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*‘Nothing takes the place 
of Leather.”’ 


Since the dawn of history man has made his way 
upon soles and heels of leather—has fought his 
wars upon them and plied the trades of peace by 
their aid. The variety of demands made upon foot- 
wear and its changes in style through the centuries 
have only accented the honesty of leather. To-day 
the tanning industry is among the largest in the 
country, and among the most important in its con- 
tribution to business, social and industrial life. 


Facts like these are interesting to the public at 
large, and certainly will bring about the realization 
that “nothing takes the place of leather.” They are 
the basis of an advertising campaign of broad 
educational scope now being carried on by our 
clients, the American Sole and Belting Leather 
Tanners, of New York City. 

The public’s appreciation of a product is infalli- 
bly based on knowledge of it. The wide dissemi- 
nation of knowledge often waits upon advertising. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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"That They Be Remembered 


What have men not done, that they be re- 
membered! 


The Assyrians built Hanging Gardens. The 
Egyptians erected Pyramids and Sphinxes. 
The Greeks produced a classic literature and 
art. The Romans created Rome. 


And peoples such as these have been remem- 
bered. Why? Because they had the genius 
to do something memorable. 


* * * * 


Something memorable must every advertiser 
do,—if he is to be remembered. 


That is the basis on which Federal builds plans. 


Federal first creates, for the advertiser,an Inter- 


rupting Idea. An Interrupting Idea is his selling- 
message crystallized into a memorable phrase, 
a memorable style or a memorable picture. 


Federal then sends this Interrupting Idea into 
the market,—so using it that John and Jane 
Publick will see; and seeing, remember; and 
remembering, buy. 


The above is an extract from**That They 
Be Remembered,” in The INTERRUPT- 
ING Idea for September. Complete copy 
will be sent to execuiives upon application. 


FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH ST., NEW YORK 
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Nine Methods of Helpi 
to Work Territories T 


How to Decrease Number of “Missed” Calls and to Follow Up Those 
That Are Missed 


By John Allen Murphy 


ACK in 1916 I wrote an article 
for Printers’ Ink under the 
title, “Selling the ‘Calls’ Your 
Salesmen Miss.” A few weeks 
ago I had lunch with a sales man- 
ager, who a short time before had 
occasion to consult that article 
with reference to a problem that 
confronts him in his own business. 
He asked me if this 1916 material 
would apply to the 1923 selling 
situation. I told him that I would 
find out and that if there was 
anything new to be said on the 
subject, the fact would soon be 
recorded in Printers’ Inx. The 
appearance of this article, there- 
fore, is evidence that there is 
more to be said on the subject. 
For a month, I have been ask- 
ing sales managers what percent- 
age of the calls their salesmen 
make must be chalked up as a 
“missed” call, because they could 
not see the buyer, either because 
he was “out,” “sick,” “busy” or 
for some other reason. In 1916, 
it.was estimated that 40 per cent 
of all sales “calls” were unpro- 
ductive, in the sense that the 
salesman did not get a chance to 
talk to his prospect. It is the 
consensus of sales opinion today 
that not nearly so. large a per- 
centage of prospects is now be- 
ing missed. Some sales executives 
figure that their men miss no more 
than 10 per cent of their “quar- 
ries.” That estimate is accurate 
enough for some lines, but the 
average will run _ considerably 


higher. In fact, my investigation 
convinces me that many sales 
managers are not aware how much 
of the time of their men is wasted 
in visits that do not result in an 
interview with the prospect. 

The net of the investigation, 
however, seems to prove that the 
percentage of “misses” today is 
not so large as it was in 1916. 
There are two principal reasons 
for this. The first is that in 1916 
business was already being so 
violently disturbed by the war that _ 
selling conditions were abnormal. 
The second is that today more 
sales executives are giving heed to 
the “missed” call problem and 
have adopted methods of lessening 
the number of these calls. They 
are trying to cure the evil before 
it happens. By better laying out 
of territories, planning the men’s 
routes more carefully and giving 
them more time to get over the 
ground, they are making it easier 
for their representatives to see 
more of the prospects on whom 
they call. To be sure, as I said’ 
before, there are still “missed” 
calls—a lot of them, entirely too 
many—but today apparently more 
attention is being given to pre- 
venting “misses” than to follow- 
ing up the “misses” that have 
been made. 

So in writing this article I am 
not able to write under the origi- 
nal title. I am obliged to assemble 
my material under some _ such 
double-jointed title as, “Help 
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Your Salesmen See All Their 
Prospects and Then Follow Up 
Those That Are Missed.” Of 
course everyone knows that it 
costs a lot of money to see a pros- 
pect. It may cost from one dollar 
to a hundred dollars or even more, 
depending on _ the _ salesman’s 
salary, the distance he had to 
travel, the number of prospects in 
the community, etc. If he is not 
able to see the buyer, the cost of 
the call must be regarded as al- 
most a total waste, unless the 
company or the salesman himself, 
does something to salvage the call. 
Much is being done to salvage 
these immediately unproductive 
visits. I am going to classify 
these salvaging methods in one- 
two-three fashion. Because both 
phases of this subject are so 
closely tied together, no attempt 
will be made to separate methods 
of preventing “misses” from meth- 
ods of following up “misses.” These 
are the principal methods that are 
used by sales managers, as nearly 
as I can arrive at them: 


1. Where the salesman is supposed tc 

follow up his own “missed’’ calls. 

Where the salesman reports his 
“misses” to the house, so that they can 
be followed up from the office, 

3. Where the work of the salesmen is 
checked up in the field by a “‘super- 
visor,” squad “leader” or some similar 
executive who has direct supervision of 
a small group of salesmen or territories. 

4. Where the salesman is the sales 
manager of his own territory. He lays 
out his work and plans his route, so as 
to see as many prospects as possible. 

5. Where appointments are made for 
the salesman or his coming to a com- 
munity is announced in advance. 

here a salesman has other duties 
to perform besides selling, he can dis- 
charge these regardless of whether or 
not he is able to see the buyer. 

7. Where the manufacturer establishes 
such intimate relations with his cus- 
tomers that the salesman is able to take 
an order, based on an analysis of the 
stock, even though the buyer is not there. 

8. Where the manufacturer maintains 
comprehensive trade records, keeping 
. track of all customers and prospects, a 

salesman’s call always yields some help- 
ful information for the records, even 
though it yields nothing else. 

9. Where the compony constantly bar- 
rages its territories with business-paper 
advertising and other forms of advertis- 
ing to keep the trade sold in the absence 
of a salesman on a particular spot. 


Now for a description of these 
methods in detail. 


Method No. 1. Many com- 
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panies believe that if their repre- 
sentative fails to get an interview 
with a prospect, it is useless for 
them to try to do from the office 
what the salesman was unable to 
do, on the ground. Hence they 
leave it optional with the salesman 
as to whether or not the prospect 
should be followed up. If the 
salesman thinks it is worth his 
while to make another attempt to 
get to the buyer, he is at liberty 
to do so. This is probably the 
commonest way of handling the 
problem. For this reason, we find 
that some salesmen here and 
there, entirely on their own initia- 
tive, are using the most ingenious 
methods of following up _ the 
buyers they failed to see on their 
first visit. The long-distance tele- 
phone is being used in this way 
most extensively. If a buyer is 
inaccessible when the salesman 
calls, he later tries to get that 
prospect from the next town or 
from some other nearby point. 

These calls are sometimes so sat- 
isfactory that the salesman decides 
to come back to the prospect’s 
town for an interview. In other 
cases, the salesman succeeds in 
taking an order over the telephone. 
A salesman acquaintance tells me 
he has one customer that he is 
seldom able to see. The man 
denies himself to all callers. My 
friend, however, never fails to get 
to this customer on the long-dis- 
tance telephone. “Long-distance 
calling” is a message that few 
men are able to resist. This sales- 
man has on more than one oc- 
casion deliberately gone to another 
town with no other purpose than 
to call up his unapproachable 
customer. 

Telegrams also are used by 
many salesmen to deliver messages 
which they were unable to deliver 
in person. Telegrams, however, 
are seldom effective when used 
this way unless they can be pre- 
sented in some novel fashion. One 
salesman carries a pad of tele- 
graph blanks with him. If he 
finds his prospect “out” when he 
calls, he attaches a blank to his 
card and leaves it on the buyer’s 
desk. He usually writes his next 
address on the blank and often 
goes so far as to write part of the 
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Illustration from a.Palos Verdes newspaper advertisement 
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LOS ANGELES 


°Pa los Verde '§ = MOVES WESTWARD 


TO THE SEA 


T’S an old trick of the rostrum—to speak 
low and force attention—but only an ex- 
perienced orator dare attempt it. 


Before the audience of Southern California 
newspaper readers—used to thegesticulationand 
shouting of real estate full pages, Palos Verdes 
Estates, a magnificent 1600-acre residential de- 
velopment, is “speaking low,” but effectively. 

In copy, art and typography we are using 
“sotto voce” where “forte” is the accent of real 
estate competition. 


Not new, perhaps—but only experience tells 
when it is safe to “sing soft”. Truth well told! 


THE H.K. MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
eri boat “ans omen ame 
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message for the buyer such as, 
“Would like to see samples of 
your new Leonore Models, to- 
gether with your plan for adver- 
tising them locally.” This sales- 
man has found this stunt to be 
very effective. Of course he uses 
judgment in working it. 


Letters too, are used by sales- | 


men to follow up calls they 
“missed.” Letters of this kind 
will not work without a hook. 
Here is one with a hook that is 
used by a drygoods salesman: 


Sorry I missed you when I called this 
afternoon. You have seen my regular 
line many times, but I have a huck towel 
I was anxious to show you. Am send- 
ing you one under separate cover. I 
think you will agree with me it is the 
best value you ever saw at $3.30 a 
dozen. Most my customers are getting 
fifty cents for it. How many ‘gross can 
you use? With your order, I’ll appre- 
ciate any fill-ins for other items you may 
need. Stamped envelope and order blank 
enclosed for your convenience. 


That letter works in a good 
percentage of cases. Every order 
received, however small, helps to 
salvage the cost of the “lost” call. 

Method No. 2. A letter from 
Fels & Co. explains why it is im- 
possible for most firms to follow 
up from headquarters the 
“missed” calls of their salesmen. 
It reads: 


Our men show on their reports the 
calls in which they miss the buyer, but 
we do not attempt to follow = these 
calls in any way. You can readily un- 
derstand that with the very great number 
of retail grocers throughout the United 
States that it would not be practical to 
do any follow-up work. hen our men 
miss out in one store, they simply keep 
on going down the street and take in an- 
other. Of course, if they chance to pass 
this store some time later on, they may 
drop in if opportunity permits. 


That is the practice of most 
manufacturers catering to the 
grocery trade. I must say at this 
point, before I forget it, that sales- 
men calling on the grocery and 
drug trade do not fail to see their 
prospects so often as do salesmen 
calling on other lines. The grocer 
and the druggist put in long hours 
in their stores and can usually be 
found there any time during the 
day. One disadvantage is that 


both grocers and druggists wait 
on trade, themselves, and for this 
reason it is sometimes hard for a 
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salesman to get a chance to talk 
to them. Hardware dealers, 
clothiers, jewelers, drygoods men, 
etc., are absent from their stores a 
great deal for various reasons. For 
one thing they go to market occa- 
sionally. Salesmen who call during 
these periods are out of luck. Some 
salesmen when they find their 
prospect has gone to market and 
the salesman’s headquarters hap- 
pens to be in that market, wire the 
facts to the sales manager, so that 
a “house” salesman can look up the 
buyer while he is in town. 

Most concerns are now insisting 
that their salesmen report all 
calls, whether resultful or not. As 
Fels & Co. point out, it is not cus- 
tomary to follow up all “misses” 
on the reports, but many com- 
panies are following them up in 
those special cases where the sales- | 
man recommends it. That is the 
plan I always followed in my own 
salesman-handling experience. A 
salesman would make twenty calls 
during the day and. report fifteen 
interviews. He would tell us 
why he failed to see the other 
five. He would suggest that we 
write two of them about some 
special matter, such as “Jones & 
Co. has seven gallon-cans of our 
product on their shelves with soiled 
labels. Suggest that you send them 
some new labels and tell them 
how to put them on. Their win- 
dow hanger is dirty. Better send 
them a new one.” Or “Smith & Co. 
are running low on So-and-So. 


Write them about it and send 
carbon to Wilson, our jobber 
here.” 


Again the salesman may give 
some such tip as this: “Hawkins 
out of town. Has been pushing 
Blank brand for years. I have 
never been able to interest him. 
Head clerk tells me, though, he is 
disgusted with Blank and is 
warming up to us. Write him 
strong letter and if it gets rise 
out of him, wire me and I'll try to 
head back for this town.” These 
definite suggestions furnish a 
splendid opportunity to follow up 
these “misses.” Manufacturers can 
put a hook in such letters. 

It seems that scores of manu- 
facturers follow this plan. They 
only follow the salesman with 
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Needlecraft Magazine has more 
circulation than any other needlework 
publication in the world—by several 
hundreds of thousands. 


More than 1,000,000 women of the 
highest type subscribe for it year in 
and year out at the full subscription 
price. . 


The story of its success is the same 
as that back of every success—it 
does one thing better. 


Leadership is not luck. It’s an idea 
hitting on all six. And it pays to 
patronize leaders. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 
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letters, when there is some- 
thing to be said. In this connec- 
tion the plan of Coppes Brothers 
& Zook is interesting. F. S. Fen- 
ton, the general sales manager, 
told me about it. He said: 


Our product is sold on an exclusive 
agency basis to the retailer. We, there- 
fore, ordinarily operate with one dealer 
in each city. Our salesmen report on 
an individual report blank on each call 
made, and we follow up each report in 
an individual and specific manner as 
asked for by the territorial salesman. 

The same method of reporting applies 
when our salesmen are working virgin 
territory or do missionary work in any 
town in which we have no dealer dis- 
tribution, except that, in a case of that 
kind, our salesman calls on every furni- 
ture and department store dealer in the 
city, and we follow these reports very 
carefully between our salesman’s calls 
with sales letters designed to keep a live 
interest pending the second call of the 
salesman. 

We find, due to the fact that we sell 
a merchandise story rather than a prod- 
uct, that it is relatively hard to close 
sales by mail. Closing an account means 
a two to six hours’ interview. The 
product with us is secondary so far as 
the sales talk is concerned. 


The Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany occasionally not only follows 
up the “missed” calls with a letter 
but it has, some years, similarly 
followed up the men’s no-sale 
interviews. .William Fisher, the 
vice-president of C. F, Blanke Tea 
& Coffee Co., of St. Louis, has 
given some thought to the subject 
of this article. He handles the 
problem in various ways. His prin- 
cipal method qualifies under this 
classification. He says: 


Most of the older and better sales- 
men generally make it a point either to 
call up the next day from the next town 
if their customer will be back by that 
time, if the salesmen think that this is 
worth while. If not, they write them a 
few lines, enclosing a stamped envelope, 
which sometimes brings an order. On 
the other hand, with many customers they 
mention the fact on the daily report that 
they could not see them and ask me 
to write a special letter, which I do, 
and enclose a stamped envelope, which 
_often serves to bring results before our 
salesmen get around to see those cus- 
tomers again. 

Some of our trade is called upon every 
four weeks and others every six to eight 
weeks according to the salesman’s ter- 
ritory, and the location of this particular 
town. 

I often write letters to customers who 
have not bought for, say, 60 or 90 
days, which sometimes bring immediate 
results, 
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There are: some concerns that 
have highly organized sales promo- 
tion departments that do follow up 
every “missed” call. Among these 
is the Calumet Baking Co. Let 
K. K. Bell, the vice-president, ex- 
plain his system: 


Our salesmen make a detailed daily 
report. Where their report shows the 
“buyer out,” it is immediately followed 
up by our sales promotion department. 
Except in the large cities, where the 
salesman is more or less permanently 
located, do we permit call-backs. 

At no time do we encourage the prac- 
tice of having our salesmen follow up 
their own miss+calls by telephone. 

Our salesmen make an average of 
twenty calls per day, the “buyer out” 
average being about 10 per cent. The 
fact that we follow up each “buyer out” 
reported, in our opinion, has greatly re- 
duced this form of alibi, Our salesman 
understands that a report of “buyer out” 
means a series of personal letters to the 
buyer, and if any sale results the sales- 
man gets credit. 


Method No. 3. Many companies 
have sales executives in the field 
all the time. These are known as 
“supervisors,” “squad leaders” 
“group managers” “traveling sales 
managers” or by some other title. 
These men have many duties. 
Their primary purpose is to help 
the men under them. They are 
not used as detectives, or spotters 
or to try to trap the men. It is, 
however, part of their job to check 
up the work of their squads. A 
supervisor may occasionally fol- 
low a salesman. The supervisor is 
supposed to be a more experi- 
enced salesman. He should be 
able to get to buyers that are 
inaccessible to the regular sales- 
man. 

Many firms are beginning to 
send out advertising representa- 
tives, who, quite incidental to their 
usual duties, are often able to sup- 
plement the efforts of the sales- 
men. The M. Hollingshead 
Company of Camden, N. J., for 
instance, has a fleet of advertising 
cars. The drivers supply deal- 
ers with advertising matter. 
They also install window dis- 
plays for dealers. After the ad- 
vertising representative has put 
in an elaborate window, the dealer 
often finds he is running low on 
some of the products shown. He 
may never have carried some of 

(Continued on page 190) 
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A Twelve-Month Campaign to 
Popularize One Word 


Aetna Insurance Companies Aim at Making “Aetna-ize” Synonymous with 
Full Protection against Every Insurable Risk 


By D. M. Hubbard 


HE Aetna Life Insurance 

Company and the other Aetna 
companies which are  ajliated 
with it have mapped out a cam- 
paign of national advertising 
which has an unusual if not 
unique purpose. It is, plainly 
stated, to give popularity and 
wide currency to a single word. 
That one word is “Aetna-ize,” an 
expression which the companies 
themselves have used for several 
years. 

In the past, Aetna-ize has con- 
noted insurance to thousands. 
Within the next twelve months 
the various Aetna companies will 
spend something like $200,000 to 
make it mean “full protection 
against practically every insur- 
able risk” to millions. The first 
copy appeared in a general pub- 
lication September 29. From then 
on, full pages will be used for at 
least a year in national magazines, 
according to the present plans. 

One of the principal reasons, 
perhaps the chief one, for this 
campaign is the fact that the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
has somewhat over-shadowed the 
others of the family. Aetna agents 
have long had an extensive list of 
property and business insurance 
services to sell, but for some rea- 
son life insurance has stood out 
strongest in the popular mind. 
“The advertising campaign of the 
affiliated companies has been in- 
augurated because of a strong 
conviction that this was the last 
step necessary for the complete 
service which we intend to render 
the public,” says Morgan B. 
Brainard, who is just completing 
his first year as president of the 
Aetna companies, 

From October 1 to 8 is Aetna 
Publicity Week. This is the 
period during which the com- 
panies will concentrate on mer- 
chandising the advertising to their 


agents. Either by letter or by 
personal call the salesman will be 
urged to make himself familiar 
at once with the details of the 
national advertising and to. fur- 
nish the service that the .adver- 
tising leads its readers to ‘expect. 
The home organization started 
local newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns during this week, and eight 
pieces of copy have been prepared 
for the agent’s own use. Besides 
these there are available slides 
for motion-picture houses,  en- 
largements for wiridow displays, 
decalcomanias' and framed proofs 
of the magazine advertisements. 


HOW THE AGENT CAN CAPITALIZE 
ON THIS ADVERTISING 


“The Aetna national advertis- 
ing campaign may be likened to 
a high-voltage cable passing by 
your door,” the company points 
out in literature merchandising 
the campaign to its agents. “The 
power is there but it just flows 
by until you tap that cable and 
direct the energy to your own 
uses. The campaign is already 
beginning to generate its tremen- 
dous power. The cable passes 
just by your door. You are pro- 
vided with the means of tapping 
it—of utilizing this great force 
to turn the wheels of your busi- 
ness at a faster clip. And now 
it’s up to you.” 

The word “Aetna-ize” first ap- 
peared in advertising in 1911. 
From that time until 1918 it was 
kept regularly before the public. 
It, therefore, has the force of 
six years of national advertising 
behind it, although in the former 
advertising it did not have the 
significance it possesses today, 
the company feels. In 1911 the 
question, “Are you Aetna- ized ?” 
meant simply “Are you insured in 
the Aetna against accident?” 
Today to be “Aetna-ized” in the 
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Keeping America—American 


The greatest 
task before the 
American people 
today is to make 
and keep all of its 
people true and 
loyal Americans. 


To ever uphold the high ideals 
and purposes of our forefathers 
and make them as dear to the 
present generation has been and 
still is the purpose of 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


Each week the cover of The 
Companion, as well as its con- 
tents, is devoted to that purpose. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
For All the Family 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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full sense of the expression 
means to be insured against a 
multiplicity of risks. 

The life of national advertising 
is well illustrated in convincing 
manner by some of the Aetna 
copy that appeared years ago. 
Returns still come in to the Aetna 
offices in Hartford, Conn., from 
advertising that ran in 1916 and 
1917. On July 5 of this year an 
inquiry was received at the home 
offices answering an advertisement 
that appeared in the November 
1911, issue of a national publica- 
tion; it was the second piece of 
copy in the Aetna’s first national 
campaign. 

An attempt has been made to 
picture the typical Aetna market 
in illustrating the new magazine 
campaign in a way which will be 
as helpful to the small-town agent 
as to the city salesman. “In the 
pictures you will find yourself 
and your friends, no matter where 
you live,” the company says to 
its agents. “You will find depicted 
the human activities in the town 
of a thousand or in the metro- 
politan centre housing millions. 
It makes no difference. The pic- 
ture is nowhere in particular but 
everywhere in general. It shows 
your town, our town—your life 
and our life. It is the Aetna 
city of insurance prospects, of 
insurance clients, the Aetna mar- 

In these illustrations you 

find the individuals, the 
human possessions, the  busi- 
nesses, the homes, the property 
and the ever-present risks which 
Aetna covers through its broad 
and complete service.” 

The Aetna companies have not 
advertised for some time except 
in trade publications. The new 
advertising will unquestionably 
reap some benefit from _ that 
which has preceded it, but Presi- 
dent Brainard feels that the cam- 
paign about to begin marks an 
entirely distinct development which 
is more than the mere continuance 
of an established policy. 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 
Opens Boston Office 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, New 
York advertising agency, have opened 
an office at Boston. 
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W. B. Hall to Handle Copy 
for Ford Campaign 


The Brotherton Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has appointed William 
B. Hall chief of its copy staff. Mr. 
Hall, who recently joined the agency, 
will have charge of the complete adver- 
tising program of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, including contact on the Canadian 
side. He also will handle all Ford copy 
in both the United States and Canada. 

H. J. Detterich, recently with the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
as sales promotion manager, has joined 
the staff of the Brotherton company. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Bearings Service Company, and be- 
fore that had been assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Company. 


Fort Smith “Southwest Amer- 
ican” Again Changes Hands 


The Fort Smith, Ark., Southwest 
American which, as recently reported 
in Printers’ INK, was bought by 
Richard Lloyd -Jones has been sold by 
him to J. Parks and George D. 
Carney, owners of the Fort Smith 
Times-Record, an evening newspaper. 
The Southwest American will continue to 
be published as a morning newspaper 
but the Sunday edition will be dis- 
continued. 


New Skookum Apple 
Campaign Planned 


The Skookum Packers’ Association, 
Wenatchee, Wash., again plans a na- 
tional campaign on Skookum apples this 
season. Quality, flavor, the use of par- 
ticular varieties at proper seasons and 
the smiling Indian head trade-mark will 
be emphasized. The account is directed 
by The Izzard Company, Seattle adver- 
tising agency. 


J. E. Wingate with 
Frank Seaman 


J. Elwood Wingate has joined the 
sales department of Frank Seaman, Inc., 
New York. . He was recently with The 
H. K. McCann Company, as head of 
the merchandising art department at 
New York. 


St. Louis “Star” Appoints 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


T. L. Ryan, general manager of the 
St. Louis Star, informs Printers’ Inx 
that The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
has been appointed national advertis- 
ing representative of the Star. 


Veterinary Account with 

George L. Dyer Agency 
The Troy Chemical Company, Bing- 
hamton, ., veterinary remedies, has 


appointed The eae 3 L. Dyer Company, 
New York, to handle its advertising. 
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More Light on the Buffalo Field 





q U. S. Government Internal Revenue col- 
lectors report Income tax returns show Buffalo 
had a population of over 550,000 early this 
year. 


ai Pmaara << ST To. oe 


q Conservative estimates by the Building 
Department estimate the growth of Buffalo at 
more than 40,000 per annum. A fair esti- 
mate would probably be a present population 


for Buffalo of nearer 600,000, or over 135,000 


families within the city limits of Buffalo. 


q Of the above 135,000 families, over one- 
half are covered by the Buffalo Evening 
TIMES circulation in the city of Buffalo alone 
of 70,000 daily. 


@ Remember—Buffalo is a great and grow- 
ing city and The Buffalo Evening TIMES, over 
95,000 daily, is its great and fastest growing 
newspaper. 


@ To even half cover Buffalo you must use 


The TIMES. 


q If your appropriation permits the use of 
one paper only, The TIMES is now by far the 
best buy for your money. 


The BUFFALO TIMES, Inc. 


NORMAN E. MACK, President and Editor 


New York National Representatives Chicago 
Detroit Verree & Conklin, Inc. San Francisco 
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Marshal Foch and Major General Henry T. 
Allen, chief of the American Army of 
Occupation in Germany 


“What I Saw on 
the Rhine” 


FEW weeks agoat Williamstown, 

Major General Henry T. Allen, 
former Commander of the American 
Army of Occupation, speaking from 
his experience, told of “the horrors 
awaiting Europe and the irreparable 
injuries that must be ours by chaos on 
the Continent.” 
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The human drama of after-the-war Europe, - 
with its intrigues, broken pledges, plots and 
counter plots, had a keen-eyed and fair- 
minded observer in General Allen. He saw 
it all, as only the chief representative of the 
United States could have seen it. 


In this week’s issue Collier’s publishes the 
first of two articles taken ‘from General 
Allen’s Journal. 


These articles will go far to clarify the indi- 
vidual American’s view of the past week’s 
happenings in the Rhineland — events of 
which he will one day have to form an 
opinion. 


These articles are excellent examples of the 
journalistic alertness and enterprise that 
make Collier’s today the most widely quoted 
magazine in America—and the most influ- 
ential medium for the national advertiser. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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R O G E R in an Address Before the 


Optimists’ Club at Milwaukee, 


B A B S O N Wisconsin, September 24, 1923 





“WISCONSIN 
is the one state in 


the union in which 
I can speak optimis- 


tically regarding 


future business.” 








Read by More Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin People than 
any other Publication in 
the World. 














Sifting Out Credit Misinformation 


Some Well-Known Credit Facts That Are Not So 


By W. H. Steiner 


HE problem which confronts 

most mercantile credit men is 
that of checking a large number 
of credits in a relatively short 
period of time. Particularly im- 
portant is it, therefore, that they 
develop accurate ‘and readily avail- 
able information, so that they can 
check most orders at sight, and 
merely hold for further investiga- 
tion those cases concerning which 
doubt exists. 

Practice, of course, varies 
greatly, both as to kind of infor- 
mation desired and sources from 
which it is drawn, but on the 
whole here as elsewhere various 
traditions have grown up. Cer- 
tain facts about a concern are 
generally held to be favorable, 
while others are regarded, just as 
positively, as making a risk un- 
desirable. Yet when careful in- 
vestigation is made, these absolute 
conclusions must often either be 
qualified greatly, or else disre- 
garded entirely. Some facts do 
not mean what they are commonly 
thought to mean, and again some 
sources of information, which are 
regularly looked to for specific 
kinds of data, often yield “col- 
ored” facts. It is the purpose of 
the present article to indicate some 
leading credit facts whose com- 
monly accepted interpretation is 
often, if not usually, subject to 
great limitation in actual practice. 

We all know the story of the 
middle-aged small-town merchant, 
a self-made, hard-working, home- 
loving man—a pillar of society, 
regular church attendant, leading 
itizen, etc., who disappears some 
day. It is then found that he owes 
his creditors large amounts, has 
quietly been converting his assets 
nto cash for some time, and has 
loped with the family maid or 
the manicurist at the local hotel. 
The newspapers comment on an- 
other Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
case, and the credit man ruefully 
takes his loss. This happens only 
rarely, but happens just often 


enough to make us wonder how 
we can really be sure of a man’s 
character—his real character at 
the present moment, and not the 
reputation which he has had in 
the eyes of the outside world to 
date. 

Next turn to capital. Many of 
us have a feeling of awe, at least 
of respect, when we come in con- 
tact with a large concern. It 
makes no difference whether we 
have actually visited its place of 
business; we are just as apt to be 
under the spell of the name. And 
often we hesitate to ask for a 
statement if it is not readily forth- 
coming; we make an exception 
“just this time.” Yet every once 
in a while we wake up with a jolt 
when our big name goes wrong. 
We sadly reflect that it is better 
to be safe than to be sorry, and 
firmly resolve “never again.” Yet 
do we always carry out our reso- 
lution ? 


THE USE OF AGENCY REPORTS 


Agency reports are a convenient 
source from which to obtain capi- 
tal ratings. Reliance upon them, 
however, should be confined to 
small rush orders; in other cases 
it is necessary to reach an indepen- 
dent judgment. The rating may 
be obsolete (there are several 
hundred thousand changes every 
month), or the agency may not 
have the full facts. A poor rating 
or an unfavorable change, how- 
eyer, puts us on our guard, and 
the fact that a change has oc- 
curred suggests that we make a 
new investigation. We may also 
use the book in making up a list 
of prospects for the salesmen to 
solicit. 

An 


interesting question arises 
when a corporation shows a large 
surplus (which may be paid out) 


and only a small capital. It is 
part of the bank credit men’s tra- 
dition in such cases to safeguard 
himself in one of several ways, in 
case the corporation cannot be per- 
suaded to change surplus over to 
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the capital account. He may re- 
quire that the parties at interest 
endorse the paper, so that the 
bank can follow the funds dis- 
tributed into the hands of the prin- 
cipal stockholders, if need be, or 
else obtain their guarantee; or he 
may have the board of directors 
pass a resolution that none of the 
surplus -can be taken out of the 
business while any indebtedness 
exists. Yet those of our bank 
friends who insist most strongly 
upon the practice are careful to 
tell us that in actual practice no 
cases of loss are reported where 
a large surplus is shown. 

Many are the tests of capacity 
which have been devised, and many 
are the revisions which we have 
had to make in our notions since 
1919. We formerly were sus- 
picious of one-man organizations, 
and still are. They lack con- 
tinuity, and may go to pieces at 
a moment’s notice. If the guiding 


spirit—in whom all the responsi- 
bility is concentrated—becomes sick, 
or even dies, a change for the 


worse is instantly noticeable. 
Hence one of our traditions has 
been to regard this fact as a sort 
of red flag. But what happened 
in 1919-1921? Many one-man con- 
cerns were decidedly better man- 
aged, and weathered the storm 
better than concerns which we 
had always regarded as more bal- 
anced, and, in particular, than 
many all-star aggregations. Dur- 
ing those years many concerns 
whose boards of directors boasted 
of a number of notable names and 
which had _ well-known officers, 
lost heavily. They made errors 
which retrospect has shown were 
common: they were caught with 
an excessive inventory at the peak 
of prices, in addition to heavy 
commitments for additional raw 
materials or merchandise, and in 
many cases they had expanded 
plants in order to take care of the 
increased volume of business an- 
ticipated—both merchandise and 
plant financed by funds borrowed 
from the bank. Either the stars 
did not develop teamwork, each 
shining in his own particular 
sphere, or else their energies were 
scattered over too wide a range 
of interests. In any event, their 
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concerns often suffered severely. 

Another thing that this period 
taught us was that the younger 
aggressive group of business men 
were often “riding for a fall.” 
We are apt in the United States 
to rate energy and action—regard- 
less of how the work involved is 
performed—far too highly. We 
want things done; we accordingly 
prize the “live-wire” and the “go- 
getter.” But when the acid test 
of the crisis of 1920 was applied, 
how many were able to stand it, 
and who came out on top? How 
many self-made men, who before 
1920 told in various periodicals 
how they had made their first 
million or had built up a remark- 
able business, fell from their pedes- 
tals? 


LAURELS FOR THE GRAY-HEADS 
OF BUSINESS 


Instead. of adding new lau- 
rels to our younger business 
men, the period showed conclu- 
sively that the older men, who had 
operated their businesses for sev- 
eral decades had appreciated the 
situation much more fully. Their 
experience gave them poise and 
balanced judgment which the 
younger, untried generation lacked. 
In other words, translated into 
credit terms, moderate but con- 
tinued success over a long period 
of time is, on the whole, better and 
surer than meteoric rise. The me- 
teor attracts more attention, but 
may come to earth and end its 
career in very short order. 

Put in another way, some of the 
lessons just cited are as follows. 
The fact that a concern is making 
money in a period of prosperity, in 
itself means practically nothing. 
It is not a test; it merely means 
that a concern is not among those 
economic outcasts which are 
doomed to failure from their in- 
ception. If a concern cannot make 
money at such times, it had far 
better never be started. On the 
other hand, the fact that a concern 
has weathered a depression is like- 
wise not always an absolute index 
It has happened that a concern 
which went through a difficult pe- 
riod in poor fashion, learned its 
lesson and became conservative, 
while one which went through the 
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same period in good style tended 
to become over-confident and reck- 
less. A number of instances can 
readily be cited in which this hap- 
pened, and some will doubtless 
occur to the reader. In short, a 
study of present tendencies and 
policies is needed to supplement 
the historical record. 

Turn from the test afforded by 
the manner in which a concern 
faces adverse business conditions 
to some other matters. We can 
all recall cases of men who had 
an excellent record while working 
for others, yet went to pieces and 
made a miserable failure when 
working for themselves. All past 
evidence was favorable; the record 
showed knowledge of the business 
and ability to perform the very 
tasks which were needed, yet an 
indefinable something was lacking, 
which marked the boundary be- 
tween success and failure. They 
went to swell the large percentage 
of new enterprises which die an 
early death. One always takes a 
risk in extending credit to a new 
concern, and even a _ moderate 
credit will bear close watch, | 

On old customers, the way in 
which the concern handles the ac- 
count is generally regarded as af- 
fording one of the best possible 
indications for the credit man. 
The same is true of the facts de- 
veloped through interchange of 
ledger experience in the case 
of the new account. Discount of 
bills is universally regarded as a 
sign of high standing. Yet if a 
concern is “buying for a bust,” as 
the saying goes, it may carefully 
cultivate high standing with certain 
well-known houses through 
promptly meeting or anticipating 
obligations. When all is ready, it 
may then turn around and on the 
strength of its reputation with 
these houses purchase heavily on 
credit from them or from others, 
decamping before the bills are due. 
Or discount of bills with some 
houses which are given as refer- 
ences may be offset by delinquen- 
cies on accounts with other houses. 
The remedy for the last state of 
affairs lies, of course, in making 
sure that the ledger experience is 
exhaustive, not merely selective, 
and selected by the buyer. 
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The fact that a concern lets its 
account run past due, on the other 
hand, we generally regard as a 
danger signal. In the case of a 
large concern, this is rightly so. It 
has the mechanical facilities for 
meeting obligations promptly, and 
laxness on its part indicates either 
a tendency to indulge in sharp 
practices, or else a dangerous con- 
dition. 


WHEN THE CONCERN IS SMALL 


But in the case of small 
concerns, past-due accounts may 
mean everything or nothing. The 
individual attending to such mat- 
ters may be sick, and bills held up 
until his return. Or personal ex- 
penses of an extraordinary nature 
may temporarily have made the 
concern short of ready cash. Much 
discrimination is required to get 
at the actual facts and judge con- 
ditions rightly. But in any event, 
we may be sure ‘that a much more 
dangerous situation exists where 
a concern which has been taking 
its cash discounts for a number 
of years, suddenly ceases to do so, 
and even perhaps lets some bills 
run past due, than in the case of.a 
large concern which is always on 
the danger line and _ regularly 
runs somewhat past due, but 
always manages to come through. 
A sudden change for the worse 
is a clear warning signal. 

During recent years great stress 
has been placed upon the audited 
statements of condition. We have 
often felt that where they were 
used an impartial check was in- 
troduced from outside the business, 
which would discount the en- 
thusiasm shown by the concern 
preparing its own statement. But 
as time has gone on, we have 
learned that, like most things, the 
audited statement affords no abso- 
lute guarantee. There are audited 
statements and audited statements, 
so that any single one may mean 
much or little. We have learned 
to distinguish between financial or 
balance sheet audits, in which the 
items are merely taken from the 
books, and full audits in which 
statements are verified, inventories 
personally taken and independent 
appraisals of all assets made by 
technical appraisers. We have 












learned to examine carefully the 
auditor’s certificate in order to 
ascertain the limitations to which 
his procedure has been subject. 
And, even when we have an audit 
made by a nationally known ac- 
counting firm, we know that we 
may not have an absolute safeguard, 
for facts of vital importance to 
the credit man may be omitted. 

Our old standby in the financial 
statement is the current ratio. Two 
for one has long been a popular 
rule of thumb. In recent years 
volumes have been written about 
its inadequacy—the need to sup- 
plement it by other tests or ratios 
between various statement items, 
and the fact that the credit man 
cannot expect to apply the same 
standard under different condi- 
tions. To use a stock illustration, 
the millinery manufacturer finds 
himself in a wholly different situa- 
tion from the packer. His busi- 
ness is highly seasonal, so that his 
sales, receivables and merchandise 
fluctuate greatly; his stock may 
depreciate greatly in value if style 
changes occur; and he sells on 
long time. The packer is in 
exactly the reverse situation. 
These differences may well be re- 
flected in current ratios of three 
or four to one and one and one- 
half to one, respectively. More- 
over, the millinery concern’s ratio 
will differ greatly at different sea- 
sons of the year. Highest after 
the clean-up, it will be lowest 
when the concern is entering its 
period of active sales. 

The size of a satisfactory ratio 
also varies with the composition 
of the current assets. A high per- 
centage of cash might well justify 
a lower current ratio in cases 
where a high percentage of mer- 
chandise would not. And, lastly, 
the size of the ratio which should 
be expected varies with general 
business conditions. When busi- 
ness is active, but prices inflated, 
the current assets may turn out 
not to be worth 100 cents on the 
dollar, for, if conditions change 
and prices break, merchandise will 
have to be scaled and bad debts 
charged off. We should therefore 
adjust our current ratio require- 
ments to the course of the business 
cycle. It is evident that in judg- 
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ing the current ratio a great va- 
riety of factors must be taken 
into consideration. There is 
nothing mechanical in the test; no 
substitute for keen credit judg- 
ment exists. Like so many other 
things a two-for-one ratio pos- 
sesses but limited significance. 

The financial statement which 
we obtain does not in the great 
majority of cases include a profit- 
and-loss statement. As a substi- 
tute, we generally look to the 
rapidity of merchandise turnover 
to afford an indication of the 
earnings of the concern. Imme- 
diately after examining the cur- 
rent ratio, we make this test. Yet 
is it infallible, any more than 
other credit tests? Often a concern 
tries for a large volume of busi- 
ness. It wants to be big, and 
prides itself on its growth. Likely 
as not, it adopts a cut-rate policy 
to get the business. But here there 
is danger. Unless it has adequate 
knowledge of costs, it may not 
price the goods right. It may get 
the volume, but at a loss. The 
more it sells, the more money it 
loses. In such cases it is in a 
no more happy situation than the 
small man, ignorant of business 
methods, who just guesses, and 
guesses wrong until he goes to the 
wall. The latter loses less for us 
than does the big fellow. 

What lessons have we to learn 
from this survey of currently used 
credit tests or facts? Most of 
them are based on the idea that 
what men have done in the past 
they will continue to do in the 
future. But history does not 
always repeat itself. Vary the 
conditions slightly and a totally 
different result may be obtained; 
leave the conditions unchanged and 
the man may change his methods. 
One cannot be absolutely sure. 
Therefore, when you see one of 
the commonly accepted facts, 
merely take it as a sort of work- 
ing hypothesis. Treat it as a 
presumption for or against the 
risk, but do not regard it as de- 
cisive. Don’t jump at conclu- 
sions. There is no substitute for 
judgment; nothing is wholly good 
or bad. Check this information 
by data from other sources, so 
that you get a well-rounded check. 
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Oklahoma Farmers Have 


and Are Read 


ORE than $5,300,000 of the $6,300,000 which 
the War Finance Corporation has loaned 
to Oklahoma farm banks since November 1921 


has been repaid. 


Farmers who borrowed money in times of stress 
have repaid the banks with the exception of 


exactly $988,537. And this report was made 
when only the earliest of wheat money had been 


received. 


When the total receipts are in, and when the 
excellent cotton crop is fully marketed, not only 
will the farmers of Oklahoma have paid current 
debts, but they will have more cash in hand than 
they have had for several years. 


Manufacturers are assured a year of favorable 
business, for although Oklahoma farmers will deny 
themselves in order to liquidate their debts quickly, 
they are free spenders, though not wasteful, when 
they have available cash. In a new state, there 
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aid Current Debts 
id¥o Spend Cash 


are great improvements to be made about the farm, 
many personal comforts to be purchased, much 
new machinery needed to make a crop next year. 


For the first time in four years, Oklahoma is prac- 
tically on a cash basis. Twelve months of activity 
are ahead for the manufactuter who goes after 


business aggressively. 


The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN, 

circulation more than 140,000, is read on more 

than half the farms of Oklahoma, and these farms 

are those of the able-to-buy. A request will bring 
_ further information. 


TOA? $7 


Nun dh AM all 


Di Mt | Ay 


CARL aaa 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Pg, Oklahoma City, Ohla 


E. KATZ SPECIAL*?ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City ‘Atlanta San Francisco 
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An old saying and true Straw No. 8 


Straws show which 
way the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried by 
a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows the 
value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. 

The Chicago Evening Post carries less medical advertising 
than any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from 
installment furniture advertising would not pay for the ink to 
dot the “i’s” in a single issue. 

BUT there are a number of lines of high grade advertising 
from which The Post receives more advertising than any other 
Chicago paper—morning or evening. 

And there are several very high grade lines from which 
The Post receives more advertising than all the other Chicago 
papers combined—morning, evening and Sunday. 

Straws No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 were four lines of advertising in all 
of which The Chicago Evening Post carried more advertising 
than all the other Chicago papers combined—morning, evening 
and Sunday. 

We are now picking out a bunch of straws whith are equally 
good indicators of the direction of the wind, but which show a 
comparison among the evening papers only. 

For Straw No. 8 we will take the advertising of automobile 
trucks. The automobile truck is rapidly becoming the main 
stand-by of business in the transportation of merchandise. The 
manufacturer and dealer are anxious to place their announce- 
ments before the owners and managers of Chicago’s industries. 
For that reason they place the major portion of their advertis- 
ing in the paper read by their prospective customers. 

For the year 1922 they divided their patronage among the 
Chicago evening papers as follows: 


POST 31,792 lines 

News 19,675 “a 
8,474 sad 

American 4,273 * 


These figures supplied by the Advertising Audit Company, an Independent Audit Company 
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An Abbreviated History of the 
Advertising Agency’s Origin 
and Development 


The Genealogical Tree of the Modern Departmentized Organization 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING Co. 
St. Louis, Sept. 19, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer is collecting data to be 
used in a paper or talk on the subject of 
“The Origin and Development of the 
Advertising Agency.” 

I am writing to learn where I can find 
an account of the early experiences of 
George P. Rowell. I recall seeing quite 
a number of letters in Printers’ Ink in 
reference te a volume which you were 
going to issue or which you were being 
urged to publish. I don’t remember ex- 
actly how long ago that was, but I have 
the impression that there was a_ series 
of articles in Printers’ INK bearing on 
Mr. Rowell’s experiences, 

Will you please tell me if such a 
volume was published, or give me the 
dates of Printers’ INK in which these 
articles appeared? 

If you have in mind any other books 
or references which will help me to get 
facts about the early days of the adver- 
tising agency, I would be pleased to have 
those suggestions also. This is not to be 
a long drawn out history of advertising, 
but just a sketchy review of the adver- 
tising agent’s origin, his existence as a 
mere space broker and his gradual de- 
velopment to the present departmentized 
organization, 

have always had the impression that 
George P. Rowell founded the first ad- 
vertising agency. Someone has recently 
told me that they thought a man named 
Bates (not Charles Austin Bates) was 
the originator. 

I will be very grateful for any infor- 
mation you can give me. 

CHAPPELOW — Co., 
. S. Coppinc. 


!T is fortunate:that vy Codding 

desires only a sketchy review 
of the advertising agent’s origin, 
for the genealogical tree of the 
modern departmentized organiza- 
tion is bewildering in its number 
of branches and roots. George P. 
Rowell, founder of Printers’ 
INK, wrote, in serial form, a 476- 
page book recording his forty 
years as an advertising agent. 
The period covered was from 
1865 to 1905. 

But according to Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, there were advertising 
agents in the reign of Good Queen 
Bess. True, they were a sorry lot. 
Perhaps that is why, when Ben 
Jonson, in one of his plays, 


“Every Man Out of His Humor,” 
introduced among his characters, 
an advertising agent, he christened 
him “Shift.” In those days, near- 
ly all advertisements were “want 
ads” and were called “siquises.” 
In the third act of Jonson’s play, 
Shift is shown sticking up his 
bills in St. Paul’s Church. 

Very likely advertising agents 
existed 2,000 years ago in Pompeii. 
At all events, Dr. Vittorio Spinaz- 
zola, author ‘of “Pompeii and My 
New Excavation,” writes: “Every 
available wall in Pompeii was a 
billboard devoted to publicity. 
The factories and offices all had 
painted signs, some of them works 
of art; while every wall and pillar 
was used for advertising space.” 
With such keen advertising com- 
petition the demand for the ad- 
vertising specialist must have been 
great. Some day the excavators 
may unearth a_ shingle read- 
ing: “The Pompeian Advertising 
Agency,” and then the advertis- 
ing business will have cause in- 
deed to be proud of its ancient 
lineage. And who knows but that 
the trade-marked bricks found in 
ancient Babylon—or was it Egypt? 
—were the inspiration of some 
hustling agent of those days! 

When we reach more modern 
times conjecture is no longer 
necessary, at least in so far as the 
advertising agent’s history in this 
country is concerned, for Mr. 
Rowell chronicled most of the im- 
portant developments. An edition 
of Appleton’s American Cyclo- 
pedia, which was current some 
thirty-five years ago, credits Or- 
lando Bourne with being the first 
agent, the date given being 1828. 
However, that seems to be the 
only mention of Bourne and a 
real advertising man would have 
arranged to keep his name before 
posterity. 

The first advertising agent Mr. 
Rowell heard of was Volney B. 
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Palmer. Palmer opened shop in 
1840. He had offices at Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. His 
Boston branch was later taken 
over by S. R. Niles and his two 
other offices fell to a firm doing 
business under the name of Joy, 
Coe & Company. 

In 1849 S. M. Pettengill & Com- 

ny was established at Boston. 

ettengill had been a clerk for 
Mr. Palmer. Another Boston 
agency did business in 1865 under 
the name of Evans & Lincoln. It 
is interesting to note that Joy, Coe 
& Company’s New York office, 
which passed to W. W. Sharpe, is 
still conducted under the name of 
W. W. Sharpe & Co. 

Another pioneer was John 
Hooper. He was, perhaps, the 
first agent in New York, although 
it is not known whether he pre- 
ceded Palmer. At any rate, 
Hooper was doing an agency 
business in the early forties. He 
sold his business to Geo. P. Rowell 
& Company in 1870 for $10,000. | 

N. W. Ayer & Son started in 
business in Philadelphia in 1869. 

The Philadelphia office of Joy, 
Coe & Company, which was later 
known as Coe, Wetherell 
Smith, was merged with the Ayer 
agency about 1876. 

The advertising agents located 
in New York during the spring of 
1867 were: S. M. Pettengill & 
Company; Peaslee & Company; 
L. F. Shattuck; John Hooper & 
Company; L. P. Fontaine & Com- 
pany; Mather & Abbott; W. W. 
Sharpe and Carlton & Smith. 
Doubtless there were others, but 
these were the most prominent. 

In Chicago, Charles H. Scriven 
had the advertising field all to 
himself until 1865. That year 
Carlos A. Cook established an 
agency in the same city. In 1868 
the firm of Sharp & Thain was or- 
ganized. The firm of Louis Lloyd 
& Company was also well known 
in Chicago about this time. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Company was 
founded in 1865. Mr. Rowell re- 
lated in his book that: “Things 
went pretty well in the office that 
first month. Fully twenty inches 
of advertising space, in the news- 
paper combinations, had been 
sold; and fully $2,000 charged up 
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for the service to advertisers, all 
presumed to be good.” 

_ The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association issued the fol- 


lowing list comprising “The names 


cf those persons and firms who 
are recognized as General Adver- 
tising Agents, and as such entitled 
: the agents’ commission,” in 


New York 


E. N. Erickson, Temple Court. 
Geo, P, Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce 
Street. 
J. H. Bates & Co., Potter Building. 
© wn Thompson, Potter Building. 
. W. Sharpe & Co., 21 Park Row. 
Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place. 
Chas. Meyen & Co., 154 Nassau Street. 
Arthur A. Anderson, 21 Park Row. 
Frank Kiernan & Co., 152 Broadway. 
M. Heimerdinger, 41 Park Row. 
Tobias Brothers, 3 Chambers Street, 
Wm. Young, 21 Park Row. 
Fred W. Nostrand, 50 Tribune 
Building. 
Herman Burr, 3 Park Row. 
John Lane, Tribune Building. 
M. Volkman, Morse Building. 
P. B. Bromfield, 21 Park Row. 
Brown & Pulverman, 1238 Broadway. 
Geo. W. Place, 52 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, 302 Chestnut 


reet. 
Pratt & Co., 54 North Ninth Street. 
Lord & Th Chicago, &. 

r omas, 45 Randolph b 
Charles H. Fuller. potas 
Louis Lloyd & Co, 

Morton & Bloom, 69 Dearborn Street. 
Boston, Mass. 
Horace Dodd, 265 Washington Street, 
Pettengill & Co., 10 State Street, 
S. R. Niles, 256 Washington Street. 
T. C. Evans, 294 Washington Street. 
Boston Bureau of Advertising, Geo, A. 
Foxcroft, Manager, 36 Bromfield Street, 
y A Cahill, 34 School Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
S. H. Parvin’s Sons, 175 Vine Street. 
St. Louis, Mo, 

Nelson Chesman & ‘Co,, 922 Locust 

Street. 


Detroit, Mich, 
Savage & Farnum. 
J. C. Hough. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
W. N, Gates & Co,, 10 Pine Street. 
W. H. Whittaker, 33 Atwater Street. 
Providence, R. I. 
W. J. Danielson. 
C. J. Wheeler. 
d Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Remington Brothers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Mail Advertising Agency. 


St 


A list of more than 200 agents 
was furnished to Mr. Rowell by 
Charles H. Taylor of the Boston 
Globe in 1904. In 1909 Printers’ 
InK published a list of 500 adver- 
tising agents. 
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Toward the close of 1913, 
Printers’ INK received a letter 
from a reader who had been in- 
formed “on reliable authority” 
that the advertising agency had 
outlived its usefulness and would 
shortly pass out of existence. An 
editorial reply to this worried 
subscriber made the following 
forecast: “Enough has been said, 
perhaps with greater seriousness 
than the nature of the inquiry 
warrants, to show that the adver- 
tising agency as an institution is 
not in danger of extinction, but 
that on the contrary it is only just 
beginning to settle down to a mid- 
dle age marking its highest point 
of prosperity.” 

The latest edition of an adver- 
tising agency directory lists 1,200 
names which would indicate that 
those who mourned the approach- 
ing death of the agency busi- 
ness back in 1913 were a trifle 
premature. 

So much for dates and the num- 
ber of establishments. A hasty 
review of what these advertising 
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agency pioneers did is now in order. 
In “Forty Years an Advertising 
Agent,” Mr. Rowell said: “News- 
paper advertising agents were 
originally authorized to make 
rates for the papers, and the prices 
fixed by them were understood to 
be binding upon the publisher rep- 
resented, The agent arranged with 
publishers for authority to repre- 
sent thern, and the commission to 
be allowed was a matter of bar- 
gain, but, by usage, came to be 
fixed at an established percentage. 

“As newspapers increased, the 
agencies assumed to represent the 
new ones without previous agree- 
ment, and this arrangement was 
satisfactory to the publishers. In 
the early days, the agent assumed 
no responsibility. He paid over 
money to publishers after he had 
collected it. If he never collected, 
he never paid. 

“Observing a tendency toward 
abuses, an agent desirous of in- 
gratiating himself with the pro- 
prietors of the newspapers which 
he represented, set up the prin- 
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ciple that the commission should 
cover a guarantee of payment. 
This rule was, as a matter of 
course, popular with the publishers 
and finally became the usage. In 
dealing with an advertiser the 
agent furnished a list of papers 
and the prices which should be 
paid to each for the advertise- 
ment. The multiplication of agen- 
cies brought about a competition 
which resulted in such reduction 
of rates that the publishers were 
sometimes compelled, for  self- 
protection, to repudiate contracts. 
“Tt came to be the practice of 
persons who were in the habit of 
spending considerable sums for 
advertising, to prepare specifica- 
ticns, and submit them to all of 
the known advertising agencies, 
with a promise of awarding the 
contract to the lowest bidder.” 


THEN CAME THE IDEA OF SERVICE 


In brief, the advertising agent 
of those days bought space at the 
lowest figure he could get from 
the publisher and sold it to the 
advertiser at the highest figure 
his conscience—and the advertiser 
—would permit. When the fallacy 
of such business reasoning was 
recognized agents became less con- 
cerned with how best to buy space 
cheaply and sell it at a large ad- 
vance and devoted more attention 
to the problem of increasing the 
effectiveness of the space used. 

The agency changed, in other 
words, from a middleman purvey- 
ing space to an _ organization 
equipped to render an expert and 
specialized service to advertisers. 
The modern agency is thoroughly 
versed concerning all the business 
factors which intervene between 
the manufacturer and the ultimate 
consumer and it is prepared to 
offer sound and constructive ad- 
vice on all the phases of merchan- 
dising. 

On the sixth of August, 1918, 
two national magazines announced 
to advertising agents and adver- 
tisers that they had decided to 
raise their commissions to adver- 
tising agents to 15 per cent, with 
a cash discount of 2 per cent, both 
on the gross. The old rate had 
been 13 and 3 per cent. Six weeks 
Jater more than forty other publi- 
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cations had followed suit and 
since then this rate has become the 
customary one. The increase was 
mede necessary by the vastly en- 
larged service advertising agents 
were rendering. 

During the same year, the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies adopted a stand- 
ardized rate card, form of contract 
and order blank, a cost-finding sys- 
tem and a plan for handling cam- 
paigns. This represented a long 
stride forward in the movement to 
place advertising agency practice 
upon a standardized basis. 

On page 3 of Printers’ INxK for 
September 6, 1923, there appeared 
an article entitled: “The Depart- 
mentized Business of the Adver- 
tising Agency,” which supplies a 
fitting climax to this abbreviated 
history of the agency’s origin and 
development. It describes the 
transition which is taking place 
in agency practice, diScusses three 
significant developments of the 
present in agency work and lifts 
up the corner of the veil of the 
future for those who are already 
looking forward to the advertising 
agency of 1950.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Hurley Machine Sales 
Increase 


of the Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago manufacturer of 
Thor washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners, for the eight months ended 
August 31 show an increase of 3s per 
cent over the same period in 1922. The 
sales for the eight months in 1923 
amounted to $4,668,850 as compared 
= at 053,324 for the same period in 
1922 





The sales 





National Graphite Company 
Appoints O’Connell-Ingalls 


The National Graphite Company, 
Boston, has placed its advertising ac- 


count with the O’Connell- Ingalls Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city. Plans are 
being made for a national campaign on 
Black Satin Stove Polish. 





Derby Brown Agency Opens 
New York Office 


The Derby Brown Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, has opened 
a branch office at New York. J. L. 
Stafford and A. M. Sweyd, both of 
whom were formerly with’ the Peck 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
will be in charge. 
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98.5% native born, 99% literate, 
the 340,000 prosperous, home- 
owning, industrious people of 
Indianapolis offer a unique 
market, unusually responsive and 
profitable. One selling message 
in one medium reaches practically 
everyone. 


The Indianapolis News 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 
New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, rr0 E. 42nd Street 
. Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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MRR RE ee 
Eighty-Six 


Years Youn 





toward 
Tomorrow. 


September marked the fourth anniversary of the 
day when, during the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World in New Orleans, 
The Times-Picayune laid the corner-stone of its 
new home. 


In size, equipment and durability of construction 
this home ranks toward the front among structures 
owned and occupied entirely by newspapers. 


What is immeasurably more significant, it 
is tangible testimony, first, that The Times- 
Picayune is forging ahead with New Orleans; 
second, that the community understands 
and appreciates the ideals of faithful service 
which have actuated this newspaper 
through three generations. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 
ON Fie st FOR THE SOUTH iA 


More Than a Newspaper—a Daily Help in the Business of Living 
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Cadillac Combines Dignity with 
Punch in Advertising 


How This Company Endeavored to Impress Entire Country with Its 
Quality Selling Appeal 


By G. A. Nichols 


VER since the Cadillac Motor 

Car Company has had an ad- 
vertising policy, dignity in presen- 
tation has been the watchword. It 
has kept largely away from me- 
chanical details. It never has 
argued or preached in an effort to 
emphasize the goodness of the car. 
On the contrary, the Cadillac ad- 
vertising has been based upon the 
somewhat lofty assumption that 
people would accept Cadillac 
superiority as a matter of course. 
Year after year as improvements 
were added, Cadillac engineers 
would want to show technical 
drawings in the advertising so as 
to demonstrate just why the car 
would do certain things. But in- 


variably the other angle prevailed 


in the copy. 

The idea was that the Cadillac, 
calling for a larger expenditure of 
money than the average person 
could put out for an automobile, 
appealed to a somewhat limited 
class—a class that demanded qual- 
ity without being particularly in- 
terested in all the steps leading up 
to that quality. There are auto- 
mobile merchandisers who think 
Cadillac might profitably have let 
down a bit in the dignity business, 
there being many people with 
money who are more interested in 
the whys and wherefores than _in 
the prestige of a proud name. But 
the company was consistent, any- 
way, with the result that Cadillac 
built up a clientele among the 
higher class trade. 

Along came the new line of V-63 
automobiles, now being advertised. 
These have important improve- 
ments and refinements such as a 
new eight-cylinder engine har- 
monized and balanced by new 
principles of design, four-wheel 
brakes and new body styles. To 
get the changes before Cadillac 
customers and prospects it was re- 


garded as necessary to give them 
some publicity. This meant the 
telling of details and an apparent 
departure from Cadillac advertis- 
ing principles. 

How could these important fun- 
damental improvements in engi- 
neering and design be got over to 
the several hundred thousand 
wealthy persons in the United 
States and Canada without any 
sacrifice of dignity? In what way 
could Cadillac tradition be pre- 
served while at the same time 
inducing these people to visit 
salesrooms and distributing head- 
quarters to see the new cars? 

The company is now in the 
midst of an advertising campaign 
which it declares has accomplished 
the purpose all around. 


GETTING A CROWD AND MAINTAINING 
DIGNITY 


“Our problem,” says Verne E. 
Burnett, Cadillac advertising man- 
ager, “was just about the same as 
would be encountered in getting a 
crowd of people into Tiffany’s 
Fifth Avenue store to examine 
some important refinements in 
jewelry design and construction 
and still maintain the characteris- 
tic dignity of the concern. It was 
rather a touchy job that required 
much preparation and we began 
our work many months ago, when 
Cadillac construction plans were 
as yet a profound secret. 

“For years Cadillac merchan- 
dising has been conducted in an 
atmosphere of the utmost refine- 
ment and dignity. In this particu- 
lar case, with the story more im- 
portant than any we have had to 
tell since we introduced America’s 
first V-8 car in 1914, we wished 
to maintain this dignity and pres- 
tige unimpaired and combine with 
it an unusualness and a punch 
which would shake everybody out 
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of their ordinary trend of thought 
in regard to our product. 

“That we apparently succeeded 
is shown by wires we have re- 
ceived from our dealers in all 
parts of the country. More people 
have visited Cadillac showrooms 
in the last two weeks than at any 
time since we have been in busi- 
ness. The public’s commendation 
was high indeed. Likewise the 
enthusiasm of dealers and sales- 
men reached an_ unprecedented 
pitch.” 

The first step in the big under- 
taking was to educate the entire 
selling organization so that every- 
one would be thoroughly informed 
as to the improvements that had 
been made and the various parts 
of the plan for getting the message 
across to the public. As soon as 
the new models were ready, a 
convention of all the Cadillac dis- 
tributors was called to meet at the 
factory. Here the cars were com- 
pletely demonstrated so that each 
man might experience personally 
its performing powers as well as 
understand and appreciate the en- 
gineering part of the story. Each 
was impressed with the idea of 
giving similar demonstrations, as 
soon as opportunity offered, to the 
entire selling and service organi- 
zation. 

Suggestions and ideas for doing 
the advertising to the public were 
presented to the distributors’ con- 
vention in a series of enormous 
charts. These later were revamped 
and made into a booklet for the 
use of dealers, sub-dealers, sales 
managers and even individual 
salesmen. The booklet, which was 
broadcast to the entire Cadillac 
selling organization, told in the 
fullest detail just how to go about 
it to tell the story to the public 
forcefully and yet in a way to 
bring about not the least let-down 
in dignity. 

When it came time to make the 
first printed reference to the new 
models the company took the un- 
precedented step of utilizing the 
teaser method of advertising. This 
consisted of a preliminary an- 
nouncement campaign covering 
from one to two weeks in many 
cities and for at least three days 
in all key centres where distribu- 
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tors were located. In approxi- 
mately 100 cities the slogan “Ex- 
pect ‘Great Things” and the caption 
“V-63” was printed in the news- 
papers without a word of expla- 
nation except that the advertise- 
ment was signed by the Cadillac 
Motor CarCompany. Large posters 
of the teaser advertisements and 
small correspondence stickers were 
supplied the dealer. 

For several days before the 
general announcement was made 
in the newspapers telling the date 
on which the new model could be 
inspected, there was an air of 
mystery about every Cadillac show 
window. A dark curtain was 
draped over the window and in 
front oi this, hung on gilded 
chains, were the symbols “V-63.” 
A sign in one corner of the win- 
dow announced that on a certain 
night the curtains would be drawn 
back. 

Next there was a_ full-page 
newspaper advertisement entitled 
“Expect Great Things in the New 
Cadillac” with “V-63” in a shadowy 
background. The day before the 
advertisement appeared, announce- 
ments telling of the new Cadillac 
and inviting people in to see it 
were sent out to a select mailing 
list. The announcements were en- 
graved and were enclosed in such 
a way as to convey the impression 
of an important social event. 


CAREFUL PREPARATIONS FOR STAGING 
THE UNVEILING 


Careful directions were given 
the dealers and distributors for 
staging the unveiling of the new 
model. Inthe larger display rooms 
a raised platform was made with 
a runway at either end. At a cer- 
tain hour in the evening the new 
cars were driven across the plat- 
form one by one while a salesman 
indicated the specific points of 
each. 

In some places the new models 
were preceded by several of the 
ancient cars put out by the com- 
pany, including one of the early 
four-cylinder cars, so as to show 
the great progress made in design. 

There were seats for the guests 
and music from an orchestra. The 
room was to be especially deco- 
rated with palms and flowers. 
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Every year, for nine consecutive 
years, including 1923, Vogue has 
carried far more advertising of 
women’s hosiery than any other 
magazine. In 1923, Vogue is 
carrying nearly twice as much as 
its nearest competitor. 


This is one of the 16 classifications in which 
Vogue carries more advertising than any other 
women’s magazine. 


Onyx has advertised since 1900 
McCallum “ x Se 

Phoenix = ¢ “ 1910 
Van Raalte “ " “1913 
Luxite - “ S ae 
Mohawk si 3 — 
Allen “a” “ “ “ 1920 
Burson ” - . 1922 
Holyoke > i ~ 
Corticelli wd ” “« 1922 
Gordon ” sia - 1922 
Windsor new in 1923 
Quaker 7 1923 
Davenport hte 1923 
Finery = 1923 





OGUE 


oy One of the Condé Nast Group 
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The dealer was instructed, how- 
ever, not to allow the entertain- 
ment feature to distract attention 
from the new cars. 

The plan provided that a canopy 
be erected over the entrance to the 
salesroom, to add to its appearance 
and make the public know some- 
thing interesting was going on. 
Canopies being ordinarily used at 
social gatherings, they were ex- 
pected to impart distinction to the 
showing of the new Cadillac. 
Liveried doormen were on the job 
and the sales force appeared in 
evening clothes. Every effort was 
made to give formality to the 
display. 

The plan was laid out in the 
fullest detail, outlining the fac- 
tory’s part and the dealers’ and 
distributors’ parts. 

The factory paid for all the pre- 
liminary and announcement adver- 
tising and also for the general 
campaign in national, class and 
trade magazines which is sched- 
uled to run for many months. It 
also supplied the dealers and dis- 
tributors with posters for window 
display and for outdoor advertis- 
ing. _It also prepared a series of 
booklets on “V-63,” a sales manual, 
sets of sales letters, special book- 
lets on Cadillac brakes, a de luxe 
catalogue and a booklet telling the 
story of the car’s construction. All 
this was supplied the dealer with- 
out charge. 

The dealer’s part was to repeat 
the teaser and announcement ad- 
vertising in desirable local papers 
not on the factory’s list. For this 
purpose mats were supplied him, 
but he paid for the space. He 
also was to correlate national ad- 
vertising in his local advertising 
efforts and to carry on a follow- 
up campaign in his local news- 
papers. 

Some interesting selling. and 
advertising stunts have been pro- 
vided for the dealers to use as 
the selling campaign progresses. 
The company is encouraging its 
dealers to follow the example of 
the Morris Motor Car Company 
of Waterloo, Ia., which put on a 
parade of thirteen successive 
Cadillac models, a man garbed as 
Father Time driving the oldest 
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and a boy driving the new car. 

The dealers are being urged 
also to associate the “V-63” car 
with every successful event and 
every prominent anu unusual per- 
sonage possible. Leading visitors 
to the city are to be invited to use 
the car. Governors, judges and 
other important executives are to 
be taken to State fairs and other 
celebrations in the cars. The 
whole thing is being conducted on 
a basis of “seeing a thing is worth 
100 descriptions of it.” 


TELEPHONE USED ONLY FOR 
INVITATIONS 


It is provided that each retailer 
have a “telephone bee” two eve- 
nings a week. Every member of 
the sales staff is to be present and 
must call a list of persons on the 
telephone, inviting them to see the 
models. The telephone is regarded 
as not the proper medium to carry 
sales propaganda into the home, 
but as being just the thing to use 
for an invitation. 

Another advertising stunt con- 
sisted of the dealer securing the 
photograph of the first man or 
woman purchasing one of the new 
models and using it in local news- 
paper advertising. 

Outdoor advertising had an im- 
portant part in the campaign from 
the beginning and will continue to 
be worked in harmony with the 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing. The dealers were notified 
several months in advance to se- 
cure outdoor bulletin-board loca- 
tions and were to have their sign 
painters start work as soon as 
the announcement advertisements 
were released from the factory. 

“Our appeal,” says Mr. Bur- 
nett, “is primarily to persons of 
wealth. Nevertheless, there is a 
valuable mass effect in all this 
carefully co-ordinated scheme of 
advertising which we desire to take 
advantage of. We want every- 
body to know about the new 
models and to impress them highly 
regardless of whether they are 
prospective buyers. People talking 
favorably about our cars, even 
though they may never buy one, 
go to make up a great advertising 
asset in the aggregate.” 
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‘I bought my car through 
Cosmopolitan and it is 
most satisfactory.”’ 






So say many Cosmopoli- 
tan readers in answer to 
a recent questionnaire. 
Nothing proves buying 
power so positively as 
cash. That’s why Cos- 
mopolitan offers a real 
market for automobiles 
and accessories. 
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The Border of this adver- 
tisement is the distinguishing 
mark of Cosmopolitan’s five 
services— Motoring, Schools, 
Food, Travel, and Druggist. 
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@smopolitan 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. Hammesranr J. J. Baaxerr 
Eastern Sales [Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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- Follow The 


The Locust Point Terminal In Baltimore Harbor 


@ Baltimore real estate is 
changing hands often. Profits 
are often made even before title 
is taken. There’s a Howard 
Street boom. There’s a St. 
Paul Street boom. One big 
office building after the other 


is going up. 
@ All this means an active 
town. And an active town 
means a town that has money 
to spend. And a town that 
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‘Real Estaters”’ 


has money to spend is a good 
town to advertise in. 


@ There are only six cities 
bigger than Baltimore. 


@ There are few towns that 
have a better coverage of 
homes than The Sunpapers 
have in Baltimore. 


@ Baltimore is on most “‘big 
time”’ lists now. 


@ And the use of The Sun- 


papers is automatic! 


September Average Net Paid Circulation 
Daily (M & E) 239,580 
Sunday - - - 176,073 


A Gain of 3,799 Daily and 18,198 Sunday 
Over September, 1922 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8s. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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(<The American Weekly Line 
is an Express Route. In circling 
the country it stops only where 
the stopping is productive. Its 
coverage, however, is practically 
twice as great as any other 
publication in America can 
give with way stations, cross- 
ings and water tanks included.99 


“Cover the Country” via 
the American Weekly Line. 
For full particulars address 


‘American eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager 





1834 Broadway, New York 


Largest Circulation in the World 


If you want to see the color of their money— 
use. Color!—A. J. K. 
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More Opinions on Bok’s 
Advertising Guesses 


Varied Fields of Advertising and Publishing Give Opinions on the 
General Circulation of Guesses on Amounts Spent in Advertising 


Te appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Inx of September 27 a number 
of letters from its readers con- 
cerning the circulation by Edward 

Bok of guesses made con- 
cerning the amounts of money 
spent annually in various types of 
advertising mediums. 

Throughout the past week let- 
ters have continued to come to 
Printers’ INK on this subject 
and on the establishment of eight 
annual advertising awards by Mr. 


ok. 

Most of the varied fields of ad- 
vertising and publishing are being 
continually heard from. It is not 
possible to print all of the replies 
received. Therefore, a selection 


of letters has been made. Opinions 
in support of the position taken 
by Printers’ INK, i. e., that the 


general circulation throughout the 
country of guesses on amounts of 
money spent on advertising is 
harmful to advertisers and adver- 
tising in general, and opinions of 
those at variance with this posi- 
tion are given below: 


Reductio ad Absurdum 
“Tue Stanparp Union” 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

While Mr. Edward W. Bok is dis- 
tributing prizes for the best advertise- 
ments and the best advertising, he might 
also broaden his field by awarding 
prizes for the best paintings produced 
under varying circumstances during the 
year. Surely the latter can definitely 
be determined as well as the former. 
There can be no possible difference of 
opinion in the minds of the judges. 

Who shall say what advertisement is 
best until one knows the result of its 
publication; and who then will be able 
to determine whether it was the adver- 
tisement or the medium in which pub- 
lication was given that produced such 
result? 

Advertising is a service, and as such 
cannot be regarded as taxable except as 
an additional burden to successful busi- 
ness. Unsuccessful business is not 
taxable, and unsuccessful business as a 
rule is unadvertised business. Success- 
ful business is fairly well taxed now, 
and it would be absurd to assume that 


the law-makers of the United States 
would consider seriously 
published in The Atlantic Monthly 
which are supposed by Mr. Bok, but by 
no one else, to represent annual ex- 
penditures for advertising. 

If we are to tax advertising, we must 
then issue a license and charge a tax 
against every salesman of every de- 
scription now engaged in selling any- 
thing anywhere in the United States. 

Such an absurdity, of course, can 
never be a law in this country. 

“Tue Stanparp Union,” 
F. R. Huntsman, 
President. 


Misinformation Regarding 
Advertising Increased 
“Tue Natron’s Business” 

Wasuincron, D. C., Sept. 25, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


You are absolutely right. Before any 
figures on money spent in advertising, 
are presented to the public generally, 
they certainly should be authentic, as 
there is enough misinformation abroad 
regarding advertising and expenditures 
connected with it already. 

If the figures could be presented cor- 
rectly however, I do not believe that it 
would do any great harm. In fact, I 
think it might broaden the discussion 
of advertising and, in the long run, 
help the cause generally, although one 
must admit that it would probably add 
to the growing pains of the advertising 
industry as it stands today. 

Personally, I believe that the subject of 
advertising is bound to have a great di 
of discussion centring around it in the 
next three or four years, but from this 
discussion will come a very much 
broader understanding of the forces we 
are dealing with, and a much broader 
acceptance of it as one of the outstand- 
ing forces in more economical distribu- 
tion all along the line. 

f the amount of money involved in 
advertising continues to grow, and the 
public continues to feel t in some 
way it is paying the advertising bill of 
the country, then the backfire will be 
only increased if, a few years from 
now, the figures are dragged out in the 
open and exploited politically or other- 
wise. 

Of course, when we agree that no 
figures should be presented unless they 
are authentic, it practically eliminates 
the possibility of publishing such figures, 
because there are few sources today 
equipped to do anything more than 
oo cottage. or 

ut, when the right figures are pre- 
sented and the real story has been told 
of what such figures mean in economical 
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distribution, I believe the advertising in- 
ours will be on a firmer basis than ever 
ore. 
“Tue Nation’s Business,” 
ERLE THORP, 
Editor and General Manager. 


Believes Emphasis of 
Magnitude Has Value 
E1nson-FreemMan Co. 

New York, Sept. 19, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am sorry that I cannot agree with 
the stand you have taken concerning 
the matter of giving publicity to the 
volume of advertising business done in 
this country. 

f course, any figures that are a mis- 
representation are wrong, and I heartily 
agree with that part of your contention 
which deals with the “spreading of ‘mis- 
information’ at this time.” 

When I saw Mr. Bok’s figures, I, 
too, thought that they were pretty high, 
especially twenty million dollars in 
window advertising, although this may 
not be so gross an exaggeration as some 
of the other figures. . 

But the general policy of suppressing 
information concerning the advertising 
of an industry in order to avoid adverse 
legislation, or the oe | of undue 
attention to it on the part of legislators, 
is in my opinion, unsound. 

I think the good which it will do the 
advertising b to emphasize to the 
world its tremendous magnitude and ex- 
traordinary growth, more than offsets 
the disadvantage of possible advertising 
tax, and I, for one, would be in favor 
of telling the world more and more of 
the money that is being spent in adver- 
tising. Xe 

It is about time that the advertising 
fraternity prove to legislators and the 
community in general that advertising 
is neither a luxury nor a speculation, 
but a very definite business investment 
justifying itself in the reduction of 
living costs as much as any other ex- 
penditure now being made by business 
men. A battle between the advertising 
men of the country and the long-haired 
legislators attempting to put over an 
unjust tax would bring out some truths 
bere advertising that ought to be made 
ublic. 
™ On the other hand, if it is just at this 
time to have a special tax on advertis- 
ing, then let us have it, and even this, in 
my inion, would do advertising no 
more harm than good, I do not think 
any worth-while business concern would 
quit advertising or curtail its appropria- 
tion because of a tax, and such a tax 
might be the means of discouraging 
some people who should not advertise. I 
am not advocating an advertising tax, 
but who is to say that such a tax would 
not help to make certain types of busi- 
ness men recognize more and more the 
part advertising contributes in raising 
the standards and lowering the costs 
of living? 

It ms to me that you with your 
eae yy publication could make fine 
capital out of Mr. Bok’s announcement 
by pointing out that like the report of 
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Mark Twain’s death—his figures are 
somewhat inflated and pointing out more 
nearly what the real figures are so that 
all may know just how big an institution 
advertising really is. ‘ 
Don’t you think we are striking: at 
the very roots of advertising if we ad- 
vocate the suppression of any facts 
about a business or an industry? If the 
figures are true, and truth is good, let 
us give it publicity because truth adver- 
tised has always done good, But just 
as you aver, let us be sure that the 
information we disseminate is not “mis- 
information,” 
Er1nson-Freeman Co., 
ARTHUR FREEMAN, 
resident. 


A Tax Hearing Arising from 
Statistic Guessing 


NationaL Ovurtpoor ADVERTISING 
Bureau, Inc. 

New York, Sept. 26, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I certainly agree most wholeheartedly 
with your stand that the publication of 
misleading and ofttimes entirely errone- 
ous figures purporting to represent the 
expenditure in various advertising me- 
diums should be a 

In the medium of outdoor advertising, 
with which the writer is particularly 
concerned, it is absolutely impossible to 
secure accurate estimates of the national 
expenditure. Estimates of people in the 
business, who should be competent to 
judge, will vary as much as 100 per 
cent. 

I have no doubt that it is equally 
difficult to secure accurate statistics con- 
cerning other mediums. 

Several years ago, when Congress 
was considering putting a war-time tax 
on outdoor advertising, it was demon- 
strated to the various members of the 
Congressional Committee that the actual 
volume was so small that the amount 
of tax that could be collected would 
not pay the cost of collection. The im- 
portant fact was brought out that the 
members of the Congressional Com- 
mittee had over-estimated the amount 
spent in this medium as much as two 
thousand per cent. 

It is perfectly evident that such an 
impression could have been gained only 
through the misguided dissemination of 
much misinformation tending to impress 
the public with the vast amount of ad- 
vertising that is placed without any 
supporting facts showing the vast econ- 
omy that is being effected in national 
distribution through the judicious use 
of advertising. 

NationaL Ovutpoor ADVERTISING 
Bureau, Inc., 

F. T. Horxins, 

Manager. 


Aesop Pointed the Moral 


“Tue PHILADELPHIA RECoRD” 
PuiLapvetpxia, Sept. 21, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I agree thoroughly with your views 
on the publication of estimated amounts 
spent for advertising as outlined in 
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Drawing by Erté. In 
the October Harper's 
Basar, Erté, in satiri- 
cal vein, turns from 
fashions to a review 
of Paris art exhibitions. 


PRINTERS’ INK 








TRUE! The price of Harper’s Bazar 
* is 50c, but the fashionable 
woman who pays it for the October Harper’s 
Bazar receives a de luxe magazine of 204 
pages, containing the work of the foremost 
fashion artists of Paris and New York— 
Baron de Meyer, Drian, Erté, Soulié, Mary 
MacKinnon, Tappé and others. And, as 
added value, lots of good fiction. Harper’s 
Bazar is expensive but, editorially, it justifies 
its price. 


Harpers Basar 


¥ IN LONDON 


6f.1N PARIS 


. 
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Edward W. Bok’s article to appear in 
The Atlantic Monthly. Any table of 
figures which is inaccurate will give rise 
to agitation, which is harmful. 

It is like the Asop Fable of the 
Three Black Crows—every time the story 
is told it gets worse—and certainly if 
there is any agitation in favor of in- 
creased taxation on advertising it should 
at least be based on facts and not esti- 
mates. 
“Tae PHILADELPHIA RECORD” 

Rowe StTEwaktT, 
Business Manager. 


Why Poster Association 
Opposes Bok’s Guesses 
Poster ApvertistNc Association, Inc. 

Curcaco, Sept. 26, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The Poster Advertising Association, 
Inc. agrees with you that the publication 
of figures alleged to represent the sums 
annually invested for advertising in the 
United States in respective mediums is 
unwise. 

First, because the compilation of such 
figures based upon mere guesswork or 
only approximate facts, gives no real 
information, and, consequently, serves 
no useful purpose; and secondly, be- 
cause the publication of any figures is, 
as you suggest, very likely to create a 
wrong impression in the mind of the 
general public, which in the main, of 
course, has only an erroneous notion of 
the valué and pur of advertising. 

So far as the publications of this asso- 
ciation are concerned, we do not give 
publicity to such information. 

Poster ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 
JosernH Harris, 
Promotion and Research Department. 


Answers to Two Indictments 
“Tue Iron AGE” 
New York, Sept. 22, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Frankly, I cannot become alarmed 
about the possible danger of giving pub- 
licity to Mr. Bok’s estimates. To take 
up your two indictments in their order: 

It is, as you say, quite impossible to 
get accurate statistics on the amount of 
money spent in advertising. Still, ad- 
vertising is such a fascinating business 
that I do not believe much success will 
attend efforts to “suppress” estimates 
such as those made by Mr. Bok and 
others. 

I earnestly think that we should be 
taking a step backward if we attempted 
to minimize the importance of advertis- 
ing, and an estimate of aggregate ex- 

ditures is the best way to get an 
idea of its importance. We shall always 
have estimates, and, in the absence of 
accurate statistics, I for one am content 
with an estimate made by an intelligent 
authority. It is far better, in my mind, 
to use Bok’s figures than any compiled 
by less informed men. 

The estimates themselves I think are 
conservative. True, the total is im- 
posing—$1,284,000,000, but the irtdi- 
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vidual items do not seem. particularly 
high. I was surprised that Bok’s esti- 
mate of the amount of money spent for 
trade-paper advertising was as low as 
$70,000,000. 

Only a portion of these trade papers 
are industrial publications, and a _ por- 
tion of $70,000,000 would look mighty 
small when contrasted with the 62% 
billions of dollars’ worth of products 
made by industry in the last complete 
census year. 

Congress has done some pretty queer 
things, but somehow I have sufficient 
faith in our law-makers’ intelligence and 
advertising men’s ability to show clearly 
the unwisdom of taxing advertising to 
prevent me from. worrying greatly about 
the matter. 

_The tax is one that it would be very 
difficult to apply arid collect, except in 
the case of periodical advertising. 

As to the harm the dissemination of 
Bok’s figures would do the work of pub- 
lishers and associations in their orts 
to lighten the burden’ of second-class 
postage rates, an analysis of the list 
shows that the estimated advertising ex- 
penditure in magazines is only $247,- 
000,000. Surely this is not large enough 
to give anyone a false opinion of the 
prosperity of magazine publishers, who 
are the chief fighters for lower postage. 

My candid opinion of the whole mat- 
ter is that it. would be ostrich tactics to 
make an attempt to suppress Bok’s esti- 
mates. Perhaps they are high; perhaps 
low. As I said, I think they are con- 
servative. If advertising’s freedom from 
taxation depends solely upon the lack of 
information regarding the amount of 
money spent for advertising, then I think 
it behooves us advertising men to edu- 
cate Congress regarding advertising’s 
place in the economic scheme of things. 

“Tue Iron Ace,” 
C. S. Baur, 
General Advertising Manager. 


Advertising Is Not a Separate 
Entity in Business World 
“TExTILE Worip” 

New York, Sept. 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


You can put me down as being abso- 
lutely opposed to the publication of 
figures calculated to show the total 
annual investment in various classes of 
advertising. 

The spreading of information of this 
character is very misleading, as it places 
an entirely wrong interpretation upon 
advertising. Advertising by itself means 
nothing and likewise a statement of 
figures which are presumed to show the 
annual investment in advertising means 
nothing. Advertising only becomes a 
power and a factor in commercial and 
industrial life when it is co-ordinated 
with a product, a service, a sales plan, 
or whatever one chooses to call it. To 
put it another way, a salesman who is 
out of a job is in exactly the same 
position as advertising when it is con- 
sidered separately and apart from the 
product or service with which it is 


geared, | 
That is why it is dangerous to quote 
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Foran Tshall iave” 


Localize your 
campaigns 
in Juvenile 
Magazines by 
advertising in 
the Globe- 
Democrat, 
Rotogravure, 

agazine, 
Comic Section, 
Children’s 


When SHE says it 


HE’S anywhere between 6 and 16. Lives 

in St. Louis. Goes to one of the best 
schools in the world—one of the St. Louis 
public schools. 

She needs everything—wants everything. 

And her wants are usually gratified. 

Would you expect her to be a newspaper 
reader? ... Sheis. We've made her one, 
by giving her special features—pages of them 
—in The Sunday Globe-Democrat. She con- 
siders it her paper and looks forward to it as 
eagerly as anyone in the family. 

She has a birthday every year. She is a 
principal celebrant of Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Mother's Day, May Day. 

If you want to study oe spending habits, 
advertise in her paper. 

cA brochure, “Reaching That Fuvenile 


Market in St. Louis,” will be mailed you 
on request. It is really a revelation, 


ST. LOUIS 
SUNDAY 


Globe-Bemocrat 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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What Is Wrong 
With This Picture? 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC., TENTH 
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ublications 
Are Market Places 


You wouldn’t go to a fruit market to buy Technical 
Equipment. 


Buyers of fruit go to a fruit market where fruit is sold. 
Buyers of Technical Equipment go to a market where 
this class of specialized equipment is sold. 


Publications are market places. 


The sixteen McGraw-Hill Engineering and Industrial 
Publications are not markets for fruit, safety razors 
or union suits. They are the specialized market 
places where buyers go to purchase the specialized 
equipment used by them in their particular industry. 


Advertisers in McGraw-Hill Papers are in a protected 
market place. 


Here Are the Speczalized 
Market Places: 


INDUSTRIAL 
American Machinist 
American Machinist (European Edition) 
Power 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


CONSTRUCTION 


Engineering News-Record 


MINING 

Engineering & Mining Journal-Press 
oal Age 

Pacific Mining News 


TRANSPORTATION 


Electric Railway Journal 
Bus Transportation 


ELECTRICAL 
Electrical World 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical Retailing - Journal of Electricity 
Industrial Engineer 


EXPORT 


Ingenieria Internacional 


ENUE AT 36th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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figures which will get laymen in the 
position of regarding advertising as a 














separate entity in the business world. It 
is bound to lead eventually to unfair 
taxation at the hands of unscrupulous 
legislators. 
“TExTILE Wort” 
. Bracpon, 
Treasurer. 





Mr. Bok’s Guesses Were 
Eliminated 


“Tue InpranaPpotis News” 
INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 24, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I am inclined to agree with you that 
publication of figures relative to the 
volume of advertising, which figures 
can after all, be only ranked estimated, 
is apt to cause advertising more harm 
than good. 

The article with reference to Edward 
W. Bok’s prizes was sent out generally 
by the Associated Press and carried in 
the local morning paper in full with 
estimates of advertising volume. The 
News carried a story on the article but 
eliminated the advertising figures. 

Some of the estimates, for instance 
“electric” and “painted signs,’ “novel- 
ties’ and “direct advertising” would 
seem to me to be obviously exaggerated. 

“Tue INDIANAPOLIS News,” 
Frank T. CarRo_t, 
Advertising Manager. 


Misleading the Public 
“Tue OKLAHOMAN-TIMES” 
Oxtanoma City, Sept. 22, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I agree with you 100 per cent in doing 
what we can to suppress the publication 
of this extravagant statement that there 
is being spent $1,284,000,000 for adver- 
tising. 

There is no question but what the 
average person would immediately come 
to the conclusion that all of the 
necessities of life were costing him 
more money because of this tremendous 
expenditure. 

It would take pages upon pages 
all publications to explain to the elie 
why this is profitable to both the public 
and the manufacturers as well as the re- 
tailers and to explain to the consumers 
that this advertising is not increasing 
the cost to them would be a difficult 
matter. 

“Tum OKLAHOMAN-TIMES,” 
H. E. Dreter, 
Advertising Manager. 


A Question of Accomplishment 
“Tye New Orieans Item” 
New Orteans, La., Sept. 22, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In perfect candor, I am of the opin- 
ion that the figures mentioned in r. 
Bok’s article in The Atlantic Monthly 
will cause a good bit of comment about 
the magnitude of advertising as a force. 

‘I do not believe aged will be a tax 

on advertising, but am pathetic with 


the point of view that a icitation should 
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not be based on statistical data of this 

character, but on concrete evidence of 

what advertising has done—on the argu- 

ment of Advertising Achievement rather 

than on the theme of the amount spent 

or invested in advertising. 

“Tue New Orveans Item,” 
NEWMYER, 

Associate Publisher. 





Not for Public Discussion 

“THE sens JournaL” 

September 27, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have always taken it as a general 
principle that it does not pay to brag 
up one’s industry outside of the in- 
dustry. 

I think it is all right for us adver- 
tising men to talk about advertising ap- 
ee pe cay among ourselves. But 
ave never thought it a good thing to 
discuss them publicly, because, as you 
have so well stated, the public misun- 
derstands. I not only think that Con- 
gress would misunderstand advertising 
figures, but I am quite sure that the 
oublic would misunderstand them, 

ieving these tremendous appropriations 
were an added tax on merchandise. 

“THe MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL,” 

C. W. Jones, 
Vice-President. 


C. F. Abbott with Steel 


Construction Institute 

Charles F. Abbott has been appointed 
managing director of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, an or- 
ganization for prometiog the interests of 
structural stee Executive offices are 
soon to be opened in New York. Mr. 
Abbott was formerly ggg of sales 
of The Celluloid Company, New York, 
and more recently was with the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., 
New York. 


Cincinnati Toy Manufacturer 
to Advertise New Product 


The Crosley Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, has placed the advertising 
of its new product, Go-Bi-Bi, a toy 
walker, in the hands of The Keelor & 
Hall Company, Cincinnati advertising 
agency. Trade journals, national maga- 
zines _and direct-mail advertising will be 
used in a campaign to be conducted for 
this product. 


Frank Sturner Joins 
J. M. Bundscho 


Frank Sturner, who has been with 
the advertising department of the Chi- 
cago Tribune for the last four years, 
has joined the service department of J. 

undscho, Chicago typographer. 


Death of Arthur W. Spencer 


Arthur W. Spencer, for many years 
vice-president and a director of the River- 
dale Press, Brookline, Mass., died re- 
cently. He formerly had associated 
with several New York publishing houses. 











Of the Fish that can be 
Caught on a Fishing Trip 


‘*For the Browns are the real supporters of progress in the arts. 
They are always the first to take up the new idea. Who had 
incandescent mantles first? Neither you nor I; but the Browns 
had them while we walked in darkness. Who first discarded 
the old musical box and bought the gramophone? Who seized 
the safety bicycle and made it their own? Who listens to the 
voice of the inventor crying in the wilderness? Not the 
cultured and leisured ones of the land, not the literary and 
scientific, but the Browns, the Cerebos of the earth. They 
are the people who read the advertisements. ”” 


WituiaM McFee in ‘‘Casuals of the Sea.” 





Of the Fish that can be 
Caught on a Fishing Trip 


AN invitation to a Warburton fishing trip is 
by way of being a social accolade. 

When, therefore, Mrs. Warburton in addi- 
tion to extending an invitation to Mrs. Brown, 
suggested that she contribute a salad to the 
luncheon party, Mrs. Brown felt herself the 
recipient of a double compliment. 

But alas, she realized with a sinking heart 
only the day before the excursion that on a fish- 
ing trip salad became a problem. Her practical 
mind pointed out to her that on such an occasion 
salad might be difficult to serve—and that silver- 
ware, even though second-best, might fall 
overboard. ; 

But rare is the situation that finds Mrs. Brown 
at a loss—nor was she on this occasion. Her 
solution was simple but ingenious: she packed 
individual portions of salad in individual Lily 
Cups, made them secure with paraffin paper 
over the top and attached little Saniforks. 

What wonder that Mrs. Warburton and the 
entire party, in fact, complimented her prettily 
not alone on the excellence of the salad but on 
her ingenuity in serving it! 

With such simple expedients are social 
triumphs won. 





To be sure, Mr. Brown when they were 
back at their own cottage complained that not 
many fish had been caught; but Mrs. Brown 
merely smiled and made the cryptic observation 
that the most important fish don’t swim in the 


sea at all. 


She didn’t, as a matter of fact, care much for 
fishing, anyhow—although she was glad to 
know that if there shou/d be another fishing trip 
the Browns would again be asked to go along. 
And meanwhile there was that beach party 
Friday night 


No one in Fairport is more resourceful in 
these matters than Mrs. Brown; and for the 
best of reasons. It is her business to be. It is 
the business of all the people who are moving 
ahead in the world everywhere. 


One principal source from which she acquires 
her proficiency in these matters is her favorite 
magazine—The Designer; which is natural 
enough because 7e Designer devotes a greater 
proportion of its contents to precisely such sub- 
jects than any other leading women’s magazine. 


It is, in fact, aimed directly at the eager, 
mounting-upward type of woman, most zealous 
to conform with the highest standards of deport- 
ment and social resourcefulness. 





Of course, if you are aiming your advertising 
message at those women who have arrived, who 


are quite satisfied with their possessions and their 
places in the world, the advertising pages of 
The Designer will hold small allure for you. 


But if you are chiefly interested in the rest- 
less, upward-moving classes—-the Browns of 
Fairport and everywhere—where will you find a 
magazine that will reach them so exclusively 
(or so effectively) as The Designer? 


The 


DESIGNER 


THE DESIGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 





Disposing of Postage Stamps Sent 
as Payments 


A Problem of Interest to Every Advertiser Who Receives Remittances 
in Postage Stamps 


Special Washington Correspondence 
VERY advertiser who has of- 
fered a special sample or 
other introductory proposition of 
the kind direct to the public has 
faced the annoying problem of 
using or disposing of quantities 
of stamps sent to him as remit- 
tances. Usually, before a cam- 
paign of the sort has progressed 
very far, the advertiser finds that 
he has accumulated enough 
stamps.to last his concern many 
years, and he looks around for 
a market for the surplus. 

Since the Post Office Depart- 
ment does not redeem adhesive 
stamps, it cannot prevent their 
resale; but it attempts to dis- 
courage the use of stamps as a 
substitute for currency. The De- 
partment does not advise, although 
it cannot prevent, the sale of such 
stamps to brokers, who operate 
in all of the large cities, and 
handle stamps at a discount of 
about 25 per cent. The develop- 
ment of this market would en- 
courage theft, hence it is opposed 
by the authorities. 

There is a vastly better method 
of disposing of remittance stamps, 
which has been used successfully, 
and which gives the advertiser a 
ready market at an expense of 
only 3 or 4 per cent, at most. 
on a fairly large quantity of 
stamps. It was disclosed recently 
during brief interviews with 
W. Irving Glover, Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, and Rush D. 
Simmons, Chief of Postal Inspec- 
tors, and neither offered any ob- 
jections to its use. 

However, both Mr. Glover and 
Mr. Simmons said that advertisers 
would confer a favor on the De- 
partment and facilitate the postal 
service by requesting, whenever 
possible, that remittances be made 
with postal money orders. Stamps 
that are not used for mailing 
at the offices of purchase are a 
constant source of annoyance to 


the Department, and result in un- 
recognized and unrewarded work 
for postmasters. 

The salaries of all postmasters 
are fixed by law on a basis of 
receipts, which also governs the 
size of each post office organiza- 
tion. When stamps are purchased 
at one post office and used -for 
mailing at another they throw 
the credit out of balance, and 
work a hardship on the latter. 

For this reason, postmasters 
generally protest when large 
quantities of stamps, purchased at 
offices other than their own, are 
sold or used in their cities or 
towns. The stamps may have 
been accumulated by advertisers, 
they may be sent to a branch by 
a main office, or they may be at- 
tached to direct advertising ma- 
terial furnished by an advertiser 
to a customer for local mailing. 


THE “BEST” MARKET IS NOT 
RECEPTIVE 


The largest users of stamps are 
influenced by the attitude of their 
postmasters, and the advertiser 
who attempts to sell them large 
quantities usually finds that his 
seemingly best market is not 
receptive. The use of mailing 
machines and the fact that short 
strips of stamps slow down hand- 
stamping also furnish objections 
to the resale of stamps. 

A much better market is one 
that is seldom supplied. It offers 
a wide distribution of the stamps, 
hence it is not opposed by post- 
masters. And while it requires 
the giving of service on the part 
of the seller of the stamps, it 
returns a price that is close to 


par. 
Practically all drug and cigar 

stores sell stamps to their patrons, 

and it is the custom for them to 


sell the stamps at cost. The best 
retailers in these lines usually say 
that the presence of stamp vend- 
ing machines is resented to some 
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extent by their customers, and the 
machines are used more for their 
convenience than for profit. There 
is always a loss when stamps are 
torn from the sheet and sold a 
few at a time, and the service con- 
stitutes something of a problem 
for all of the stores, and partic- 
ularly for the large chains. 

At least one advertiser, who 
receives several thousand dollars’ 
worth of one and two-cent stamps 
a year, has found it profitable to 
supply this chain-store market. 
He has taken the curse off the 
selling of stamps by the stores, 
and he disposes of his entire 
receipts at a cost of less than 
three per cent. 

The advertiser arranges with the 
chain to buy the stamps at original 
cost when furnished in lots of 
five twos and ten ones enclosed 
in envelopes bearing the name of 
the store. The envelopes are small 
and are made of transparent paper 
treated with paraffin, and each 
bears on its face a simple printed 
message something like this: 


The selling of stamps at cost in this con- 
venient form is a service we are glad to 
offer our customers. 
The Smith Drug Stores 
Chicago 
5 two-cent stamps. 


There is no loss to the store 
in the handling of stamps put up 
in this way. When a customer 
calls for any other number a 
word of explanation is all that is 
necessary to induce a purchase in 
ten-cent units. The stock of 
stamps can be easily checked at 
any time, and the method solves 
the problem of retailing stamps 
satisfactorily for the stores. 

The advertiser should have a 
definite understanding or contract 
with the management of the 
stores. He should sell the prop- 
osition with samples of the 
packages, and he should be ex- 
ceedingly careful to see that only 
perfect stamps are enclosed. The 
count is easily checked be- 
cause of the transparency of the 
envelopes. 

If the printing is well done, the 
envelopes made of a good quality 
of paper and the stamps accurately 
enclosed, a ready market for an 
almost unlimited quantity of one 


Price, 10 cents, 
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and two-cent stamps can be 
created or maintained in this way. 
The stamps can be inserted in the 
transparent envelopes as they are 
taken from the mail. 

The proposition can be cheap- 
ened by using small manila en- 
velopes but this is not recom- 
mended. The advertiser should 
merchandise his stamps as he does 
his regular goods and if he offers 
them to the chain-store market in 
the most attractive form possible, 
along the lines suggested, he will 
have no trouble, doubtless, in dis- 
posing of his receipts at slight 
expense. 


Campaign Run to Stabilize 


Business in Specialty Lines 

A move toward stabilizing of business 
in specialty lines has been made in the 
last year by the American Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, bout 
245,000 retail envelope folders, pa 
on retailers to accept delivery of 
specialty orders when duly given, were 
distributed to 241 jobbers. Mailing 
cards urging proper care of specialty 
orders, proper care of stock and the 
turning out of old stock first, and 
1,375 warehouse signs reading: ‘Turn 
Out Old Stock First,” were also sent 
to jobbers. 


Advertising Plans of the 


Franklin Process Company 
G. T. Metcalf, advertising manager of 


the Franklin Process. Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., dyeing machinery, informs 
Printers’ Inx: ‘‘We are at present 
advertising job dyeing and_ Franklin 
dyeing machines in e trade papers 
and there is a possibility that later on 
we will advertise Franklin colors to 
the public.” 


Changes Name to The Owens 
Advertising Agency 


The name of the Advertisers Service, 
Tulsa, Okla., has been changed to The 
Owens Advertising Agency, of that city, 
taking the name of the owner, Kent J. 
Owens. 


Wm. H. Rankin Advances 
V. J. Galbo 


V. J. Galbo, assistant production man- 
ager of the Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
has been made production manager, suc- 
ceeding the late James Hoffman. 


Appoint Thomas H. Child 

Rural Life, Rochester, N. Y., and The 
German Farmer, St. Paul, Minn., have 
appointed Thomas H. Child, New York, 
as their Eastern advertising represen- 
tative. 
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Since September 1922 the 
value of taxable property 
in Minneapolis has in- 
creased approximately 
$30,000,000. The total 


value now is $834,737,156. 
You can reach and influ- 
ence 80 per cent of this 
buying power through 
The Minneapolis Journal. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented in ee. Yor, Chicago, gf 
Rorented oe Net lara & Ormsbee, Ii 
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An Answer to an 
Oft-Repeated Question 


WeEstTINGHOUSE Etectric & MANnu- 
FACTURING COMPANY 
East PittspurGcuH, Pa. 
Sept. 25, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On page 147 of Printers’ Inx for 
August 30, 1923, appears an editorial on 
the farm market which contains so much 
meat that I should like to furnish copies 
of it to our farm light and power plant 
dealers, and also to the members of our 
own organization who are interested in 
the sale of this product. 

Please let me know whether it is pos- 
sible for you to furnish us with 500 
reprints of this editorial, and if so 
what the cost will be. If it is not 
possible for you to furnish reprints, 
please let me know whether we have 
your permission to have this editorial 
pom a and copies distributed as 
mention providing we give proper 
credit to PRINTERS’ Ink. 

In our opinion, this editorial will 
command more attention on the part cf 
our dealers, salesmen, and district office 
people if it reaches them in the form of 
a reprint, but the editorial is so good 
that we want to distribute it in some 
form. 


WestTINnGHousE Etectric & Manvu- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 
D. A. Wotrr, 
Merchandising Section, 
Department of Publicity. 








Tue BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
SOMPANY 

Battimore, Mp., Sept. 27, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would like very much to reprint 
the article “How Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Is Developing Ticket Salesman- 
ship,” appearing on page 65 of the 
September 20 issue Printers’ INK. 

This is an especially good message to 
send to our ticket agents and we desire 
the reprints for that purpose. 

Tue BattimorE AND Onr10 RAILROAD 
Company, 
R. C. MacLettan, 


Advertising Agent. 





Reapinc Iron Company 
ReapinoG, Pa., Sept. 6, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We were very much interested in your 
article entitled “Advertising That Makes 
Sales in the Building Field” in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly for September, 1923, and 
the comments you ve made on the 

ing Iron Company’s advertising are 
sincerely appreciated. 

We feel that a reprint of this article 
placed in the hands of each of our 
officers and sales force would be of 
considerable value in maintaining an 
enthusiastic interest in the company’s 
advertising. We will be very glad to 


pay whatever cost may be involved in 
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getting up 50 reprints of this entire 
article on paper similar to that used in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. 

Reaptnc Iron Company, 

Hersert D. Etvipce, 
Advertising Manager. 

WE are receiving so many re- 

quests to furnish reprints of 
editorial features in PrinTERS’ INK 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly that it 
ought to be explained publicly that 
we are not in the printing business 
and the only things we have for 
sale are subscriptions and adver- 
tising space. When reprints are 
wanted, the advertiser can obtain 
them from his regular printer. It 
is always wise, however, to follow 
the example of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in the above letter 
and obtain in advance permission 
for republication. While any 
paper likes to be quoted, a request 
for permission to reprint is not 
only courteous but avoids compli- 


cations with authors who have 
specially reserved republication 
rights. 


We notice that the multiplicity 
of books appearing on advertising 
are built up chiefly on material 
which has previously appeared in 
Printers’ INK. Sometimes the 
Little Schoolmaster gets credit for 
this material, but more often the 
credit goes to Mr. Ibid.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





New Advertiser Appoints 


San Francisco Agency 
The advertising account of the Hotel 
Canterbury, a new hotel at San _ Fran- 
cisco, has been placed with the Harold 
Cc. Wurts Advertising Agency, also of 
Central California 
be used for this ac- 


San Francisco. 
newspapers will 





count. 
“Concrete” Appoints Western 
Manager 
Marshall C. Johnson has been ap- 


inted Western manager of Concrete, 

etroit. Mr. Johnson, who will be lo- 
cated at Chicago, was formerly with the 
La Salle Extension University, of that 
city. 





Leo Le Vine Becomes Special 


Representative 
Leo Le Vine, recently with the Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Deseret News, as 
eiesntioing manager, has engaged in 
business for himself as a publishers’ 
representative. His _ offices’ will 
located in Salt Lake City. 




















wow wwe 
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The Proof of 
the Pudding 


We have been telling you that in Chicago 
the newspaper that appeals to young 
people—people under forty and those 
who THINK under forty—is the Chicago 
Evening American. 

This means something to space buyers. 
For example— 

The Evening American carries more 
musical instrument advertising than any 
other Chicago daily newspaper. 

The Evening American carries more 
amusement advertising than any other 
Chicago daily newspaper. 

During the first eight months of 1923 the 
Evening American registered a greater 
increase in automobile advertising than 
ALL OTHER CHICAGO DAILY PA- 
PERS COMBINED. 

Who buys musical instruments? Who 
patronizes amusement places? Who, to- 
day, is the biggest purchaser of automo- 
biles. 


YOUTH! 





EVENING 


A Good Newspaper 
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The Largest Farm Paper 





Patriarchs of Agriculture 
Read The Farm Journal 


—83 years old—was present at the wigwam that 
gave us Lincoln. He has been a member of 
both the Assembly and Senate of Illinois, 
supervisor of his township, a World’s Fair 
judge of livestock and a Director and President 
of The American Poland-China Record Co. 





It Pays and Proves It Pays 
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Circulation over 1150000 





Sixty-sEVEN of Mr. Countryman’s 
83 years have been spent in Illinois where 
he has not only watched the evolution of American 
agriculture but has exerted a marked influence on 
the progress made by farming since the Civil War. 


He started farming for himself in 1865 with little capital, 
but with the-confidence of his friends, who gave him 
credit. Today he owns 800 acres of choice Illinois farm 
land, fine herds of Shorthorn cattle and Poland-China 
hogs. He is one of the oldest breeders of Poland-Chinas 
in Illinois, and has been an important exhibitor of these 
and Shorthorn cattle, and has taken about 70 prizes dur- 
ing the last three years, of which most have been firsts. 


Despite his 83 years he is still active, drives his automo- 
bile on long journeys and transacts all his own business 
affairs. 


“For forty years now,” Mr. Countryman says, “we have 
enjoyed The Farm Journal and look forward to its 
coming.” 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
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Chicago 
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F a prospective motor car 
buyer, upon reading an 
automobile advertisement says, 
“What a wonderful ad!” you 
can be sure the ad isn’t won- 
derful at all—it is probably a 
failure. If, however, he says, 
“That must be a wonderful 
motor car,” the advertisement 
is a success. This principle 
applies to all advertisements. 

The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 

News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 

letin, is sent each month to our 

customers’ salesmen. Many sales 

managers, advertising managers, 


and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


Acopy will be sent at your request. 








The Fourth Measurement of 
Advertising 


Weight, Energy and Ability Are the First Three—The Measurement of 
“Time” Is Now Set Forth as the Fourth 


By Benjamin Jefferson 


Advertising Manager of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, and Author of the 
Milline & Actline Advertising System and the Pagette Plan 


WEEN I proposed certain defi- 
nite standards to assist in 
the analysis of advertising as dis- 
tinguished from the mere study of 
advertisements, I began the list 
with Weight. It seems that un- 
derlying everything else, advertis- 
ing must have weight. We can 
succeed by weight alone, no mat- 
ter how low gur copy may be in 
Energy. .A message in the im- 
perative mood delivered often 
enough without a word of explana- 
tion may convert the world. For 
a classical example remember, 
“Carthage must be destroyed!” In 
modern advertising practice, we 
have seen many successes achieved 
practically through the use in tre- 
mendous quantities of such simple 
signs as: 





SOMEBODY’S 
SOAP 











But the second measurement— 
Energy—under which comes the 
strength of the advertising copy, 
if it be without adequate circula- 
tion, is like trying to make bricks 
without straw. Thousands of ad- 
vertisers have fooled themselves 
by placing the Energy of the copy 
ahead of Weight of the message. 
One measurement without the 
other is like substituting promise 
for performance, bluff for busi- 
ness, 

In describing the second mea- 
surement as Energy, I feel that in 
this one term we have a descrip- 
tion of the vital factor in copy. 
Petty, inoffensive, ladylike, self- 
praising advertisements—or more 
probably announcements — auto- 
matically scale themselves as very 
low in Energy. This is just as it 
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should be. But red-blooded copy 
full of sales news radiates mag- 
netism. I have often seen two 
pieces of mail-order copy, one of 
which was ten times stronger than 
the other. I have seen newspaper 
copy containing a coupon, where 
one advertisement would pull 
twenty times as many inquiries as 
the other—and of equal quality. 

Therefore, since we are con- 
cerned with results, Energy, while 
not entitled to the first place, in 
my opinion is surely entitled to 
second position. 

The third measurement of ad- 
vertising — Ability— has always 
been a source of peculiar fascina- 
tion to me. The slightest advance 
in ability of the product has the 
most widespread influence on the 
advertising campaign. 

Let us take up four problems in 
Ability: one of which has been 
solved; one of which is unsolved; 
one of which is probably solved 
but possibly contains Ability which 
has been overlooked, and one of 
which is a mystery to me. 

Our first problem in Ability is 
the safety razor. This article, as 
you all know, came before the pub- 
lic thirty or forty years ago. 
was first brought to my attention 
in the form of a fixed blade with 
a removable guard. I used such a 
razor for several years, saving 
money and time and at the same 
time providing amusement for my 
friends. Most of the friends I 
recall sported Van Dyke beards. 
The original safety razor firm had 
a fortune within its grasp but it 
failed to analyze the Ability. As 
soon as the product was reversed 
and we had the fixed guard and 
the removable blade what hap- 
pened? The ability of the prod- 
uct was increased over twelvefold, 
because a dollar safety razor will 
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easily consume $6 worth of blades 
a year and will last for two years. 
The. fortunes that have been made 
on this article could not have been 
accumulated except for the change 
in the Ability of the product. 
For the second problem, to take 
one which is still unsolved, I will 
instance coffee. The trouble with 
coffee is that it is only an in- 
gredient. We read the finest copy, 
full of energy, and we are reached 
by messages that have great 
weight and finally purchase a pack- 
age of the delicicus beverage that 
is to be. Then we turn this over 
to Olga who looks at it askance, 
mutters something, and proceeds 
next morning to make this coffee 
“yust like she made it in Bergen.” 
The most deadly dope I ever tast- 
ed came from well-known brands 
and the most delicious coffee I 
have had in our home has, in many 
cases, been made from unknown 
brands—but in the latter case a 
coffee-lover made the coffee and 
began the rites by putting twice 
the usual allowance in the coffee 


pot. 

The third problem is that of an 
article which present manufac- 
turers consider 100 per cent strong’ 
in Ability and perhaps may be so. 


It is the fountain-pen. But if 
someone had a fountain-pen that 
required a new pen point every 
month, just the same as does a 
wooden penholder, that manufac- 
turer would bring into his business 
Ability far out-ranking anything 
possible in a pen that has no 
anchored follow-up. The reason 
I never use a fountain-pen, and 
I know there are thousands of 
others like me, is because I get 
tired of the same pen point. It is 
one of the joys of life to pick out 
a nice new pen point and start a 
fresh page. When my bank bal- 
ance is good I use a Jackson stub, 
but when I can see the bottom of 
the apple barrel I write with an 
inoffensive No. 303 Gillot. 

The fourth problem in Ability 
which has always been a mystery 
to me is why rubber-heel concerns 
do not also trv to sell rubber soles. 
This worried me for years. There 
was the customer—with his old 
worn-out shoes—converted by ad- 
vertising to the rubber heels. There 
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he was convinced that he could 
save 41,418 (more or less) nervous 
shocks a day by changing from 
leather to rubber in his shoe re- 
pairs. But apparently no one 
considered that the advertising 
Ability of this product might 
easily take in the soles and thus 
double the sales. But at last to 
my personal relief it is being done. 
The most recent cobbler I ap- 
proached sold me both soles and 
heels of rubber or some semi- 
rubber composition. Now I am 
saving toe jolts as well as heel 
shocks and am _ correspondingly 
easy-going. 

In the study of Ability I have 
had the good fortune to be very 
close to the manufacturers of talk- 
ing machines and of player pianos. 
There is an extraogdinary differ- 
ence in these two articles in the 
ratio between the original pur- 
chase and the ratio of follow-up 
material used. I hardly know 
how to account for it. It seems 
that the buyer of a talking ma- 
chine would use about so many 
records in the course of the first 
year and that the buyer of a play- 
er piano would use rolls to about 
the same number. But it does not 
work out that way. The great 
preponderance of Ability as the 
matter now stands rests with the 
talking machine. The new in- 
dustry of radio is wrestling with 
this phase. There is an old say- 
ing in the piano trade that when 
you sell a piano you bury a friend, 
for the value of his patronage for 
tuning, sheet music, etc., is negli- 
gible. Will radio be the same sort 
of a product or like the talking 
machine will it flourish mightily 
because of the legitimate follow-up 
business ? 

Granting these three measure- 
ments the places to which I have 
assigned them, I would advocate 
for our fourth measurement— 
Time. 

This gives a complete list as 
follows: 

1—Weight 
2—Energy 
3—Ability 
4—Time 

Under the fourth measurement 
we may have to consider things 
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Beyond Expectation 


Detroit News Rotogravure 
Doubles food ProductSales 


HE 100% attention value of 

Rotogravure in The Detroit 
News is amply illustrated in the 
case of the Hammond-Standish 
Company, manufacturers of 
quality food products. In mar- 
keting Greenfield Sausage the 
News Rotogravure more than 
fulfilled all expectations as the 
following statement indicates: 

“We previously tried several 
methods of publicity, but last sea- 
son we decided to use the Roto- 
gravure Section of The News be- 
cause we have a high-class prod- 
uct and wish to reach the better 
class of people. The results were 
far in excess of our expectations; 
the sales almost doubled. We are 
certainly going to use the same 
medium again this season.”— 
Hammond-Standish Co. 

Your product advertised in the 
Rotogravure Section of The 
News not only gets 100% atten- 
tion, but gets that attention in 
practically every home in Detroit 
and vicinity. 


The 
Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily 
or Sunday in Michigan 
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from a broad standpoint one mo- 
ment and at the next in a minute 
way. In fact, everything con- 
nected with that curious station- 
ary quality which we call Time, as 
we ourselves pass by, may fairly 
be scrutinized here. I wish I could 
embellish this essay with a photo- 
graph of Lorado Taft’s monu- 
mental work recently unveiled in 
Washington Park, Chicago. His 
gaunt hooded granite figure of 
Time is something that, once seen, 
becomes part of our understand- 
ing. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE TIME FACTOR 


The importance of time in ad- 
vertising is shown in a striking 
manner by a chart exhibiting the 
sales, overhead, and _ earnings. 
When the sales line is pushed up 
at an acute angle, the earnings re- 
spond at once. Later the overhead 
creeps up and the earnings are 
diminished. It follows therefore 
that often this fourth measure- 
ment—Time—may be the sole dif- 
ference between success and 
failure. For if our advertising 
brings 100 customers into the 
house in one day, we may have a 
veritable gold mine; but if it takes 
two days to bring in the same 100 
customers, the business shows a 
loss. The overhead has _ been 
doubled. 

Viewed by months in a business 
where the overhead is fairly fixed, 
it is really Time that determines 
the earning. If the sales for one 
month amount to one million dol- 
lars and the business overhead is 
practically fixed and the earnings 
are only $1,000, it is yet prac- 
tically certain that the doubling 
of the sales the next month will 
result in a tremendous profit, all 
coming from speeding up. An- 
other way of speaking of the Time 
factor is the statement so often 
made that in many businesses no 
money is made until after 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, or in seasonal 
businesses that no money can be 
made for the first nine months of 
the year; but that October, Novem- 
ber, and December should result 
in handsome dividends. 

Since this fourth measurement— 
Time—plays so important a part, 
it follows that it should be studied 
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in its relation to every advertising 
campaign. This study usually in- 
dicates the wisdom of a leaning 
toward large space, large circula- 
tion, and fool-proof products. 
These are the great time-savers. 
It is better to spend a year in ex- 
perimenting or even several years 
and be ready to go ahead strong 
than to start along at a slow 
speed hoping against hope for 
something to turn up. In tests 
of advertising campaigns, this 
fourth measurement deserves far 
more consideration than it  gen- 
erally receives. 

Time presents so many facets 
that I can touch upon only a few 
of them. In the case of the ad- 
vertiser who has divided his sales 
into Class A and Class B, it is 
Time more than any other thing 
that makes Class A so much more 
profitable than Class B trade. In 
many cases $100 worth of Class 
A merchandise represents only 
one hour’s time upon the part of 
clerks, etc. But Class B mer- 
chandise (usually accessories) to 
reach the total of $100 may cost 
ten hours of time. Another wide- 
ly divergent angle is the importance 
of shortening the time at the dis- 
position of the customers in mak- 
ing decisions. The opportunity to 
spend too much time in the big 
store made the old-time cigar 
store an easy prey for the new 
small chain tobacco shops, where 
it is impossible for the loafers 
to congregate. 

Of Time in its relation to sea- 
son or popular demand, I shall 
say nothing here, as Time in that 
sense belongs under Ability. Nor 
shall we look into Time in its rela- 
tion to being made part of the 
product. Time is often sold under 
“Terms.” Thus out of every 
twenty pianos sold, seventeen are 
sold on time, etc. But this also 
comes under the head of Ability. 

The speeding up of operations 
may fairly begin with such ele- 
mentary things as the ever great- 
er employment of the long-dis- 
tance telephone and the telegraph, 
and to this may be added the fixed 
habit of at once broadcasting by 
printers’ ink every good pulling 
letter, or sales idea. 

When an advertiser has evolved 
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Steadily Forging Ahead! 


The demand for the October issue 
of Hearst’s International Magazine 
insures a big jump in the November 
print order, notwithstanding the fact 
that the edition now onsale exceeded 
its predecessor by 50,000 copies. 


The sale of October in New York 
City has been particularly brisk, in 
spite of the fact that the newspaper 
strike prevented the appearance of 
the usual announcements on publi- 
cation date. 


This steady circulation growth, 
coupled with the remarkable adver- 
tising gains being made with every 
issue, is conclusive proof of the con- 
sistent progress of this publication. 


/[feassts [ntemational Magazine 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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a good thought, he can easily have 
at hand a list perhaps of 500 
agents to whom it would be just 
as welcome as to his original 
correspondent. Think of the gain 
in time as a result of such a habit. 
Then the study of shortening the 
gaps between printed matter and 
the customer; between the show 
window and the possible buyer; 
and between the clerk and the visi- 
tor by means of counter display; 
all occur under this division of 
our subject. 

J. M. Simpson, president of 
Marshall Field & Company, on 
the subject of Time, has, how- 
ever, issued a very valuable word 
of warning. He is speaking of 
Time in the form of a turnover. 
He says, “While we realize that 
the faster you use your dollars, 
the more times a year you buy and 
sell and earn a profit, the greater 
(other things being equal) will 
be the total volume of your profit; 
we still feel that the primary pur- 
pose of business is to render a 
service.” 

Here comes one of those many 
delicate adjustments which the 
advertiser must make. Shall we 
aim entirely for today’s profit, 
let tomorrow take care of itself? 
Shall we deal only in things that 
are quickly salable, or shall we 
strive to attract the better trade 
and the greater profit in the long 
run, through operating a concern 
that fills the needs of all sorts of 
people including those who want 
styles in our product that are no 
longer in the front rank?’ There 
are many such questions, and 
various are the answers. Still I 
know all will agree that noth- 
ing but good can come from con- 
stant watchfulness of the Time 
element. 

In analyzing advertising me- 
thodically by the four major 
measurements many things are 
bound to be brought up for discus- 
sion that in general would be en- 
tirely overlooked. 

The first measurement—Weight 
—is practically certain to receive 
a great deal of attention. 

The second measurement — 
Energy—is also in no danger of 
‘neglect, for there are hundreds of 
alert advertising men ready to 
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write copy upon any known or 
unknown article. We must not 
blame the publishers if they con- 
sider the first measurement to be 
of overwhelming importance. Nor 
need we find fault with the writers 
who believe that the Energy of the 
message is almost a cure-all for 
the advertiser’s difficulties. 

But the advertiser will do well 
to give importance to the never- 
ceasing study of the Ability. 
Both the publishers and the adver- 
tising men must take this more 
or less for granted. It is the 
manufacturer’s business to have 
his product as widely salable as 
possible. A single, happy thought 
here may ‘be worth many dollars. 
The sales force and the factory 
superintendents, however, may be 
counted upon to respond heartily 
to calls for the betterment of the 
article. Co-operation between the 
sales department and the advertis- 
ing department also may be 
counted upon in most cases, for 
the sales department will welcome 
the assistance of the advertising 
department even though many of 
the suggestions prove to be im- 
practicable. 

But lastly,-when all the enthusi- 
astic factors have departed, the 
fourth measurement — Time — 
awaits the patient research of the 
managers of the business. Here 
economies may be revealed that 
may prove no less important in 
building a solid edifice than the 
lines of endeavor indicated by the 
first three specifications. 


New Orleans Agency Opens 
Jackson, Miss., Office 


The George W. Reese Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of New Orleans, has es- 
tablished a branch office at Jackson, 
Miss. This office is under the manage- 
ment of Miss Earlene White and Mrs. 
Ligon Smith Forbes. 

Miss White was formerly with the 
El Dorado, Ark., News. Mrs. Forbes 
for several years was a member of the 
advertising staff of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, and formerly had 
7 teria manager of the El Dorado 

ews. 


Toledo Electrotype Appoints 
D. S. Cummins 


D. S. Cummins has been appointed 
assistant treasurer and manager of the 
Toledo Electrotype Company, Toledo, O. 





Putty Takes on Advertising Form 


The’ Briggs-Maroney Company of Boston Has Greatly Increased Its 
Tonnage by Direct-by-Maii Campaign 


HE man trying to sell the idea 

of advertising is always run- 
ning up against the objection that 
the business is different. And yet 
sand from the seashore has been 
packed and sold through advertis- 
ing to people far from the sea- 
shore. 

There are some products which 
seem, at first sight, hard things to 
advertise. People in general look 
upon putty as just putty. Men 
who have not grown too old are 
apt to remember the time when, in 
connection with a long tin tube, it 
was used in their boyhood days as 
an annoying missile. The handy 
man about the house, who some- 
times does his own painting or 
puts in a pane of glass after the 
coal man’s visit, sends to the store 
to get “some putty.” Until recent 
years, many weird concoctions 
have been marketed and labeled 
“putty.” 

The basic ingredients of putty 
are the same as those of paint— 
white lead and linseed oil. But 
being applied in a thick mass with 
a knife, putty must work freely, 
hence whiting is used also in the 
mixture. This latter is a pigment 
prepared from English chalk by 
grinding. It analyzes about 98 
per cent carbonate of lime. In 
some putty such materials as 
marble dust and ground limestone 
mixed with linseed oil are used. 
This type of putty shrinks and 
deteriorates quickly, causes cracks 
and eventually peels off. cer- 
tain type of elastic drying varnish 
is also added for the reason that 
putty should dry hard from the 
bottom up and not from the top 
down, as linseed oil naturally 
dries. 

The Briggs-Maroney Company, 
Boston, has been a maker of putty 
since 1842 and in these eighty-one 
years has naturally learned some- 
thing about the putty business. 
Realizing that there was a big de- 
mand for high-grade putty and 
that consumers would pay a little 
more for something that would 
give more service, the company, 


about five years ago, registered the 
name “Peerless” and started to 
advertise to consumers. The 
trade-mark difficulty was _ over- 
come by packing the product in 
tin containers of various sizes, 
ranging from 125-pound steel 
drums to the 25-pound pail and 
the 1-pound can. Each container, 
to identify it, has five distinctive 
corrugated circles and above them 
the trade-mark label. 
THE ADVERTISING STORY 

A direct-mail campaign to deal- 
ers and large consumers started 
several years ago. The messages 
in this campaign tell the difference 
between putty as it is generally 
known and Peerless Putty. The 
series has been mailed to an ever- 
increasing list of paint dealers, 
painters, hardware merchants, gla- 
ziers and some architects. 

It would seem to be a difficult 
thing to convince customers that 
there is a real difference in putty, 
yet John Briggs, president of the 
company, tells Printers’ INK, 
“Our folders bring hundreds of 
orders by means of the return 
postal attached and many more 
requests for samples and prices 
which lead to orders. Peerless 
Putty is ordered by name and is 
now written in the specifications 
by many of the leading architects 
and engineers. Through persis- 
tent direct-by-mail advertising, 
Peerless Putty has come to mean 
to the trade all that the name im- 
plies. Advertising of this nature, 
over a comparatively short period, 
has resulted not only in greatly 
increasing our total tonnage in all 
grades, but has shown a steady 
proportionate increase in the de- 
mand for a quality product and 
has greatly helped build good-will 
and prestige.” 


Joins Capper Farm Press 


John B, Gaughen has joined the Chi- 
cago office of the Capper Farm Press. 
Mr. Gaughen recently was advertising 
and sales-promotion manager of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo. 
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W. H. Schaeffer Joins 
Shuman-Haws 


William H. Schaeffer has joined the 
Shuman-Haws Advertising Company, 
Chicago, as vice-president, succeeding 
R. R. Shuman, who has disposed of his 
interest in the firm to R. C. Haws. Mr. 
Schaeffer has been an account executive 
with Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chi- 
cago, for the last five years. e was 
at one time with the Chicago staff of the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company. 


To Advertise Automatic Chick 


Feed Package 

The M. C. Peters Mill Company, 
South Omaha, Neb., manufacturer of 
Arab horse and mule feed and Red 
Feather poultry feeds, plans a_special 
advertising campaign on its Red Feather 
Chick Starter shortly. This product 
is marketed in an automatic feeder 
package. 


C. H. Fessler Joins Canton 


“News” 

Charles H. Fessler has joined the 
display advertising department of the 
Canton, O., News. e was for three 
years sales promotion and advertising 
manager of Phe Gluck Stores Corpora- 
tion, Sharon, Pa., and was at one 
time assistant -advertising manager of 
the Farrell, Pa., News. 


Heating and Plumbing Sales 
and Advertising Men to Meet 


The fourth annual conference of ad- 
vertising and sales executives of con- 
cerns which are members of The 
National Trade Extension Bureau of 
the poating and heating industries will 
be held at Evansville, Ind., on October 
29, 30 and 31. 


New Magazine Campaign for 
Lead Pencils 


The Imprint Pencil Company, New 
York, manufacturer of lead pencils, is 
making plans for the conduct of a new 
campaign in magazines. This advertising 
will be direct by The Dauchy Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 


Newcomer & Company 


Augment Staff 
C. R. Hurst has joined the sales 
department and Sam Hurst has 
made supervisor of typographic layout 
of New & Company, Inc., New 
York printers. Both were formerly. of 
Hurst & Hurst, typesetters of that city. 





Will H. Howell and Associates 


Add to Staff 
Donald T. Howell has joined the staff 
of Will H. Howell and Associates, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 
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Pratt & Lambert to Feature 


Anniversary in Advertising 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, manufac- 
turers of varnishes, will be featured in 
all of the advertising of the company 
during its 1923-1924 campaign. The 
list of magazines used is to be increased. 
Action pictures showing uses of the 
product, “61” floor varnish, will be 
continued and the quality appeal em- 
phasized in “Vitralite” copy. greater 
number of farm papers will be used 
in a campaign just commenced on 
“Effecto” auto finishes. The advertis- 
ing program includes architectural and 
paint trade publications in addition to 
those mentioned. Direct mail advertising 
and dealer helps will also form an im- 
portant part of the campaign. 


Changes Name to Better 


Describe Business 

The Mishawaka Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Company, Mishawaka, Ind., manu- 
facturer of “Ball-Band” rubber and 
woolen footwear, has changed its name 
to the Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen 
Manufacturing Company. For many years 
after the company was first organized 
in 1868, it dealt in woolen goods ex- 
clusively, but today it reports its rubber 
business as far in excess of its woolen. 


Atlanta Concern to Advertise 
Four Million Pairs of Shoes 


Farm papers and trade publications 
will be used in an advertising campaign 
which The Georgia Wholesale Company, 
Atlanta, will conduct in its merchan- 
dising of four million pairs of .army 
trench shoes through the retail trade. 
This advertising will be directed by the 
Acme Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 


R. L. Shepherd with 
Mansfield Tire 


Robert L. Shepherd has joined The 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., 
Mansfield, O., as advertising and sales 
promotion manager. Mr. Shepherd, for 
the last four years, has been with the 
Bastian-Morley Company, La Porte, 
Ind., in a similar capacity. 


L. B. Farley Joins “Banker & 


Tradesman” 

L. B. Farley has been oppointed ad- 
vertising manager of anker and 
Tradesman, Boston. Mr. Farley was 
formerly New England representative of 
i. American Legion Weekly, New 

ork. 


To Represent “Mill Supplies” 

The Crawford Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has appointed Farley & Godvin, 
publishers’ representatives, New York, 
to represent Mill Supplies and the 
“Mill Supply Buyers’ Guide” in all 
territory east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, 
succeeding George A. Brown, resigned. 
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It took Henry Ford forty years to make 
his first million dollars. And to-day he 
has $200,000;000 in the bank because he 


knew what the people wanted, he knew how 
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to make it and he knew enough to sell it to } 
them at the right price. But -as they say - 
the first million is the hardest to make, and 
few men ever made a million before they 
reached the fourth decade of their lives. 
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It took New York City more than 
three hundred years to get a million popula- 
tion. To-day it has more than 6,000,000. 
Its deep harbors, its accessibility to the old 
world, its hardy Dutch and English pioneer 
stock -all these contributed toward making 
New York City the largest city in the world 
to-day. In all history, no city ever grew so 
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fast or amounted to so much after it grew up. 
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to Get This Million 
It took TRUE STORY only four years to 
get a million circulation, on the news stands. Its 


million came to it because it is founded on the first 
real, big constructive idea that the magazine world 
has known in our time. In all the history of mag- 
azine making, no. other magazine ever achieved a 
million in four years. And all that strictly on the 
merits of the publication alone. 
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How Jimmied Editorial Space Is 
Sold 


A Solicitation That Even Guarantees Circulation 


Te organized endeavor of 
press agents to pervert and 
debase the reading columns of 
American newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals for their own personal 
gain continues and grows more 
rapacious daily. 

While the press agent gains in 
money, by selling something which 
he has neither moral nor legal 
right to sell, advertisers lose be- 
cause mediums which have only 
reader confidence to sell are being 
weakened and undermined. 

A short time ago Printers’ INK 
called attention to two solicitations 
made to advertisers to divert 
maney that was being spent for 
advertising space into fees for 
press agents who would get 
nothing” from 


“something for 
publishers. 
These press agents made prom- 


ises of actual delivery of space 
of publications. They offered for 
sale space that publishers, the 
owners of the space, would not 
offer. 

There has come into our hands 
another solicitation of a self-ap- 
pointed salesman of the reading 
columns of American newspapers. 
This solicitation, made by the 
Inter-Ocean Syndicate, which was 
in letter and brief form, is given 
in part below : 

. a world-wide demand 
could be built up for your product 
and from our experience in serv- 
ing associations, believe we are in 
a position to spread favorable 
news regarding your product 
throughout the entire United 
States. 

“There is no guesswork or 
promises in regard to circulation 
obtained—we guarantee it in writ- 
ing and prove it by actual clippings 
submitted. 

“The service which we are offer- 
ing you is not a spasmodic story 
now and then, but a continuous 
stream of favorable editorials pre- 
pared by experience publicity 
writers. 


“If we do not deliver the circu- 
lation guaranteed you do not pay. 

“Our own news-publicity ser- 
vice, which has been in operation 
for twenty years, is sent to daily 
and weekly newspapers from coast 
to coast. In addition, we have sev- 
eral supplemental news feature 
services of high standard. One 
of these is the pictorial news ser- 
vice. This includes pictures and 
news stories combined. Six hun- 
dred representative newspapers 
throughout the country receive 
this service. Its widespread use is 
evidence of its merits. 

“Another branch of our service 
inclifdes full-page articles which 
are accompanied by artistic pic- 
torial layouts. This full-page 
feature goes to representative 
newspapers. It has been found 
to be of distinct service and has 
aroused the enthusiasm and praise 
of our clients. 

“Our campaigns have been es- 
pecially successful in behalf of 
trade and other associations. 
Through a continuous stream of 
news-publicity stories we have 
been able to keep before the public 
the objects of an association. In 
cases where, through misunder- 
standing, an association or organi- 
zation is being assailed by new 
legislation or by unfair criticism 
we have been able to offset the 
adverse movement. Our service 
has accomplished more in the way 
of obtaining public confidence for 
an organization in a single month 
than the organization’s own meth- 
ods would accomplish in two years. 


A LIST OF CUSTOMERS 


“The character of our service 
may be understood when it is con- 
sidered that our organization has 
been retained by the Canadian 
Government, by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, by the Hudson Bay 
Company, which once ruled 
supreme over all of Canada west 
of Hudson’s Bay and which is 
today the biggest fur trading and 
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department store organization in 
the world; by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Land Colonization De- 
partment, the largest railroad in 
‘the world; by the Grand Trunk 
Railway; by Marshall Field & 
Company, wholesale and retail; 
by the American Homes Bureau 
in their propaganda for ‘Better 
Homes’; by the National Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association, which in- 
cludes most of the leading jewelers, 
- of this country and Canada; by 
the Brotherhood of American 
Yeoman; by the, Supreme Wood- 
man Circle, Canadian National 
Railway, United Grain Growers, 
Wheat. Council of the United 
States, whose slogan is ‘Eat More 
Wheat’; National Transportation 
Institute, Subscription Book Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and in addi- 
tion in the past we have conducted 
other industrial and political 
publicity campaigns. 

“In one other respect our pub- 
licity organization is distinct. 
Other organizations steadfastly 
refuse to make a fixed guarantee 
as to what results will be obtained 
in the way of publicity. We guar- 
antee results. A circulation figure 
is fixed. At the end of each 
month a report is submitted. This 
report includes clippings from the 
newspapers, technical periodicals 
and magazines having a combined 
circulation of the figure guar- 
anteed. The clippings come from 
the six big recognized clipping 
bureaus. The report includes the 
name of the newspaper, the date 
of the issue in which the story ap- 
peared, and information as to 
circulation. In this way the client 
knows exactly what he is to re- 
ceive when he contracts for our 
service. 

“Large books of clippings are 
on file in our offices. They are 
the best proof of results. 

“No one can estimate the money 
and cents value of a continuous 
stream of favorable publicity sent 
out at regular intervals month 
after month, and the cost of the 
Inter-Ocean Syndicate service in 
comparison with the resuits ob- 
tained is _oxceptionally low. 

* * * from the very nature 
of our service it is confidential 
and must be treated so.” 
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U: R. Colson 
Heads Advertising Spe- 
cialty Association 





RAE COLSON was elected 
* president of the Advertising 
Specialty. Association at its twen- 
tieth annual convention which was 
held at Chicago, September 24 
to 27. He succeeds L. L. Joseph 
who has been made honorary vice- 
president. L. Hartley was 
elected second vice-president and 
the following officers were re- 
elected: Charles R. Frederickson, 
first vice-president; G. Felsenthal, 
treasurer, and Bernice Blackwood, 
secretary. 

Frank A. Geiger, Theodore 
R. Gerlach and Walter C. Heath 
were clected directors for a three- 
year term, and A. Selikowitz was 
elected director for two years to 
fill an unexpired term. 

Among the speakers who ad- 
dressed the convention were: 
Herbert S. Houston, Our World, 
‘New .York; Mason Warner, 
vice-president, Snitzler-Warner 
Company, Chicago, who discussed 
the relationship of the advertising 
agency to the manufacturer, and 
W. Frank McClure, vice-president, 
Albert Frank Company, Inc.. 
and chairman of the National 
Advertising Commission, Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Fred B. Smith, Johns- 
Manville, Inc., New York, was 
the principal speaker at the con- 
vention dinner. 


Long Beach, Cal., 
Merged 


The Long Beach, Cal., Telegram has 
ae pe the Long Beach Daly News. 

oth of these newspapers, which were 
published evenings, Roos been com- 
bined under the name of the Telegram- 
News. 

J. P. McKinney & Son, publishers’ 
representatives, ew York, have been 
appointed to represent the Telegram- 
News. 





Newspapers 





New Account for Gundlach 
Agency 
The Jones Bros. Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, publisher of ‘“‘Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the World,” has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Gundlach Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago. 
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First! 


Vp E complexion of Financial Advertising 


in Greater New York is one of swiftly 
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changing significance. 


At the end of the first eight months of the year, 
the standing of the morning papers is worthy of 
deep study on the part of the advertiser who seeks 










Lines Gain Lines Loss Percent 
The World 70,916 29% 
The American 56,644 17% 
The Times 131,780 7% 
The Tribune 146, 362 17% 


The Herald 





MALLERs BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING Forp BUILDING 
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San Francisco, Catir. Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


SECURITIES BriLpIneG 
SEATTLE, Wasu. 







responsiveness in an important classification. 


New York | 











Quaker Oats Seeks Intensive Dis- 
tribution for New Product 


Starts Outdoor Campaign for Its Newest Product, Quick Quaker Oats 


FTER a twelve-year suspen- 

sion of outdoor advertising 
activity, The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is back with a 
poster campaign for Quick Quaker 
Oats. The first poster of a series 
has been released and placed in 
some of the States where the com- 
pany has a distribution for this 


The point on which The Quaker 
Oats Company intends driving for 
the present is winning a more in- 
tensive distribution where the new 
product already has a _ foothold 
and helping the national distribu- 
tion to a start. 

The first poster, which has al- 
ready made its appearance in .a 












QUAKER 








BRIEF AND SIMPLE OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COPY BEING USED IN INTENSIVE 
DISTRIBUTION EFFORT 


product. Others will follow within 
the next few weeks until the com- 
pany has a representative showing. 

Quick Quaker is the newest 
member of the Quaker family. It 
is about two years old, but when 
it was introduced it was under the 
name Instant Quaker Oats. About 
this time last year the name was 
changed, the word “Quick” being 
substituted for “Instant.” It was 
advertised at that time in Western 
newspapers with the time-saving 
element as the principal selling 
point. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it 
has been advertised, Quick Quaker 
Oats is still new. At the present 
time it is distributed only in a 
limited territory, although the 
company plans to build up a na- 
tional distribution through its 
poster and. publication campaigns. 
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few locations, is a twenty-four 
sheet of simple design showing 
the familiar Quaker trade-mark 
and the Quick Quaker package. 
Its main purposes are to identify 
the new product as a Quaker item 
and to sell the idea of the rapidity 
of preparation. 

Advertising had an important 
share, in the opinion of those 
thoroughly familiar with the sales 
and advertising policies of the 
company, in the success of Quaker 
Oats, the original Quaker product. 
This was advertised widely in 
magazines first and later in news- 
papers and out of doors. Up to 
about twelve years ago painted 
bulletins and posters of the 
Quaker, scroll in hand, were a 
familiar sight and even now some 
of the painted signs are occasion- 
ally encountered in rural sections. 
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Hardware Age is the big gun in 





the hardware trade with the known 
range for dealer interest. 
The weekly Market Reports in 


HARDWARE AGE 


are known everywhere for their 


dependability. 


They are indis- 


pensable to right buying. 
Its live merchandising stories are 
known for their sales and profit- 





bringing value. 


Its reader interest is a known 
quantity—investigations made 
by manufacturers prove it to 
be the overwhelmingly pre- 
ferred business paper of hard- 
ware dealers in all sections of 
the country. 

Its circulation is known 
(A.B.C.) and of known value 
—82% of its retail subscribers 
are rated by Dun at $5,000 or 
over. These are the men that 
do the great bulk of the retail 
hardware business. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 W. 39th St. 
i, New York 





Member of 
A.B.C. 
A.B.P. 
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When the Agent Prescribes ' wake when — The 
There was a time back in the Dark an com service’: Today of a 
ising agents didn’t advertise © ns esctibi advertising for 
adver increasing list of agent campaigns are being conductec can 
themselves and many interesting Sai ages 0 assu 
thei 
PRINTERS’ INK 191 enou 
Advertisingagents bought 6914 pages to b 
to veer tase own organizations 
in PRINTERS’ INK gave 1922, le ii 
that 
the ¢ 
prob 
that 
In other words, the advertising agen- own 
cies of the country are advertising cies 
their own services in the business goin 
papers of the advertising field. In the 
this they show excellent judgment y 
and afford one more demonstration react 
of the growing appreciation of the Chane 
value of a specialized message in a ‘ 
specialized medium, directed to a spe- with 
cialized group of buyers. We 
as A 
had | 
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the s 
spite 
For | 
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sched. 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Head 
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Sauce for the goose ts 
sauce for the gander 


The physician who proves the efficacy 
of a prescription by trying it on himself 
can then prescribe for his patients with 
assurance and confidence, and deserves 
their faith and trust. What is good 
enough for the doctor surely ought not 
to be too good for the patients. 


It is gratifying, therefore, to observe 
that the best advertising agencies of 
the country are applying to their clients’ 
problems the same degree of wisdom 
that they employ in connection with their 
own advertising. They are placing their 
clients’ advertising in business papers 
going to their clients’ markets, just as 
they use business papers themselves to 
reaclt the advertising market. 


One well-known executive connected 
with one of the largest agencies said— 
“We regard business paper advertising 
as ACCOUNT INSURANCE.” He 
had discovered that an account with a 
solid foundation of business papers on 
the schedule would carry through de- 
spite other failures. 


For those who want to cut down the 
element of speculation to zero, we sug- 
gest a liberal recognition of these 
‘“‘bread-and-butter’’ mediums on the next 
schedule. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 
Different Fields of Trade 


A. 
“Bp 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in alt 
other departments. 


- New York 
& Industry 
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THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


is selected by prominent magazine advertisers 
to reach the woman buyer 
on the farm 


Cream of Wheat Company. 

Victor Talking Machine Company. 

Gold Medal Flour (The Washburn 
Crosby Company). 

Old Dutch Cleanser (Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company). 

Stewart Hartshorne Company 
(Shades and Rollers). 

Rha Veneer (Buffalo Speciality 

ompany). 


Chevrolet Motor Company. 

Sun Maid Raisin Growers. 

Peter Pan Ginghams (Henry Glass 

Company). 

1847 Rogers Bros. (Silver Plate). 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company. 

Mellins Food Company. 

Minute Tapioca Company. 

Nesco Royal Enamelled Ware (Na- 
tiona lEnamelling & Stamping 
Co.). . 

Royal Society Embroidery Pack- 
ages (H. E. Verran Co.). 

Acme White Lead Company (Paint 
and Varnish). 


Robinson’s ‘‘Patent”’ Barley (J. & 
J. Colman, Ltd.). 

National Biscuit Company. 

Monarch Ranges (Malleable Iron 
Range Company). 

Virginia Sweet Pancake 
(Fishback Company). 

Burson Knitting Company (Wom- 
en’s Hosiery). 

Occident Flour (Russell Miller Mill- 
ing Company). 

The Pepsodent Company (Tooth- 
paste). 


Flour 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. (Lewis’ Lye). 

Wm. Rogers & Son (Silver Plate). 

The Congoleum Company (Rugs). 

J. & P. Coats Cottons (The Spool 
Cotton Company). 

Colgate & Company. 

—— (Enoch Morgan’s 

ompany). 

Nashua Blankets (Amory Brown & 
Company). 

The H. W. Gossard Company 
(Corsets). 

Northwestern Yeast Company. 


Sons 


The above is a part of the list of the one hundred 
and fifteen advertisers who used 
our October issue 


These discriminating buyers of space value the exclusive 
circulation—coverage and influence of the only 
farm woman’s magazine. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave., New York 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Transportation Blidg., Chicago 
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The Benefits of an Artistic Atmos- 
phere for the “Show-Case” 
Style of Illustration 


Prominent Display of the Product, with Additions of Technique and 
Accessories, Prevents a Too-Pronounced Commercialism 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE are advertisers who 

persist in believing that bold 
display of the product is by long 
odds the most efficient school of 
commercial illustration, and we are 
not inclined to quarrel with them 
on this score. We do, however, 
challenge the methods which are 
too often employed. 

To photograph a product and 
thrust it unceremoniously into ‘a 
given space, without sounding the 
depths of artistic possibilities as 
to environment, lighting, acces- 
sories, is to go only a few feet 
down a long road. 

That’s where the mistakes of 
judgment are made. 

That is why so many still-life 
illustrations are absolutely with- 
out life or the ability to command 
attention. 

That is why, in the midst of 
far more attractive compositions, 
they never raise a ripple. 

It is within the range of the 
artist to take a very large show- 
ing of the product and give it 
not only powerful display quali- 
ties, but an atmosphere of art 
interest. In order to make these 
points clear we call attention to 
two examples that are reproduced 
with this article. 

The half-page magazine com- 
positions for the Macgregor Golf 
Club and Bassick Casters demon- 
strates the wisdom of the adver- 
tiser who contends that the 
product may dominate without 
sacrificing any of the essentials of 
so-called “human interest”—which, 
by the way, is an abused and often 
misleading expression. In both of 
these displays the products are the 
thing. They are as large or larger 
than life size. There is no escap- 
ing their message. They are show- 
case illustrations, in that your 


view of them is every bit as de- 
tailed as it might be were you to 
see them in a store. 

But why is it that they rise above 
the ordinary still-life study? What 
gives them their eye-interest? 

In the case of the Macgregor 
Club a photograph has not been 
used. It is an original drawing, 
filled with tricky little artifices of 
light and shade. No photograph 
could hope to produce this same 
result. The artist puts his genius 
and his knowledge into the ren- 
dering and the technique. The club 
glistens with life. Its blacks are 
deep, sparkling; its highlights, 
pronounced. There is a feeling of 
solidity and weight to. something 
which is no more than a picture on 
a piece of white paper. 

But there is more to the adver- 
tisement than its cleverness of 
technique. The novelty of the 
“look for this trade-mark” pointer 
helps. ‘That mortise for the phrase 
breaks across the club and holds 
it into its composition. And, 
finally, the vignette in pen and 
ink—a mere hint of the user and 
of service—provides contrast. 


BASSICK USES ORIGINAL DRAWING 


The Bassick Caster showing is 
also an original drawing. It is 
less artistic in its handling than 
the other, but being silhouetted 
against white in such a daring 
way it immediately interests the 
eye. And here, as well, the intro- 
duction of the pen sketch is in- 
valuable as a source of contrast. 
Ingenious, too, is the severe 
straight line at the top, cutting 
off the caster at exactly the right 
place and carrying the circular 
theme. 

These advertisements are busi- 
nesslike and professional, with- 
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out loss of the nicer things of art 
and of composition. 

Interspersed through a year’s 
campaign, where many figure com- 
positions may be included, these 
advertisements strike the true note 
of wise salesmanship. It will 
never be a sin to 
“show the goods,” 
but it is short- 
sighted to display 
them inadequately 
and inartistically, as 
is so often done. 
We venture to say 
that if ordinary 
photographs had 
been taken of these 
two subjects and 
squared off as half- 
tones, they would 
have been mere 
pages torn from 
catalogues and, as 
such, would lack the 
power to_ interest 
the reader to any 
great extent. 
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not hesitate to put them there. 

However, nothing should be 
said against the photographic base 
as one of the solutions of the in- 
teresting still-life of the product. 
For many years now, the Nettleton 
Shoe has been thus presented to 

its public. 

But observe to 
what extent the ad- 
vertiser goes in as- 
sembling his com- 
positions ! 

Here the acces- 
sories mean much. 
If it be sport shoes, 
then a pair ‘appears 
on a bench at the 
club, with the own- 
er’s watch, his cap, 
and other fragments 
of human _ interest, 
all grouped admir- 
ably and at no time 
congesting the 
space. 

The lighting is so 
arranged that the 





Macgregor adver- 
tising has gone to 
great pains to elabo- 
rate the possibilities 
of still-life. In some 
instances color has 
been used in full- 
page space. One, 
we recall, carried 
not so much as a 
line of text. It was 
a painting of the 
club, near on, posed 
in the act of posi- 
tioning for the ball. 
In this display, both 
Macgregor products 
were featured. These 
two elements, posed 
against a_ brilliant 
bit of green grass, and the dis- 
tant suggestion of a sand trap, 
seemed to require no advertis- 
ing copy. 

The picture was not photo- 
graphic, by the way, and this ac- 
counts for its artistry. An artist 
painted it,as he would paint a 
landscape or a portrait. It was 
therefore possible for him to ex- 
ercise give-and-take, as to perspec- 
tive, lighting and composition. If 
sunlight on the club called for 
bright dashes of yellow—he did 


shoes are touched 
and flecked with it, 
the leather taking 
on a new warmth of 
color because of the 
sudden contrasts. 
The making of 
such photographic 
studies in color is 
an interesting field 
by itself, involving, 
very often, a deli- 
cate print, over 
which __ transparent 
or solid colors are 
painted. The former 


THE PICTURIZATION OF THIS PROD- 9 i 
re much in de- 
UCT IS THE WORK OF AN ARTIST ~~ . d 
WITH AN APPRECIATION OF 
VALUE OF CONTRASTS can be 


mand, because they 
either 

sprayed or brushed 
on without covering up any part 
of the original black-and-white. 
The atmosphere of the camera is 
retained in every detail. 

Now and again a bit of stronger 
opaque color may be added as a 
finishing touch to elaborate high- 
lights or to strengthen a shadow. 

It is possible to have such prints 
made in color—not black-and- 
white. In sepia, green, pleasing 
reds, the artist has a basic foun- 
dation upon which to work out 
original color schemes. 
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An Addition 


to our family 


fe: ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, one 
of the superlatively printed magazines 
of the country, has been added to the 
Charles Francis Press family. 


For thirty-one years this eminent publi- 
cation has been printed in Boston, and 
it has been well printed—hats off to the 
Boston printer! 


The publishers, The Rogers and Manson 
Company, having decided to bring their 
entire organization together in New York, 
made a survey of the New York printing 
organizations. They selected the Charles 
Francis Press. 


A house with the background and 
experience of the Rogers and Manson 
Company could be counted upon to act 
sagaciously. We are proud of this new 
addition to our magazine family. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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These camera pictures would 
fail if the greatest attention was 
not paid to the rules of artistic 
composition. The photographer 
must be every bit as- much of an 
artist, in this respect, as the one 
who conceives an original com- 
position and makes a painting or 


objects themselves. 
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But then the artist must see them 
in an altogether different. “light.” 
He must pose them and touch 
them with animating shadows and 
reflections. He must be willing to 
say that it is mot an impossible 
task. 

Color has been of great as- 
sistance in perfect- 
2 ing the pictured 





It is not exaggera- 
tion to say that at 
least 50 per cent of 
the effectiveness of 
these illustrations 
may be traced to 
their pleasing and 
well-balanced com- 
positions, 

The United States 
Cartridge Company 
has used full color 
pages in recent 
years. Its campaign 
is one which proves 
many of the points 
we wish to make in 


drawing from. the 
& 
ty 





Can 


portrait of the prod- 
uct. Color in its 
own right is enliv- 
ening. 

It was once the 
boast of a certain 
famous Dutch 
painter that he 
could take anything 
inanimate ‘and make 
it into a canvas fit 
for the most fastidi- 
ous environment. 
Someone challenged 
him one day and 
brought to his 
Save Money studio a little paper 


this article. It was N some ofices, funiture is «it bag of potatoes and 

not until artists AA| rackedendetreined, fogged Scallions. I s 
d th id \ Se Obviously done as 

prove ey cou seedbeyend repair, Thatsthecdway- ODViously done as a 

take a mere homely Aga tng bgeery inno Bae 

cartridge box and a crn a a But that canvas, 

handful of shells apy te ot te, ees «=6C WEN it was com- 





and give them great 


Many dollars can be saved 


pleted became 


artistic beauty and Cnt RL yur etre whom internationally _fa- 

power that the cam- Sut steers ~=6mous. The humble 

paign rose to its scallion and the 

present size and dirt-covered spud 

dignity. tee were indeed glori- 
But that is just fied 


what has been ac- 





And no advertised 








complished 1 product is too hum- 

And again com- ble to receive the 
position rules the same artistic treat- 
situation. The box ment. It can be 
is glimpsed through susrnesstrxe aNnp EFFective, yer done. In fact, it is 

listenin 1 u e- WITHOUT LOSS OF THE VALUE OF ; , 
black itis some BETTER COMPOSITION AND ART rg done Pres? 
standing, others 


scattered at its base, and always 
with strange, atmospheric lights 
playing upon them from that un- 
seen source. It may be bright sun- 
light; it may be the glow from 
a fireplace; it may be the cold 
grays and pu@ples and blues of 
moonlight—but the shells glow with 
color and with reality. 

A shotgun shell is not what we 
would look upon as an object in 
which the average person would 
discover these artistic possibilities. 


Feed Account for 
Ferry-Hanly 


_ The Quisenberry Feed Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, of 
that city. 





Kraff Agency Advances 
R. C. Rawson 


Roger C. Rawson, of the Kraff Ad- 
vertising Agency, Minneapolis, has been 
advanced to chief of its copy staff, 
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Washington, D. C. Has 
State-Importance As a Market 


The National Capital has a greater popula- 
tion than any of some six or eight Western 
States. And they are prosperous people, too 
—who want both the commodities and luxu- 
ries of life, and have the means to pay for 
them. fe 


You cannot hope to cultivate this fertile mar- 
ket by proxy. There’s only one medium that 
covers it completely—and that’s The Star. 


If you want any specific information 
about the Washington Market our 
Statistical Department will supply it. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chieago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Lats 


110 East 42d Street 5 Bes Lemartine Tower Building 
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Over a Million 


HE Herald and 


Examiner’s Sun- 
day circulation of 
over a million, net 
paid, is concentrated 
in the Chicago terri- 
tory. 

T The price paid for the Herald T 
and Examiner ... 10c per copy 
... indicates the deliberate 
choice of the largest reader- 


audience of any newspaper 
i. west of New York. 








Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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EOGRAPHICAL 
location, wealth, re- 
sponsiveness and ac- 

cessibility make the middle 
west... of which Chicago 
is the center. . . the strategic 

beginning point of any 
sales and distribution cam- 
paign. 


f Ask us to outline a practical plan by T 
which our Merchandising Department 
can assure your sales department ade- 
quate and quick distribution so that 
you can most profitably utilize this 
tremendous selling power in this 
4 greatest market. J 








and Examiner 


[cricacos BEST NEwspaper} 
£ = 
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a Decided Preference 
for The News ~ 


During the first eight months of 1923, The News carried 737,590 
lines of Women’s Specialty Shop advertising. The second paper 
carried 36,708 lines—less than one-twentieth of The News’ 
volume. 


This is indicative of The News’ standing in Birmingham homes, 
It is the newspaper which goes home and stays there—the 
paper that’s read. 
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National advertisers going into Birmingham can cover this 
fertile field with one paper—The News. 


Following is the Women’s Specialty Shop advertising for the 
first eight months of this year: 

News Age-Herald Post 

Lines Lines Lines 
The Parisian 410%64 oh eed 
Ideal Mill. Cloak & Suit Co. 88,648 29,386 15,932 
The New Williams Company 78,232 ah eo 
Augusta Friedman’s Shop. 52,976 1,134 
Kaufman’s 49,854 3,612 

45,234 ns 

12,082 2,576 


737,590 36,708 15,932 


Che Birmingham News 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Ketty-Smitu Co. J. C. Harris, fr. Ketty-Smitu Co. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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How Dealers Are Making a Success 
of House-to-House Selling 


Plans That Manufacturers Seeking to Know Merchandising 
Developments in Retail Field Should Study 


By Martin L. Pierce 


Research and Promotion Manager, The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 


| bp gpetiggtone= sve selling is not 
a new method of merchan- 
dising. It is, however, a com- 
paratively new method of dis- 
tribution for the legitimate retail 
dealer. 

Dealers who have studied this 
matter carefully are beginning 
to wonder whether something 
is wrong in the approach in 
most of the attempted house-to- 
house sales. A salesman is selling 


a washer or a cleaner or an ironer 
or some other electrical appliance. 
He rings the door-bell and when 
the prospect faces him, he at once 
starts talking washer or cleaner . 
or ironer, as the case may be. In 
doing so, he is attempting to sell 


a machine, when he might en- 
ccunter less sales resistance and 
in the long run sell not only one 
appliance but many, if he started 
talking about the. big idea behind 
ali electrical appliances. In other 
words, more appliances of every 
kind will be sold by the dealers’ 
house-to-house salesmen, if sales- 
men are trained to sell first of all 
the big idea of doing all house- 
work by electricity rather than by 
hand-power. If a woman is sold 
the main idea first, parts of that 
idea can be sold easily later. 
Somewhere there is a dealer 
employing house-to-house _sales- 
men who is going to catch this 
new point of view on selling to a 
woman in the home. He may 
even send out salesmen instructed 
to sell not just one appliance or 
even several of them but rather to 
sell only the essential idea itself 
which is the application of elec- 
tricity to all housework-—the sub- 
stitution of electrical power for 
muscle power. The sale may be- 
gin with a survey of the wiring 
From an address before Fifteenth 


Annual Convention of the Advertising 
Affiliation at Rochester, N. Y. 


and convenience outlet facilities 
of the house. It may start with 
sc small a thing as the sale of 
many domestic appliances, each 
taking its place, one by one, in the 
home. After all, why should ex- 
pensive house-to-house salesmen 
attempt to make just one sale 
when the sale of a great service 
and many appliances is possible? 


COMPETITION ELIMINATED BY 
THIS PLAN 


This plan has proved successful 
in the distribution of all types 
of merchandise. The Trobaugh 
Hardware Company of Morris- 
town, Tenn., has, for some years, 
been permitting the farmers to 
come and buy its implements. 
Last year they put on an intensive 
house-to-house campaign. They 
sold 102 mowers and seventy-five 
of this number were actually sold 
on the farms. Its slogan is, 
“Carry the message to your cus- 
tomers and they: will come in and 
get your goods.” Its argument is 
that when you take the farmer’s 
order in his home you have elimi- 
nated competition. 

A short time ago Woodward & 
Walton at Carlinville, Ill., started 
cut with the slogan, “The Store 
at Your Door.” One of their men 
has been going out with what they 
call “Spring House - Cleaning 
Helps.” He has a complete equip- 
ment of floor mops, floor wax, 
floor polish, mitten dusters, alumi- 
num cleaners, silver polishing 
cloths. wall brushes, wool dusters, 
and long-handled dusters. He 
simply shows his wares, explains 
what each one is intended for and 
what it will do. The average 
housewife is interested and the 
percentage of sales to calls is very 
high. After a small sale has been 
made, he commences to make in- 
quiry regarding other household 
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equipment, such as refrigerators, 
and washing machines. Mr. Wood- 
ward stated that the plan was suc- 
cessful financially from the profit 
made by sales, but that it also had 
a much larger value to his con- 
cern in that it gave the house- 
wife a new idea of the line of 
merchandise which they were sell- 
ing. They appreciated the special 
invitation given by the representa- 
tive to come into the store and 
‘inspect the merchandise. 

The following methods of 
house-to-house canvassing have 
been used successfully by the 
electrical industry. 

The Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago has electric 
trucks into which it loads all kinds 
of appliances, also from ten to 
fifteen salesmen. These trucks go 
out into various parts of Chicago 
and are located on some con- 
venient corner. A stockman re- 
mains with the trucks and the 
salesmen begin house-to-house 
canvassing radiating from the 
truck as a centre. The city is di- 
vided into districts with definite 
boundaries. In making the can- 
vass they go to the back door 
where the lady of the house is 
found who does her own work 
and who particularly appreciates 
labor-saving devices of all kinds. 
This company maintains eight 
trucks with a force of 120 such 
salesmen. They are given an 
initial knowledge of the appliances 
they are to sell. Their educational 
work comes from the Central 
Station Institute. The men are 
not turned over to the captains 
until after they have passed suc- 
cessfully this preliminary prepara- 
tion. By this method the ap- 
pliances that are sold are delivered 
on the spot. 

The manager of the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company recent- 
ly stated that the outstanding es- 
sentials for success in selling 
vacuum cleaners was, first, a com- 
petent house-to-house selling 
force; second, local newspaper 
advertising ; third, telephone cam- 
paigns, and fourth, complete can- 
vass of prospects. He _ stated, 
“My observation leads me to be- 
lieve that retail salesmanship by 
soliciting orders by personal calls 
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at the homes comes first. The 
salesman must use his head, but 
he can’t use that much unless he 
uses his feet generously.” He 
gives the following suggestions 
for these canvassers: First, solicit 
demonstrations every afternoon; 
second, solicit demonstrations 
without a cleaner; third, introduce 
yourself by name and the com- 
pany you represent as soon as the 
lady opens the door; fourth, sell 
the vacuum cleaner idea to the 
woman at the time of your solici- 
tation for a demonstration; fifth, 
all demonstrations that have been 
arranged should be made irrespec- 
tive of the greeting the salesman 
receives when he calls to make 
them. 


FOLLOWING UP “ELECTRIC HOME” 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


During the past five years prac- 
tically every community in the 
United States has had from one 
to a dozen “Electric Homes.” 
The outstanding purpose of these 


-homes is to install every type of 


electric appliance so that the wo- 
men visiting the home can see 
electrical appliances in actual 
operation, or at least get first- 
hand information of standard 
equipment. In the majority of 
these homes a survey is made of 
the women going through, getting 
the names and addresses, the num- 
ber of appliances in use, and if 
possible, the names of the ap- 
pliances. In many cities these 
cards are divided up among the 
electrical retailers and a_ sys- 
tematic house-to-house follow-up 
carried on by a_ house-to-house 
salesman. In many localities the 
central station sends out women 
to make the surveys. They go 
into the home, find out the amount 
of electric equipment being used 
and then suggest that the house- 
wife permit her to send down one 
of the men to make a demonstra- 
tion of an appliance she does not 
have. In one Canadian city one 
such canvasser kept three men 
busy demonstrating. 

The Hoover company is con 
vinced that demonstrations act as 
a bridge for the weakest link in 
the merchandising of electric 
cleaners. Home demonstrations 
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are the essential factor in bridging 
the chasm between the factory and 
the home. 

It is an established fact in 
Hoover experience that a Hoover 
salesman will sell three machines 
out of every ten demonstrations 
which he gives. This average 
runs true wherever records of the 
relation of demonstrations to sales 
has been kept. 

The manager gives his sales- 
men four general classifications: 
Those who sell 20 per cent or 
less of their demonstrations as 
poor. Those who close from 20 
per cent to 30 per cent as fair and 
those who close from 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent as good. When he 
is selling over 40 per cent of his 
demonstrations, his case deserves 
special attention and it is usually 
found that he has turned into a 
demonstration table lizard and is 
rot digging up new demonstra- 
tions. If his sales are below 30 
per cent of his demonstrations it 
indicates that he is giving a poor 
demonstration or that it is grow- 
ing stale. It is an S. O. S. for the 
district manager or supervisor to 
get to him at once and bring him 
back to standard. 

The following figures are typi- 
cal of the sales records of Hoover 
dealers under what we know as 
the old net plan, where the dealer 
does all of his selling, and the co- 
operative plan where the Hoover 
company furnishes house-to- 
house salesmen. for the dealer. 
Dealer “A” during his last year 
as a net dealer bought $3,334.60 
worth of Hoover merchandise. 
The first year after putting on 
Hoover salesmen he sold $28,- 
932.40. Dealer “B,” during his 
last year as net dealer, sold 
$4,427.75 worth of Hoover mer- 
chandise. During the first year, 
with house-to-house salesmen, he 
sold $20,002.48 worth. Dealer 
“C,” during his last year as a net 
dealer, bought $1,359.55 worth of 
Hoover merchandise. The last 
year after putting on Hoover 
salesmen he sold $8,272.14 worth 
of Hoover merchandise. Dealer 
“D,” a department store, had for 
their first year, when selling for 
themselves, total sales of $11,- 
534.25. With three years develop- 
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ment with house-to-house salesmen 
this was run up to $121,417.67. 

The following methods of can- 
vassing have proved successful : 

The Toledo Railway & Light 
Company has divided the city into 
twenty-eight districts. Each of 
these districts is assigned a sales- 
man. This salesman is protected 
on all sales going into this terri- 
tory. On the sales that are made 
to people in the store, to whom he 
has demonstrated, he gets ap- 
proximately 5 per cent, and people 
from his territory who are sold 
in the store, to whom he has not 
demonstrated he gets 1 per, cent 
or 2 per cent. As the salesman 
proves successful he is moved into 
territories from which a greater 
quantity of business can be se- 
cured. These salesmen are brought 
in each morning at 8.30 for a 
meeting, where prospects that 
were secured the previous day at 
the office are distributed to the 
salesmen. The salesmen are re- 
quired to report on the number of 
calls they made the previous day 
and as to sales that they made. 
both as to quantity and dollars 
and cents. This system has. been 
operating successfully for several 
years. 

The New Orleans Railway and 
Light Company has a_ system 
similar to this but their men are 
not given territories. They’ use 
what they call the “Nine Block 
System.” A salesman is assigned 
a territory of nine blocks, three 
each way. It requires approxi- 
mately three weeks to cover this 
territory. Any time during the 
three weeks. he is not more than 
three squares away from a pros- 
pect, or a person to whom he has 
made a sale. If, in the squares 
that he canvasses today, people are 
away, tomorrow he can go back 
to those homes and not be com- 
pelled to walk more than three or 
four squares to get all of them. 
This system saves carfare and 
automobile expense. The sales- 
man can easily make from ten to 
twelve back calls as well as the 
necessary demonstrations for the 
appliance which he happens to be 
selling each day. The salesmen who 
have been working promiscuously 
and who have adopted this plan 
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“Fold Your Booklets 


on a Cleveland” 


If your booklets are folded on a Cleveland Folding 
Machine you are assured of the best folding job it 
is possible to obtain. 

A job folded on the Cleveland looks better and is 
better, and the value of your booklet or folder is 
added to. 

The Cleveland will save time for you and your 
printer‘on any size folding job. If you have a piece 
that you want to get out in a hurry, ask your 
printer to put it on the Cleveland. The result 
will be highly pleasing to you. 

If your printer does not own a Cleveland, send us 
his name and address and we will tell him where 
he can have Cleveland folding done locally. 





THe [jevelanofogine Macuinelo 


1929-1941 East 61st Street 


Cleveland - - - Ohio 
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FIVE 
exclusive features 
of the Dairymen’s 

League News 


1 Sixty thousand subscriptions 
e 


from the members of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., alone*. 


5 Also subscribed to and read by 


thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
weekly circulation for the past 
12 months has averaged way 
over 60,000 copies. 

Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 

Farmer - owned, farmer - con- 
trolled. 

In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farm papers. 





*Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 
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chief source of income—milk. 3 SS 
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ear-to-year prosperity 


\HE farmers of New 

York State know 
where they are going” 
nd are well on their way. 
They have reached this 
nviable position only by 
pplying themselves to the 
rious business of estab- 
shing their ‘stability be- 
nd any manner of doubt. 
They did this mainly 
rough organizing nine 
p-operative marketing 
ssociations to market their 
oducts on a modern busi- 
pss basis. 


Realizing that marketing 
the bigger half of agricul- 
re, they secured experts 
their own to apply or- 
rly business methods to 

handling of produce ’ 
m the time it leaves the 


farm until it reaches the 
consumer. 

During the formation of 
these co-operative associa- 
tions, the Dairymen’s 
League News has been a 
leader in the movement and 
a constant champion of the 
co-operative idea. 

Each week it devotes sev- 
eral pages of news and edi- 
torial matter to marketing 
news. 

As a result, the Dairy- 
men’s League News is read 
by more than 60,000 pro-. 
gressive farmers who have 
had the vision to get behind 
co-operative marketing. 

As an advertising me- 
dium for the products farm- 
ers buy, the News presents 
an opportunity which you 
cannot afford to overlook. 


Dairymen’s League News 


NEW YORK: 120 West 42d Street 
CHICAGO: 1008 Otis Building 


MENS 


PhoneBryant 6081 
PhoneFranklin 5959 


eag Uguey 
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find that they can easily earn twice 
as much money. The salesman is 
always assigned another block of 
nine squares as soon as he has 
reported on all the houses in his 
former allotment. 

For several years Leslie King 
of the Morehouse-Martens De- 
partment Store in Columbus had 
charge of the sales of Victrolas 
and Hoover Sweepers. He had 
the same type of organization 
selling both lines of merchandise. 
He assigned his men to streets. 
After using this method for three 
years he reported the following 
results: For every 100 houses 
canvassed the salesman would find 
ten live prospects. From every 
ten live prospects on the average 
the salesman would make four 
sales. Mr. King also made it a 
practice to follow up the reports 
of his salesmen with women sell- 
ing records. They were to go to 
every home that had a talking ma- 
chine with a basket of records, the 
thought back of this being to get 
the people headed toward More- 
house-Martens to buy their rec- 
ords regardless of what kind of 
a machine they had. 

The Standard Talking Machine 
Company of Pittsburgh, a Victor 
distributor, is promoting the fol- 
lowing twelve methods of out- 
side selling. They have one man 
who is devoting all of his time 
to promoting this program among 
dealers who buy all of their mer- 
chandise from the Standard 
company. 

(1) Musical Census: The foun- 
dation of any intensive Victrola 
or record campaign should be 
a thorough musical instrument 
census of the section to be worked. 
Prepare cards carefully covering 
all information desired. Send 
high school or college students or 
teachers to every family and fill 
out card for each. Sort into ma- 
chine, record, piano, etc., pros- 
pects. ou are then ready to 


start. 

(2) Prepare for Canvass: Send 
to machine prospects a series of 
about four follow-ups one week 
apart including letters, a Victrola 
catalogue, and in the last a reply 
postal. 

(3) Canvass; 


Call on 


every 
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family you have circularized, pref- 
erably with a truck nearby to be 
able to set in a machine and rec- 
ords for demonstration. Your 
letters have prepared the way, you 
can work fast. Work method- 
ically street by street, so many 
hours a day. The evening is best. 

(4) Special Introduction: Tele- 
phone a prospect on whom a can- 
vasser is about to call and leave 
word for the canvasser to tele- 
phone you when he arrives. This 
gives him an ‘excellent introduc- 
tion. 

(5) Christmas Club: Prepare 
details of Christmas Club plan so 
that your canvasser will have this 
ready for those who cannot be 
closed in any other way. (“Dol- 
lar down and dollar a week de- 
livers a Victrola for Christmas.”) 

(6) Report Each Call: Fill in 
a card report of each call, reason 
for failing to sell, and follow*up 
these leads religiously, with call 
by another salesman. Later re- 
sults should exceed those of initial 
canvass. Note style of any ma- 
chine found and where records 
are purchased. 

(7) Canvassing “Cold”: In 
working industrial settlements and 
company houses the preliminary 
survey is omitted. Canvass house 
to house preferably’ with truck 
nearby for demonstration and de- 
livery. Use foreign catalogues 
and’ supplements. Question each 
person for leads among neighhors 
and relatives. Use Christmas plan 
when necessary. 

(8) How to Get In: When can- 
vassing “Cold” and family has 
machine, offer free inspection ser- 
vice (oil and regulate only) and 
so secure names of neighbor pros- 

ects, and incidentally repair jobs. 

se record repeater, motrola or 
other novelty to get satisfactory 
interview. 

(9) Use Amplifier: In a fac- 
tory or mining settlement watch 
for payday. Rig up truck with 
Victrola and good electric ampli- 
fier. Play novelty and foreign 
march records. Sell records, 
portable Victrolas, and pick up 
prospects for larger machines. 

(10) Country Schools: Never 
pass a country school without a 
visit to each teacher, Leave with 
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that effective 
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is our representa- 
tive in the national 
advertising field. 









THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


—don’t say ‘‘Paper’’ | 
—say “STAR’’ | 


Trade Mark Registered 
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WHICH WILL 


At the same price 
— $15,000 


WO new houses for sale at the same price. Both well 
built of excellent materials. One sells quickly; the 
other doesn’t. 

Two packaged products on the market. Price identical ; 
quality similar; advertising about the same. Yet one gets 
most of the business. 

Appearance does it! 

Never in the history of merchandising has package 
design been so important as today. Never so difficult to 
get right; never so profitable when it 7s right. 

Consumers are buying more and more from the shelf. 
Prominent display is paying better and better. But designs 
that dominate competition are not picked out of the air 
—not determined by haphazard choice. 

They must be based on accurate knowledge of selling 
psychology. 

They must be checked beforehand by actual sales tests. 
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At the same price 
—15 cents 


They must be reproduced vividly and accurately, no 
matter how large the run. 
x KK Ke * 


Packages made by Robert Gair meet all these sales re- 
quirements. And expert control of every process, literally 
from wood pulp to finished product, guarantees the right 
stock, the right size and shape, and perfect adjustment to 
automatic filling, labeling and wrapping machinery. 

Gair service covers every essential of package merchan- 
dising: Folding boxes; Labels, Lithography; Corrugated 
and Solid fibre shipping cases. 

Send for our latest booklet: “Testing the Merchan- 
dising Value of a Package.” 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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each “The Victrola in Rural 
Schools” and offer additional 
literature and so secure if possible 
list of families not owning Vic- 
trolas. 

(11) Recent Purchasers: A sat- 
isfied user is the best advertise- 
ment and a call of inspection on 
recent purchasers will uncover live 
leads and personal introductions. 
The same holds true directly fol- 
lowing- delivery of a new Victrola. 

(12) Telephone Directory: Here 
is a wonderful source of Victrola 
prospects in the larger cities. 
Write a few hundred at a time, 
describing a new model and of- 
fering to send catalogue, make 
demonstration or send out a Vic- 
trola. The telephone can also be 
used. 


Specialty Manufacturers 
Re-elect Officers 


The American Specialty Manufac- 
turer’s Association closed its fifteenth 
annual convention at Minneapolis last 
week with the re-election of all its 
officers. These officers are: President, 
William W. Frazier, Jr., Franklin 
Sugar Refining Company, Philadelphia; 
first ogre. Frank D. Bristley, 
Royal Baking Powder Company, New 
York; second vice-president, R. 
Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; third vice-president, 
Frank E. Barbour, Beech-Nut Packing 
pomapeny. Canajoharie, N. Y.; treasurer 
D. O. Everhard, Ohio Match Company, 


New York, and soqeetery. and manager, 


H. F. Thunhorst, New York. 


With United States Industrial 
Alcohol Company 


Christopher Brooks has joined the 
United States Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany, New York, as sales promotion 
manager of Alcorub. He was formerly 
New York representative of Norman T. 
A. Munder & Company, Baltimore 
printers. 


Edwin W. Gray Dead 


Edwin W. Gray, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dubois, Pa:, Morn- 
ing Courier, died September 27 from the 
result of an injury sustained in an au- 
tomobile accident. Mr. Gray bought an 
interest in the Morning Courier in 1884, 
obtaining full control of the publication 
four years later. 

Set eneene 


Leaves J. H. Cross Company 


Walter Lee Rosenberg has resigned 
from the J. Cross Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia advertising agency, with 
which he had been for the last four 
years. 
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Proper Postage Needed on 


Foreign. Return Envelopes 


Carelessness of detail by American 
corporations in their dealings with 
foreign countries, like pinpricks, may 
cause greater irritation and ill-will than 
more serious injuries, says The Wall 
Street Journal in describing the atten- 
tion paid to a seemingly Small matter 
by_a large railroad corporation. 

Having many foreign stockholders, 
particular pains are taken to see that 
envelopes for the return of proxies 
carry the proper postage in stamps of 
the countries from which they are to be 
mailed. British and French stamps are 
obtained in large lots from correspon- 
dents, and recourse is had to stamp 
companies in other cases, with the re- 
sults that stockholders, whether in 
South Africa or the Fiji Islands, are 
put to no extra expense. 

The company believes that it is being 

aid in terms of good-will and con- 
fidence. 

“Suppose a foreign stockholder got a 
return envelope with an American stamp 
on it,”*an official of the company 
remarked. ‘“‘Wouldn’t he be likely to 
wonder whether other departments of 
the company were conducted in the 
same slipshod manner?” 


Sweden Takes Steps to 


Conserve Forests 

Although more than half of the total 
area of Sweden is covered by torests, 
the authorities of that country are 
keenly alive to the necessity for conser- 
vation, according to a recent United 
States Department of Commerce report. 

A recently promulgated forestry law. 
it states, provides better measures of 
preservaticn and places _ considerable 
obligations upon the private timber 
owners in their felling operations. 
Extreme exploitation has been restricted 
and much attention has been given to 
regulations which insure regrowth, es- 
pecially of forests difficult to reproduce. 


Pre-Holiday Campaign for 
“Viko” Utensils 


The Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company, Manitowoc, Wis., is making 
a pre-holiday campaign on “Viko, The 
Popular Aluminum,” which will be 
continued throughout the year. WNa- 
tional, women’s and farm magazines are 
being used. 

October copy will feature roagters for 
Thanksgiving Day to “Fit Your Oven, 
Roast and Purse.” November copy 
will urge useful Christmas . gifts of 
Viko aluminum utensils. 


The Franklin Service Appoints 
R. O. Wagner 


Robert O. Wagner has been appointed 
vice-president and managing director of 
The Franklin Service. Inc., an asso- 
ciate organization of The Franklin 
Press, Detroit. He was previously with 
the Localized Advertising Corporation, 
also of Detroit. 
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There are two phases 
to every market that 
must be considered— 


—The way into it with 
your, product 


—The way out of it 
with profit 


No matter how you chart sales, advertising costs ; 
no matter what missionary work you do; if 
your product’s right and your plan is right, the 
Cincinnati market will cost less to break into 
than any other in the country. 


The spirit of advertising and preference for adver- 
tised goods being manifest in all Cincinnatians. 


Consider the National Advertising that comes 
out of this city. 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. I. A. KLEIN 
4" 50 E. 42nd St, 742 Market St. 76 W. Monroe St. 
ey New York San Francisco Chicago 
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‘| he CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


One of the Wortd’s Greatest Newspapers 


Covers Cincinnati Every Day—Covers in the Way That PAYS 








They Both Picked 


the EVENING Papers 


Last Friday, Sept. 28, the May Company — 
Cleveland’s biggest newspaper advertiser — set a 
new record for itself and for Cleveland with the 
largest amount of advertising for one day’s busi- 
ness ever printed in a single issue of any 
Cleveland paper. 

This advertising, featuring May Day in this big 
department store, required more than 11 solid 
pages, totalling 1893 inches. 


And to carry this 11 page message, the May Co. 
picked the EVENING papers. 


When the Bedell Company, operating a num- 
ber of women’s apparel stores in various cities, 
recently moved into its own new building in 
Cleveland, it used a five-page advertisement to 
announce the event—and it, too, picked the 
EVENING papers. 


——————— 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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REA AORTA MARR A 
i tence 


Whether it is the more spectacular heralding 
of more important events or the day-by-day ad- 
vertising that steadily piles up the volume, youll 
find Cleveland merchants doing the great bulk 
of it in the EVENING papers. For example, four 
fifths of the advertising done by the 11 leading 
department and women’s stores in 1922 and 
during the first eight months of this year, was 
carried by the EVENING papers. 


In Cleveland, advertise in the EVENING— 
advertise in The NEWS. 


The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 
resented by George A. McDevitt, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 


An Evening 
Paper 


SAN 
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Maker of Nemo 
Corsets Dies 


NIEL KOPS, president of 

Kops Bros., Inc., maker of 
Nemo corsets, died on October 1, in 
New York, in his sixty-second year. 
_ During the war, he gave his 
time and talents unstintedly in 
the service of his country. He 
was chairman of the Corset Man- 
ufacturers’ Division in all of the 
Liberty Loan drives, and was 
most active in other ways. 

In his business Mr. Kops was a 
pacemaker in more ways than one. 
In an interview with a represen- 
tative of Printers’ INK in 1917 
he said that in the early days of 
his career he was known as a 
“cloud chaser.” Many called him 
ai that time the “Barnum of the 
Corset Business.” Yet it was not 
many years after that before he 
had the satisfaction of seeing 
many of his so-called radical 
ideas accepted in the corset in- 
dustry. Not only that, but some 
of his ideas percolated out into 
other industries and influenced 
business as a whole. 

It was said of Mr. Kops that 
he was one of the few advertisers 
ot this country who initiated his 
first advertising venture. Most 
advertisers are solicited for their 
first appropriation until they 
finally capitulate. Mr. Kops, on 
the other hand, actually sent for a 
solicitor. The result of the meet- 
ing was that the advertising repre- 
sentative went away with a con- 
tract for a hundred lines in a 
Sunday newspaper edition. The 
investment amounted to $38 

Mr. Kops was given credit for 
being the first man to use daily 
newspapers to advertise corsets 
nationally. When he. started in 
the corset business the corset was 
entirely under the influence of 
style. Mr. Kops soon ignored 
the prevailing style silhouette and 
began to manufacture corsets and 
sell them on the basis of a health 
appeal. He met with tremendous 
opposition in this idea—tremen- 
dous indifference would probably 
be better—but by keeping at it he 
finally, won out. 

It was in the matter of the edu- 
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cation of retail salespeople that 
Mr. Kops started an idea that has 
now been accepted by many other 
industries. Kops Bros. found 
their business impeded because 
of the carelessness of retail sales- 
people in fitting corsets. More of 
this was probably due to ignor- 
ance rather than to carelessness. 
This became such a_ problem 
that Mr. Kops decided that 
they would either have to open a 
chain of stores in which to sell 
their product, or else find some 
other way of assuring their cus- 
tomers a proper fit. The problem 
was finally solved through the es- 
tablishment of a school for the 
education of retail saleswomen and 
girls, not only in the principles 
of selling, but in the principles 
of the proper fitting of corsets. 


Clothing Retailers Have Code 
for Buyer and Seller 


The manufacturer who sells to retailers 
of men’s clothing is going to have to re- 
ee 8 many of his selling methods and 
policies to new conditions if retailers as 
a body stand back of the code of business 
practice that the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers adopted at its tenth an- 
nual convention in Chicago last week. 
This code is to form the basis of buying 
and selling relations between clothing 
manufacturers and retailers in the future. 
By the retailers it is regarded as an 
epoch-making declaration. 

Trade discounts, guarantees, misbrand- 
ing, open-mail advertising, returned mer- 
chandise and deliveries are only a few 
of the more important high lights that 
the code touches. In its ramifications it 
extends into a number of clothing trade 
practices which have been moot ground 
for a long time. Retailers themselves 
do not look for a placid acceptance 
of the code by manufacturers; on some 
topics touched by it there is certain to 
be open contention. Realizing this, the 
retailers are not opposed to meeting man- 
ufacturing interests to discuss buying 
and selling problems. 


James B. Kirk with United 
Advertising Agency 

James B. Kirk has ‘been made vice- 

president of the United Advertising 

Agency. New York. Mr. Kirk was 

manager of the 


recently production 
Inc, 


Erickson Company, 


Stormtite Account for George 
Batten 


L. Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., New York 
maker of Stormtite roofing paints, ‘has 
appointed the George Batten Company, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 
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y oe who, plied with 
questions about 
his impressions 

of Rome, the Eternal City, 
retorted that “they serve better 
spaghetti in America,” proved 
that whilst he saw everything, 
he noticed nothing. All Ad- 
vertising is seen in a shadowy, 
sub-conscious way, but we 
set Advertising to be noticed. 
Not “he that runs may read,” 
but he that reads shall run 
to buy is our hobby, habit 
and hallmark in Typography. 
WG Jee 


Freperic Nerson Puituips, President 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23xp STREET » NEW YORK 
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5 Cars Out 


During the last 12 months 
Canada exported 5 auto- 
mobiles for every 1 imported. 








Because Canada is harvesting some 
400 million bushels of wheat— 


Because Canada is rapidly forging 
to the lead in the production of 
pulp and paper— 


Because Canada’s mineral wealth 
increases by leaps and bounds— 


Please do not overlook the fact 
that Canada is a manufacturing 
country of increasing importance- 


for Canada with 1/12 the 
population of the United States 


does 1/4 as much ‘‘world trade’”’ 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 
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The Canadian Daily Newspapers 
are the primary advertising me- 
dium of Canada—dominating the 
cities and towns in which they are 
published, but not confined in 
circulation or interest thereto. 


10% of Senidh Wr S. Appro- 


priation finances a 
National campaign in Canadian 
newspapers, ample in size 
and frequency to conform with 
sound economic principles. 


USE THESE PAPERS IN CANADA 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
P Population Newspaper 
Halifax 75,000 Chronicle & Echo 


Quebec M. arket 
ulation 


Examiner 
Pop ewspaper by 
wit. 500 L’ _ 


Advertiser 
70,000- Free Press 

++ 35,000 Expositor 

Prairie Market 





Montreal .... 0 Gaze Winnipeg .... 
Montreal .. 00 Le Patrie (French) Winnipeg .... 
Montreal |...839,000 La Presse ( Cc 5. 


Petite Market 


OF CANADA 
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Look Back % 
of the Distance 


to Plymouth Rock. 


and for all that time you will see 
an unbroken series of Boston 
Evening Transcripts. 


Deeply rooted in the very life of 
greater Boston, integral part of i‘s 
traditions and ideals, the Transcript 
is consulted, trusted and followed 
by its readers to a degree never 
quite appreciated by any who are 
not Bostonians — unless they be 
advertisers who use the Transcript 
columns. 


Bo ston Evening Crausrript 


Highest ratio of buyers to reauers 


Nationa. Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. -R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeies 
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Is a Publisher Justified in Shifting 
Scheduled Advertisements P 


Marland Refining Company Cites a Case Where He Is, in the Opinion 
of the Advertiser 


By Robert Bostick 


N incident recently occurred 

in Oklahoma which has a 
decidedly interesting bearing on 
the old question as to whether 
the publisher should ever change 
the advertiser’s schedule. 

A national advertiser of hats, 
let us say, sends an order to a list 
of newspapers in 
Mississippi featur- 
ing felt hats at a 
time when anyone 
who wore one would 
be as much an ob- 
ject of curiosity as 
a white rhinoceros. 
The local publishers 
would like to advise 
him to hold up his 
schedule for four 
weeks, but is often 
afraid of offending 
the distant advertis- 
ing manager, and so 
lets it go. Such 
things frequently 
have happened and a 
great deal of waste 
advertising has re- 
sulted. 








HE Couny Fair—tong may 
wt let In the modern hus 
& tle and bustle, it one of the 

old “get toy cther™ affaers 
that have survived. 
to the County Par with the 
whole family-—enyuy the cae, 
the spe€tacular and thrilling 


During the past summer the 
company has used a series of 
newspaper advertisements featur- 
ing resorts, conventions, camping 
places, well-known ranches, etc. 
Among these pieces of copy was 
one featuring the county fair as 
institution. “In the modern 
hustle and bustle, it 
is one of the pleas- 
ing old get-together 
affairs that have 
survived,” said the 
copy. This adver- 
tisement was re- 
leased as one piece 
of copy in the regu- 
lar campaign and 
was scheduled for 
September 20, and 
it was run on 
September 20 as the 
schedule called for, 


an 


in all except one 
paper. The adver- 
tiser received on 


September 11 a post- 
card from the El 
Reno American 
which said: “We 


You motor 


In Oklahoma the Se a may note that your ad 
incident wasn’t quite we tense, Netmertcdfnndn: Muttsno for September 20 is 
so sharp, but it il- Litecer'Yor eet Many fie moms «=» ss @_~S«SCOUNty fair cut. 
lustrates the point. MARLAND aceemmgase-ommaced As our fair is on 
The Marland Refin- - sinc pte here this week we 
ing =, +. MARLAND OILS are — 0 lib- 
Ponca City, a. erty of changing 

ahoways the saane- alongs good, this week’s cut with 


operates filling and 





distributing stations 
in Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 
For two or three 
years it has been 
conducting an advertising cam- 
paign throughout the territory it 
serves with its retail business, 
using approximately a quarter- 
page space each week in about 
fifty newspapers, including the big 
State papers, daily papers in the 
larger towns and a number of 
country weeklies. 


BY SHIFTING THE RELEASE DATE OF 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT A NEWS- 
PAPER GAVE IT GREATER 
NEWS VALUE 
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next week’s, unless 
you notify us other- 
wise. The count 
fair here lasts all 
this week.” The ad- 
vertiser was so pleased that his 
only reply to the newspaper pub- 
lisher who “used his head,” was 
an immediate letter to PRINTERS’ 
INK, calling attention to the inci- 
dent. “Undoubtedly on our sched- 
ule there are many papers that 
have run our county fair adver- 
tisement a few weeks before or 
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after the fair in their county 
without notifying us of the pos- 
sible tie-up,” he said. “Obviously 
our advertisement is at least 
doubly as effective at this time as 
at any other time.” 

It would be pleasing to be able 
to say that every time a publisher 
uses his knowledge of local con- 
ditions and timely events to make 
his advertisers’ copy more effec- 
tive, he is praised and commended 
for it. This,, however, unfortu- 
nately is not the case and a mis- 
taken sense of dignity on the part 
of the advertising manager is 
sometimes to blame for it. We 
have known of incidents where a 
reply to a somewhat similar sug- 
gestion was made to the effect 
that publishers could either. run 
the advertisement exactly as 
scheduled or cancel the entire 
contract. 

Perhaps the little incident from 
Oklahoma will help to extend this 
realization that the publisher can 
sometimes change even so sacred 
a thing as a fixed schedule with- 
out running the risk of incurring 
the displeasure of a supersensitive 
advertising department. 


Daisy Products, Inc., Planning 
Campaign 

National magazines, trade publica- 
tions and direct-mail advertising will be 
used in a campaign which will be ‘con- 
ducted by Daisy Products, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of women’s hat 
bags. This advertising will be directed 
by The Lay Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


L. S. Murdock with 
Prather-Allen Agency 


L. S. Murdock has been’ appointed 
production manager of The Prather- 
Allen Advertising Company, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Murdock was formerly 
head of The Murdock Printing Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. 


Robert R. Thien Joins 
MacManus 


Robert R. Thien has joined the De- 
troit service staff of MacManus, Incor- 
porated. He has been engaged in adver- 
tising work in New York and Chicago 
for a number of years. 


Joins Smith & Ferris 
S. E. Bender has joined the staff of 
Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency, as space buyer. 
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‘Automotive Association Adver- 


tises Research Book to Trade 


In full-page advertising in automo- 
tive trade papers, The Research Club, 
Inc., of Chicago and Toronto, offers for 
free distribution, a book which it has 
compiled on automobile parts specifica 
tions. 

The Research Club, Inc., is an or- 
ganization of wholesalers in the auto- 
motive equipment industry, created to 
establish and fe oeengy # higher ideals 
and greater efficiency in the business 
generally and to co-operate ethically 
with the trade in the advancement of 
their mutual interests. 

The specification book contains 150 
pages of data on fan belts, brake 
linings, piston rings, rim parts, bulbs, 
radiator hose, etc., and is offered free 
to dealers, garages and service stations. 
All that is necessary, the copy states, 
is for the dealer to write the nearest 

esearch Club member whose name is 
listed at the bottom of the advertise- 
ment. 


Succeeds G. W. Brogan at 
Black & Decker 


G. W. Brogan has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of The Black & 
Decker Manufacturing Company, Tow- 
son, Md., electrical tools, effective 
January 1, 1924. He will devote his 
attention to G. W. Brogan, Inc., a new 
advertising business at Towson, which 
will direct the advertising account of 
the Black & Decker company. 

Robert D. Black, branch manager at 
Philadelphia, has been advanced to suc- 
ceed Mr. Brogan as advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Black will take up his new 
work at the company’s headquarters at 
Towson about the middle of November. 

E. Ilmendinger has been trans- 
ferred from the Detroit office to 
Towson. He will manage the newly 
formed export department which will 
handle the company’s export business. 


New General Cigar Sales 
Unit 

Cigar Company, Inc., 
Burns, Wm. Penn 
and Van Dyck cigars, has created a 
new sales unit for its White Owl 
brand. White Owl smokers are being 
urged in large space in metropolitan 
newspapers and page space in national 
magazines to: “Avoid running short 
of your favorite cigars’ by purchasing 
the new package of ten with the special 
foil wrapping to keep the cigars in 
good condition. 


The General 
New York, Robt. 


Alabama Takes Exception to 


Optical Advertising 

A bill has been introduced into the 
Alabama State Legislature which would 
prohibit foreign concerns from adver- 
tising either spectacles or eyeglasses in 
the State with a guarantee to fit. them 
upon receipt of a physical description of 
a client. The Senate Health Committee 
has favorably reported upon the bill. 
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ECONOMIST “NINETY PER CENSUS” 





— 


of “our” stores (about 
0 34,000) carry blankets, 
somebody’s blankets— 


MILL must be turned into a business 
and a business into a cumulative 


success. 


The retail merchant is the key figure in 
both processes. Influence him. Give him 
a name to respect anda line to favor—make 
him yours and you can’t fail! 


We've proved these truths beyond any 
shadow of a doubt, for blankets, for other 
lines. Our past affects your future. 
Please ask how. 








THE ECONOMIST GROUP 


239 W. 39th St., New York 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
ATLANTIC COAST MERCHANT—DRYGOODSMAN 
DRYGOODS REPORTER—PACIFIC COAST MERCHANT 


Over 45,000 paid-for copies regularly reach the executives 
and buyers in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns—stores doing 
75% of the total business done in dry goods and allied lines. 
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N. DAK. MINN. 
S.DAK. 


heres a 


of Successful Farming’s t fere 7ce 
readers become subscribers in Jarm 
through subscription ef- . 

forts directed and con- 

trolled entirely by our 

Subscription Sales Depart- 

ment at Des M~‘*nes. 


Chicage Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 Madison St. 342 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bidg. 


E.T. MEREDITH. Pvt 
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RECENT careful detailed analysis proves again the excep- 
tional standing Successful Farming has among its readers. 
Farmers buy Successful Farming because they want to read 

and profit through its editorial and advertising pages. 
6 3 % of all our subscribers send us their own subscriptions 


themselves. They make up their own minds and remit 
their own money. 


3 1 I subscribe through clubs raised by our readers. These 
(+) 


average three subscriptions to the club. Some reader 
who profits by reading Successful Farming gets one or 
more other farmers to subscribe. 


Peg Successful Farming’s more than 850,000 farm families 
94 (oO then become voluntary: subscribers without any induce- 
ment other than the merits of the publication—a record 
hard to equal. We welcome comparisons regarding qual- 
ity of circulation. 
This leaves but 6% coming through subscription agencies, clubbing 
offers and all other sources, outside of our own direct subscription 
efforts. 
Surely ‘“There’s a difference in farm papers.” We'd like the op- 
portunity to prove it to you. We'll be glad to furnish information 
regarding your farm market opportunities. We'll send our repre- 
sentative to “talk it over,” if you wish. 


Minneapolis Office: Los Angeles Office: Cc. A. BAUMGART 
R. R. RING A. A. BUTTERWORTH Advertising Manager 
Palace Bldg. H. W. Hellman Bidg. Des Moines, Iowa 


UL ODOM PR 


R. DeEs MoINEs. Towa 
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Think Twice about 
BOSTON 


et & @ 


UCCESSFUL newspaper advertising in the Boston 
\J market requires a different kind of planning from 
that employed in any other city. 


You should think twice before you spend your Boston 
advertising appropriation. Consider and compare the 
circulations of Boston’s papers of course. Plan to dis- 
burse your dollars through the media whose pages guar- 
antee the greatest number of prospective customers for 
your product. But—before your final choice is made— 
remember that in Boston you must solve a problem that 
is presented by no other city. It is the problem of a 
divided market. 


Within the thirty-mile trading area of Metropolitan 
Boston live two distinct groups of people. The forces 
that separate these two groups are as old as Boston itself 
—yet their influence is as strong to-day as it was a hun- 
dred years ago. Long standing sympathies—associations 
and environment that never change—these forces divide 
the population of Boston so clearly, so permanently, that 
even the newspapers of Boston must conform to this 
division. 


ry -: = =a = a 


Every Boston newspaper must, and does, secure its 
circulation among.one or the other of these two groups 
of people. Serving one group effectively there are several 
papers. But to reach that group of Boston people who 
represent the most responsive and profitable section of 
the Boston market your advertising must be carried in 
the columns of the Herald-Traveler. 


Ei ee eee 


That Boston is a two-group city—that its most im- 
portant group is reached effectively by the Herald-Traveler 
only, is a proven fact. The advertiser who seeks addi- 
tional information to guide the formation of his Boston 
campaign should send for the booklet, “The Road to 
Boston.” It is furnished free upon receipt of a request 
on business stationery. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 





A “Save the Surface Campaign” 
England 


Inspired by Success of Co-operative Advertising of American Paint 
Manufacturers, British Paint Companies Follow in Their Path 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


HILE the present co-opera- 

tive “Paint More — Save 
More” advertising in England 
doubtless owes its inspiration to 
the American “Save the Surface” 
campaign, and has confessed as 
much by adopting the brush-stroke 
device for its own slogan, the 
movement was purely British in 
conception. 

The task of the National Fed- 
eration of Associated Paint, 
Colour and Varnish Manufac- 
turers of the United Kingdom is 
a far more difficult one than that 
of its congeners in the United 
States. Very few houses here are 
built of wood. Brick and stone 
houses do not show neglect nearly 
so much. Britain is a country of 
landlords: the proportion of 
householders owning their homes 
is far smaller than in America. 
As the majority of houses are 
held on leases that do not obli- 
gate the landlord to perform deco- 
rative repairs, painting is nobody’s 
business and is the subject of con- 
stant disagreement. Trade is not 
good, the cost of materials and 
labor has risen greatly, and much 
persuasion is needed before any- 
one will paint. Furthermore, 
painting is almost always done by 
contract. 

Builders and decorators do not 
favor advertising which leads to 
branded paints being demanded 
by their customers, because when 
the latter are effectively sold on 
a particular brand, they can buy 
this of the hardware dealers, and 
do small jobs of painting for 
themselves. Thus any general ef- 
fect of a Paint More campaign 
necessarily reacts upon all paints, 
whether made by the federated 
manufacturers or not. Yet there 
were found energetic and en- 
thusiastic men’ who pushed to 
acceptance the scheme of co- 


operative advertising, and _ the 
co-operative campaign has been 
seconded by the advertising of,the 
Associated White Lead Man 
turers and by individual manufac- 
turers, whose aggregate expendi- 
ture exceeded that of the 
Federation itself. One of these 
manufacturers admits a 100 per 
cent increase in his sales over a 
corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. - 

Within the Federation the larg- 
est share of credit for the adop- 
tion of the campaign policy was 
due to Robert Fell Clark, of 
the firm of Robert Ingham Clark 
& Co., Limited. 


THE APPROPRIATION FOR/THE FIRST 
CAMPAIGN 


The appropriation behind the 
first campaign was not large, only 
£12,000 being raised. That this has 
produced an unmistakable effect 
on the public mind is a striking 
tribute to advertising in itself, and 
to the efficiency of the campaign 
now in progress. All over the 
Kingdom, painting and re-decora- 
tions that would have been 
neglected while people waited to 
see whether prices would come 
down are being done now. The 
fact that paint is an investment 
rather than an outlay is increas- 
ingly recognized, and although 
through an unrepealed ordinance 
passed during the war landlords 
cannot raise a tenant’s rent, they 
are voluntarily painting in their 
own interest, to conserve the value 
of their property. 

The newspaper advertising has 
been liberally illustrated and the 
space covered has usually been 
a half-page deep across three col- 
umns. Two advertising characters, 
Mr. Paintmore and Mr. Savemore, 
represented by brownie figures lend 
a touch of humor to the campaign. ' 











Constant change of copy is used 
and the argument for paint is 
pungently expressed. One adver- 
tisement may be quoted, to show 
the spirit of the whole: 








Don’r Pur Ir Orr: Pur Ir On 
Help your house now in its fight to 
keep young. It can’t hold out against 
the weather unless you come to its assis- 





















































tance. Rot will undermine its defence 
unless you fortify it with paint. 

You may say goodbye to those window 
frames and exposed door cases once rot 

ets entrenched. Soon the wood will 

‘ome soft and soggy. You will be able 
to pull bits away with your bare fingers. 
And the carpenter’s bill will be many 
times what the painter’s would have been. 

Today would be a good time to go into 
this pressing matter of wood protection. 
Procrastination exacts a heavy toll from 
the pocket. Rot won’t hold off to suit 
your convenience. And it works twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Now, while you have the matter in 
mind, is the time to act. If you put it 
off, are may crop up to make you 
forget it. hy not write a postcard to 



















sep —~ 
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your painter this minute? It will only 
cost you a penny and it may save you 
pounds. 


The National Federation of As- 
sociated Paint, Colour and Var- 
nish Manufacturers has a mem- 
bership of approximately 250, 
assessed on the basis of numbers 
of workmen employed, and nor- 
mally requiring but a 
small expenditure. It 
says much for the en- 
terprise of this body 
that the purposes of 
the “Paint More-Save 
More” campaign ne- 
cessitated the subscrip- 
tion of members being 
raised to five times the 
amount of their an- 
nual membership dues. 
In view of the effects 
produced this year a 
larger effort in 1924 
may be anticipated. 


Joins Warwick 
Typographers 


L. J. Herzberg has be- 
come associated with the 
Warwick Typographers, 
New York. He was recently 
with the Gardner-Glen 
Buck Company, Inc., St. 
Louis advertising agency, 
in charge of typography. 
He also has en with 
the Anfenger-Jacobson Ad- 
vertising Company, St. 
Louis, =, Crescent an 
raving ompany, i- 
ey Evans-Winter-Hebb 
Company, Detroit, and 
Grip Ltd., Toronto. 











New Accounts for 
St. Louis Agency 


COPY THAT, LIKE THE PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN, IS AN % 
ADAPTATION OF THE AMERICAN PLAN The American Pulver- 


izer Company, manufac- 

turer of American Ring 
crushers and _ pulverizers, and _ the 
Germo Mfg. Company, maker of 
Cholerine poultry tonic, both of St. 
Louis, have placed their advertisin 
accounts with the John Ring, Jr., Ad- 
vertising Company of that city. 


William C. Webber Joins 
Robert E. Ward 


William C. Webber has joined the 
staff of Robert E. Ward, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York and 
Chicago. Mr. Webber was formerly 
with the Gundlach Advertising Agency, 
and more recently a partner of Bruns 
& Webber, publishers’ representatives, 
both of Chicago. 
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Identified in a most impressive manner with such not- 
able and outstanding advertising successes as: Hupmobile, 
Packard, The good Maxwell, Chalmers, Peerless, Fisher 
Bodies, Champion Spark Plugs, Sewell Cushion Wheels, 
Wayne Tanks and Pumps & Garland Stoves & Furnaces, 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture, United States Radiators, Kel- 
vinator Electric Refrigerators, Radiantfire, Wayne Water 
Softeners, Honeywell Heat Regulators = Conklin Pens 
and Pencils, Whitman & Barnes Twist Drills and Ream- 
ers, James Valves, Jeffery-Dewitt Insulators and others. 
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Good Products Are Often 
Unjustly Blacklisted 


He had been persuaded to buy a new kind of shaving 
cream, but he was dissatisfied with it. He did not 
seem to get a good lather. Then he noticed a friend 
using the same product with the softest, thickest of 
beard mollifiers on his chin, and learned from him 
the right way to subdue the wiry bristles. But the 
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new tonsorial convenience was on-the verge of being 
X’d out of his purchases for all time because he did 
not know the best way to use it. 


Most of the dissatisfaction among customers arises | 
ywhen the sale is new—before the buyer has learned 
how to use it correctly. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of products remain on the retail shelves—blacklisted 
in the minds of the public—not through any fault of 
the article itself, but because of the public’s ignorance. 


A blotter enclosed with the product showing the right 
way to use it will be kept before the buyers long 
enough for them to learn the best method of employ- 
ing what they have bought. 


Don’t let armies of consumers cease to figure in your 
sales sheets through no fault of what you manufac- 
ture—through no fault of theirs. Run a little train- 
ing school on blotters that are packed with the goods. 


Make demonstrators and word-of-mouth salesmen 
out of your customers. They’ll work for you with- 
out salary if you will simply train them, and they’re 
easily the best sales people any manufacturer can 
employ. 


Our book, ‘Packed with Product Advertising,” may 
hold some suggestions of value to you. It shows 
how to hurdle five difficult barriers along the sales 
road. Write for it. STANDARD PAPER MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Richmond, oan makers of 


tand — 
Blottings 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


AF Ais 


san. SS EE 


Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 





Ideas, dummies and estimates gladly 
furnished free of any obligation. 
Send us a sample or description of 
your product. 
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Reasons 


why Brooks Display Containers are 


the most economical, practical and 
profitable for manufacturers of 
small package products: 


1, Easiest container to handle throughout any 
plant. Is simply and quickly set in position 
for receiving goods. Saves time of those 
assembling merchandise, because it has no 
intricate, time-consuming folds. 


2, Exceptionally strong—double thickness of 
stock around sides. Opens up and displays 
merchandise without rehandling. 


3. Sets flat and solidly on counter. 


4. Displays merchandise at proper angle for the 
best sales effect. 


Has maximum advertising space on all sides, 
as well as on the turn-back, cover. 


6. Main display cover panel automatically held 
‘rigid, so it will not flop back or forward. 


7, Economical in price, due to its ingenious 
patented features of construction. 


BROOKS 
BANK NOTE CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York Boston 
Philadelphia 





Patented 


BROOKS conrainer 


Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display Advertising— 


Commercial Stationery 





Creating a Line of “ Purpose” 
Packages 


Confectionery Manufacturer Finds Boxes of Candy for Special Occasions 
Are Popular 


By James True 


PrRSQUENTLY it has been 
suggested that the practice of 
naming the purpose of the prod- 
uct on the package tends to limit 
sales. But the persistence of the 
idea indicates that its selling 
power more than overcomes its 
tendency toward limitation, and 
that the majority of people like to 
buy for a specific purpose, no 
matter how various the uses they 
find for the goods later. 

This is the conclusion arrived at 
four years ago by G. G. Cornwell 
and Son, Inc., when they began the 
manufacture of and introduced a 
line of candies. Instead of a 
general line comprising packages 
of the usual sizes, put up under a 
single brand, Cornwell decided to 
put out four specialties each with 
a purpose stated or inferred by 
the name and design of the pack- 
age. 

Each of the four packages was 
created with the idea of design- 
ing and naming it so as to make 
it susceptible of advertising to the 
greatest possible degree. And al- 
though the advertising has been 
somewhat limited, the merchan- 
dising has been so.successful that 
its details should offer sugges- 
tions of value to many in other 
lines. 

Since the Cornwell 
was established in 1865, it has 
been a_ leading wholesale and 
retail grocery of Washington. 
“Cornwell’s” has always special- 
ized in imported goods, has al- 
ways appealed to fashionable and 
wealthy people and, until prohi- 
bition, did a large wholesale and 
retail business in fine wines and 
liquors, which represented 50 
per cent of the company’s volume. 

H. King Cornwell, treasurer of 
the company, says that the mak- 
ing up of the lost volume con- 
stituted the most difficult problem 


concern 
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the concern had ever faced. A 
restaurant and other radical addi- 
tions to the store were contem- 
plated, and several incidental 
lines, such as fresh fruits and 
delicatessen goods, were added; 
but it was finally decided that the 
fine candies offered the best op- 
portunity to bring the volume back 
to the established pre-prohibi- 
tion size. 


CANDY MANUFACTURERS AND 
RETAILERS VISITED 


“After a study of the Washing- 
ton market,” Mr. Cornwell con- 
tinued, “we decided that there was 
room for the manufacture and 
sale of highest-grade candies, and 
we then made an investigation to 
determine what others in our posi- 
tion were doing and to learn the 
best method of merchandising 
such a line. With one of our 
employees I took a trip to all of 
the principal cities of the Eastern 
States, and we talked with a num- 
ber of nianufacturers and large 
retailers of candy. 

“When we returned we were 
convinced of the soundness of 
the proposition, and engaged the 
best candy maker we could find. 
We also decided that the venture 
should be advertised. 

“The main idea of the merchan- 
dising campaign was to place our 
line, so far as possible, above 
competition by making it distinc- 
tive. This called for packages 
that were decidedly different, and 
advertising appeals that were new 
and attractive. The candies, both 
in variety and quality, were the 
best that we could make; but 
those most desirable elements had 
lost much of their selling power 
as advertising material because 
of repetition and almost trade- 
wide use. 

“We were advised to select the 
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most attractive purposes and uses 
of fine candy, and build our line 
to apply to them. This would 
give new and convincing features 
to talk about in the copy and 


would add the attraction of nov-_ 


elty to the advertising. The at- 
tractiveness of the idea was dem- 
onstrated by the almost immediate 
success of the advertising. Within 
ten days after the campaign 
started the new department was 
on a profitable basis. And _ the 
soundness of the idea is proved 
by the fact that the business has 
grown steadily ever since. For 
some time mail-order business has 
been appreciable, coming from 
practically every State. As yet, 
we have refrained from entering 
the wholesale business on candy, 
because of our determination not 
to increase volume so rapidly as 
to affect quality; but we have 
heard from many dealers who 
want to stock the line.” 

The investigation made by Mr. 
Cornwell. showed that the latter 
days of the week bring the larg- 
est demand for candy. A great 
many commuters make a habit of 
taking home a box of candy every 
Friday or Saturday. To supply 
this demand, “Cornwell’s Bunga- 
low Box” was designed, bearing 
besides the title an illustration in 
colors of a rather pretentious 
bungalow. 

To take advantage of the large 
demand arising from the use of 
candy for gift purposes, “Corn- 
well’s Betty Box” was designed. 
Figures on the label suggest its 
purposes. 

A fact discovered by Mr. Corn- 
well, and confirmed by the adver- 
tising agent’s consumer inves- 
tigation, is that practically 
everybody likes nougats, and 
that many people enjoy eating a 
“chewy” candy of the kind while 
reading. As many men as women 
expressed this preference, and to 
meet the demand and suggest the 
-purpose the top of the third box 
was covered by a facsimile of a 
strip torn from a newspaper, over- 
printed with a small panel carry- 
ing the title, “Cornwell’s Sunday 
Paper Nougats.” 

Chocolate-covered mints were 
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also found to be a popular speci- 
alty. And it was decided to put 
them up in a half-pound package 
to sell for fifty cents, and to call 
them “Cornwell’s Matinee Mints.” 

The campaign used to introduce 
the line consisted of a series of 
sixty-five-line advertisements pub- 
lished in two newspapers three 
times a week. This was supple- 
mented by a few 100-line ad- 
vertisements and an_ occasional 
one that required 400 lines. Each 
piece of the smaller copy dealt 
with a single candy specialty. The 
largest advertisements covered all 
four specialties, besides mention- 
ing other products. 


MUCH ACCOMPLISHED IN SMALL 
SPACE 


The advertising well illustrates 
what can be accomplished with 
small space, When eye-catching 
arrangements of type are used 
with catchy, pertinent copy. Head- 
ings and phrases that are unus- 
ual abound throughout the series. 
Following are a few samples: 

“You can tastefully mark the 
milestone of life with this birth- 
day remembrance.” 

“Candephone Main 875 the Day 
Before. Then late for the cur- 
tain doesn’t deprive you of Corn- 
well’s Matinee Mints.” 

“You'll Like Them ImMINTS- 


ly. 
“Candiedly Speaking—Haven’t 
you been a wee bit neglectful of 


someone? Straighten the matter 
out with Cornwell’s Betty Box. 
A peacemaker and a pacemaker 
in the realm of confections.” 

“A Taste You'll Memorize.” 

“Brown, Crispy, Toasted Hazel 
Nuts and Almonds in firm, white 
cubes of delicious honey-mallow 
—Cornwell’s Sunday Paper Nou- 
gats.” 

In all of the advertising texts 
the purposes ure stressed, and 
they are used in many to gain 
attention. The entire campaign 
is built around the idea that 
prompted the creation of the spe- 
cialties, and Mr. Cornwell gives 
this basic principle credit for the 
success of the line 

“We have demonstrated,” he 
said, “that many people are more 
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MARINE WEEK 
, 
| 


NOV. 5-10 
1923 


— greatest in History 


of the Marine Industry 


fesse Marine Congress which 
\ assembles during Marine Week will 

/// be the greatest concerted effort ever 
/ made to assure the future of our Mer- 
chant Marine. 


/ 


/ 


‘ 
/ 


4 


7 


4 
” 
¢ 


The nation-wide interest in it will 
bring every man of importance in the 
Marine Industry to the Marine Expo- 
sition that week, thus affording manu- 
facturers of marine equipment an 
unprecedented 3 deg: A of carry- 
ing their sales message to their buyers 
at a most opportune time through the 
advertising pages of Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Age. 


Ask for our 16 page book- 
let entitled “ Marine Week.” 


Marine Engineering | 
and Shipping Age 
published by 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
“The House of Transportation” 
30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
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attracted by a single purpose than 
they are in the goods themselves. 
We advertised more the first year 
than we have since then, and the 
fist advertisements were so suc- 
cessful that we have repeated 
them several times with no loss of 
interest or results. They stil! pull; 
but we shall have a new campaign 
prepared along the same lines for 
the fall and winter approaching. 

“Our candy business is now 
approximately 30 per cent of our 
entire volume, and the department 
is growing faster than any other 
in the store. It is also helpful to 
other departments, for it brings 
new customers into the store. I 
am confident that it would have 
been impossible, with the same 
amount of selling effort, to have 
built up half the business with a 
line of the usual forms conven- 
tionally advertised.” 


A Buffalo Street Advertises 
Itself 


“Where Your Dollars Buy More” 
is the slogan of an advertising cam- 
paign just launched in local newspapers 
by the William Street Better Business 
Association, Buffalo. William Street is 
distant from the downtown business 
district. The object of the campaign 
is to induce shoppers to visit and 
patronize William Street stores. It is 
pointed out that because of cheaper 
rents and lower overhead expense the 
William Street stores can sell at lower 
prices than the more crowded mer- 
cantile districts. ‘Plenty of Parking 
Space for Your Automobile” is also a 
featured slogan in the advertising. 


Experimental Campaigns for 


Can Opener 

The Star Can Opener Company, San 
Francisco, is contemplating experiment- 
ing in certain localities to ascertain the 
best method with which to market its 
new device. Small local advertising 
campaigns are planned in conjunction 
with these experiments. The _ trade- 
mark “Star” has been registered for 
use on this product. 


H. H. Comer Leaves “The 
Country Gentleman” 


H. H. Comer, recently with the ad- 
vertising department of The Country 
Gentleman, has left that publication to 
go into business for himself at Los 

ngeles, Cal. Mr. Comer had been 
with The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, for three years, covering 
Western Pennsylvania territory for The 
Country Gentleman during most of that 
period. 
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Date Set for London 


Advertising Convention 

Lou E. Holland, president, the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
has announced that the opening date of 
the London advertising convention has 
been definitely set for July 14, 1924. 
Plans are being made for the trans- 
portation of about 2,000 delegates from 
the United States and Canada under 
the leadership of E. T. Meredith, chair- 
man of the “‘On-to-London” committee. 


Trade-Marks Rubber Heels 


The Holtite Manufacturing Company, 
Baltimore, Md., has made application 
for trade-mark registration of the word 
mel for use on rubber heels. Both 
“Jax” and “Holtite’” rubber heels are 


being advertised in business papers 


going to shoe repairers and finders, A. 

A. sterson, 

informs PRINTERS’ — 
ated 


secretary and treasurer, 
rn " No other ad- 
vertising is contemp at the pres- 


ent time. 


Joins Feicke Printing Company 

Walter Haehnle has been appointed 
head of the service department of The 
Feicke Printing Company, Cincinnati. 
Mr. Haehnle will have complete charge 
of the advertising service work of this 
company. He was formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the American 
Laundry Machinery Company, Nor 
wood, Ohio. 


Rock Island Office for 
Ferry-Hanly Agency 
The Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., has opened a 
branch office at Rock Island, Ill. Paul 
R. Preston, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Rock Island Plow Company, 
_ been placed in charge of the new 
office. 


National Campaign for 
Table Lamps 


A national campaign will be con 
ducted by the Jefferson Company, Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., glassware manufac- 
turer, to advertise its portable table 
lamps. This advertising will be di 
rected by Bissell & Land, Inc., Pitts 
burgh advertising agency. 


H. A. Bruno Joins Netherlands 


Aircraft 
H. A. Bruno has joined the Nether- 
lands Aircraft Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, representative of the 
Fokker airplane. Mr. Bruno was re- 
cently with the Aeromarine Airways. 
Inc., also of New York. 


Paul Austin Joins 
Machen & Dowd 


Paul Austin has joined the Macher 
& Dowd Company, Inc., Toledo adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Austin was for 
merly with the Toledo, O., Times. 
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Open Letters to 
Advertising Agents 









The NATIONS BUSINESS 


Pubiished 6 q 
The CnampBer of COMMERCE of 
dhe Unirep States of AMERICA 







Washington 


October second 
1928 








Dear Mr. D'Arcy: 


When does a house orgen become a national mag~ 
azine? 











The Nation's Business, owned and published by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce for its — 
23,600 members, has been bought on a yearly 
subscription basis by over 100,000 business 
men outside of the Chamber. 












A vote of four to one therefore has been regis- 
tered from the outside in favor of Nation's 
Business as a national magazine, with great a- 
bility to serve the leaders of Amrican inéus- 
try wherever they are. It is an endorsement of 
editorial strength which advertisers and agents 
ere recognising as never before. 












Our advertising lineage gains, according to 
Printers’ Ink figures, have averaged over 
1922, every month since the first of the year. 









With heartiest good wishes. 


e | b 
ir. v. C. D'arcy, Pres., Yue 


D'Arcy Adver. Co., Inc., Victor Whitlock 
International Life Bldg,, Director of Advertising» 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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‘How Valuable 
is Your Time ? 


F YOU have little time to read, you’ll find your 
marketing facts close packed in Promoting Sales. 
No guff — no fine-spun theory — but a deal of solid 
stuff tucked into the few pages of this easy-to-read 
book. 


“A contribution to the lit- “You have succeeded in 


erature of marketing.” compressing a great deal of 

; — 5 stuff into this book.” 
“An exceedingly well writ- 
ten statement of the main “It does not seem possible 
problems of distributing to concentrate so much in 
merchandise.” such a small space.” 


PROMOTING SALES deals with the subject of mar- 
keting goods, and may suggest ways you can improve 
your own methods. But we can send you Promoting 
Sales only if you are an executive of a well rated, es- 
tablished business. 


A word to us from your secretary on 
your business letterhead will be enough 


Jhe Corday & Gross(Co. 


- EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
CLEV ELAN D 


New York Office « Fifth Avenue Building 
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We offer you an experienced service 
that has been gained in serving the 














leaders of American industry. 


Automobiles 
Chandler 
— 
ackard 
Peerless 
Winton 
Graham Brothers Trucks 


Automobile Accessories 
Westinghouse Batteries 
Firestone Rims 
Firestone Tires 
Miller Tires 
Pennsylvania Tires 
Oldfield Tires 
T-N-T Piston Rings 
Westinghouse Air-springs 

Electrical Appliances 
National Mazda Lamps 
Duplexalite Fixtures 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Westinghouse Electric 

Building and Construction 


Marion Steam Shovels 

Consolidated-Expanded 
Metal Co. 

Pittsburg Water Heaters 


Machinery and Industrial 
Equipment 

Brown Hoist 

Cletrac Industrial Tractors 


The Lanston Monotype Co. ° 


McKinney Trucks 

The Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co. 

Timken Roller Bearings 


Farm Equipment 
The Delco Light Co. 
Goulds Pumps 


Paints—Oils and Chemicals 
Ripolin 
G. F. Technical Paints 
The Glidden Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Hardware, Tools, etc. 
Herbrand Tools 
Cleveland Twist Drills 
McKinney Hardware 
Osborn Brushes 


Office and Store Equipment 
Art Metal Steel Furniture 
Autocall 
Toledo Metal Furniture 
Todd Protectograph 
Wales Adding Machines 


Household Fixtures 

and Furnishings 
Griswold Cooking Utensils 
Macbeth Glass Ware 
The Michigan Stove Co. 
New Process Stoves 
The Plate Glass Mf'rs 
Reliable Stoves 
Reznor Gas Heaters 
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. " black 
Hammermill Cover in all colors and cone 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, M: 
a very heavy stock suitable for large oe 
catalog and de luxe booklet covers, alone 
mailing and return cards, substantial — 
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Murphy Varnish Sells Two Markets 


Simultaneously 


Holds Fast to the Old Use as Well as Suggesting the New 


| T has often been said that while 
new uses are fine things for 
ny business to consider, some- 
times a man spends most of his 
time going after a small new use 
vhen he has secured but a small 
part of the old business. 
In recent copy, the 
Murphy Varnish 
Company, of Newark, 
Y. J., has combined 
two separate thoughts 
in this connection in 
an interesting way. 
For a long time a 
maker of varnishes 
which can be used in 
any one of many 
ways, this company 
some years. ago 
brought out Murphy 
Da-cote, an enamel 
which motorists can 
brush on their cars 
themselves and which 
dries overnight. This 
product comes in 
black, white and ten 
colors. 
Many pieces of 
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bedraggled your car may be, a 
professional painter will trans- 
form it into a sparkling gem of 
showroom beauty.” How the 
painter takes off the old finish and 
then lays on several coats of var- 
nish which when perfectly set and 





copy were used fea- 
turing this product 
alone. While it is 
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said that over two 





million people -have 
used Da-cote to re- 
finish their own cars, 
there is also, of 
course, a great num- 
ber of motorists who 
each year have their cars repaint- 
ed by a professional painter. This 
is an obvious market near at hand. 

Recent copy of the Murphy 
company, therefore, features the 
\rofessional painter’s job in large 
pace and in small space at the 
side features also Da-cote, which 
an be put on by the novice. Copy 
featuring the professional pain- 
ter’s finish says: “From every. 
point of view .a_ professional 


painter’s custom finish on your 
car is worth every dollar it costs. 
No matter how dull and road- 





LAYOUT HELPS MATERIALLY TO MAKE CLEAR THAT TWO 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


Compuey 6 
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rubbed down is covered with a 
final coat of transparent, finish- 
ing varnish, is played up in the 
copy. It suggests to the car 
owner that he ask his painter for 
an estimate and specify the 
Murphy finish. 

The panel in the same piece of 
copy featuring Da-cote says: “If 
you can’t spare the car long 
enough for a_ professional job, 
you can get a fine new surface at 
home in an _ afternoon’ with 
Murphy Da-cote.” 

To get the patronage and good- 
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will of the ultimate consumer 
without offending the professional 
whose advice and help is so often 
sought, is a problem in a great 
many businesses. The _ recent 
Murphy advertisement shows a 
method by which the two ideas 
can be combined in one piece of 
copy. 


Sales Executives 
to Discuss Training of 
Salesmen 


HE Sales Executives Division 

of the American Management 
Association will hold a meeting 
on October 30 during the associa- 
tion’s convention at New York, 
October 29 to 31. John A. Steven- 
son, second vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States,.and second 
vice-president of the American 
Management Association, in 
charge of the Sales Executives 
Division, is chairman of the com- 
mittee which is arranging the 
program for the meeting. 

The meeting will open with the 
presentation of the report on the 
Sales Executives Division’s five- 
year program of work. The report 
of the sales executives committee 
on “The Training of Salesmen” 
will form the basis of discussion 
at the meeting. The topics to be 
discussed include the following: 
“How to Start the New Sales- 
man”; “Guiding Principles in 
Organizing a Course of Study”; 
“Coaching the Salesman in the 
Field” ; “Preparation of the Sales- 
man’s Manual”; “Training the 
Experienced Salesman”; “Train- 
ing Salesmen in _ the Sales 
Convention,” and “Sales Research 
in 1924.” 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


Each of the discussions on the 
above topics will be led by a 
member of the sales executives 
committee. In addition to Mr. 
Stevenson, the members of this 
committee are: 

C. F. Abbott, managing director, Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction; 
George Cain, Swift w Company, Union 
Stock Yards; W. Charters, direc- 
tor, bureau of staan selling, Carnegie 
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Institute of Technology; Raymond J. 
Comyns, assistant sales a, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute; G. V. S. Car- 
roll, general sales D 
Manu acturing Co.; R. wR. Deupree, 
general sales manager, Procter & Gamble 
o.: FB. Bt. rag a vice-president, Bur- 
roughs Addi achine Co.; R. B. Fler. 
shem, general sales manager, American 
Radiator Co.; R. D. Leonard, general 
manager of domestic sales, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co.; Fred Mason, vice-president, 
American Sugar Refining cas 3.3 
Meek, general organization manager, 
The Spirella Co.; L. C. Rockhill, gen- 
eral sales manager, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; William Sample, vice- 
ee ag and sales manager, Ralston 
urina Co.3-C. E. Steffey, general sales 
manager, National Cash Register Co.; 
and T. M. Stokes, research division. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., who is research director of the 
committee. 











Lumber Association Issues 


Barn Plans 

“Southern Pine Barns, and How to 
Build Them,” is the title of a new 
book published by the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans. The book 
contains the designs and complete de- 
tailed plans of ten barns of popular 
types, including small, medium and 
large size barns, which may be built 
any length desired. 

Any man who can use a hammer, 
saw and carpenter’s rule, it is declared, 
can build the barn he desires from these 
plans which provide for the use of 
lumber of standard sizes and lengths 
which is available at retail lumber yards 
everywhere. 

The book was published by the as- 
sociation to render a service to farmers 
of the country who are in need of new 
or additional barns, to simplify their 
barn building problems, lower construc- 
tion costs and to aid in providing 
modern, serviceable barns for the partic 
ular purposes required. 


Tenth District Advertising 
Clubs to Meet 


The annual convention of the adver- 
tising clubs of Texas, comprising the 
tenth district of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, will be held 
at Corsicana, Tex., on November 4, S$, 
6 and 

Speakers scheduled to appear include: 
Lou Holland, president, and Carl Hunt, 
manager, of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Gurney Lowe, and 
Theodore H. Price, editor of Commerce 
& Finance. 


Clarke Schoubee Joins Brunn 


Advertising Service 

Clarke Schoubee has joined the 
Brunn Advertising Service, Portland, 
Ore., advertising agency. Mr. Schoubee, 
for the last four and one-half years, has 
been associated with the Portland office 
of the Botsford, Constantine Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. 
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BANK Deposits in Phoenix haye jumped 
from four million dollars in 1910 to 
twenty millions now. The tremendous 


growth of Arizona is well illustrated by a 
resumé of its financial conditions over a period of 
years. Finance affords, of course, an accurate 
reflex of the combination of elements that are 
contributing to the advancement of the state. 


DEPOSITS IN ALL BANKS OF ARIZONA 


1923—. 
‘aesennan IN THE ones OF MARICOPA COUNTY 

1910—June 30th 

1914—March 4th 

1918—November Ist 

1923—April 3rd 


1918—November Ist 
1923—June 30th 
COMBINED RESOURCES OF ALL BANKS IN PHOENIX 
ae tgs $ 
1914—Mar t! 
1918—November ist 14,425,252.97 
SEDI Goss csincsyceabcevscaegupsacoeetes sicionSSuseice dpinek omc steak ae 23,136,051.51 
—Figures are taken from the Bank Comptroller’s Reports and indicate the progress 
which has been made in Phoenix, Maricopa county, and the entire state. 


20 Nillio 
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This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Harrie Trost Bull 
SAN FRANC Cc. M 

LOS ANGELES—M. Cc. Mogensen & 

SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen 
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Vegetable 
Growers Broaden Adver- 
tising Scope 


In an Endeavor to Work toward a 
Comprehensive Plan for Future 
Advertising on a Large Scale the 
Vegetable Growers Association 
of America Decides to Expand 
Campaign Started a Year Ago 


A MORE vigorous advertising 
campaign for various kinds 
of vegetables was planned at the 
fifteenth annual convention of the 
Vegetable Growers Association of 
—— recently held at Buffalo, 
N. At last year’s convention 
the p EE Bod committed itself 
to a limited advertising program 
and now it has been decided to 
broaden the scope of the work in 
the interests of working toward 
some comprehensive plan for the 
future that will meet with the ap- 
proval of vegetable growers’ asso- 
ciations in all parts of the United 
States. 

C. H. Nissley, secretary of the 
association, with headquarters at 
New Brunswick, N. J., addressed 
the convention on “What the As- 
sociation Has Done and Wants to 
Do with Advertising.” Following 
Mr. Nissley’s talk, J. W. Nor- 
wood, editor and manager of the 
Market Growers’ Journal, spoke 
on “How to Succeed by Co-opera- 
tive Advertising.” 

According to Mr. Nissley, the 
vegetable growers have a problem 
distinctly different from that of 
similar co-operative selling organ- 
izations on account of the extreme 
perishability of their products. 
The products of some of the co- 
operative fruit growing associa- 
tions of the Pacific Coast, for ex- 
ample, are not nearly so perishable 
as most vegetables and the mar- 
keting problem is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

The thought back of such ad- 
vertising as the vegetable growers 
have done and plan to do is to 
give the public the benefit of a 
moderately-priced market and, at 
the same time, effect a more even 
distribution of the buying so that 
the growers do not have to suffer 
through a glutted market and 
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consequent spoilage of foodstuffs. 

One thing the vegetable produc- 
ers did this year was to use a 
tomato poster circulated by the 
national body which advertised to 
the public that “Now is the time 
to buy tomatoes.” This poster was 
sent to various sections of the 
country at different times, depend- 
ing upon the season, as the tomato 
crop does not ripen everywhere a! 
the same time. It was furnished 
only on request from the local 
organizations. 

Plans have now been made to 
produce at once posters for 
onions, lettuce and other vege- 
tables. These will carry the same 
thought as the tomato poster, but 
will also emphasize the vitamine 
content of the vegetables and tell 
of ways in which they can be 
tastefully used in salads and other 
dishes. 

A recipe book is being produced 
by the national association for 
quantity distribution to local asso- 
ciations or individual growers. It 
was decided to supply local organ- 
izations from the central office 
with mats for newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Whether the present experi- 
ments of the vegetable growers 
will some day result in a real na- 
tional co-operative advertising 
campaign remains for the future 
to decide. Obviously, they have a 
real problem to work out. 

The growers themselves, through 
their association, are experiment- 
ing with advertising and hopeful 
of finding a way in which they can 
use it nationally. One step in that 
direction was taken at the Buffalo 
meeting when speakers strongly 
urged individual growers and 
local organizations to use more 
newspaper space than in the past; 
to use attractive packages wher- 
ever packages are possible, and to 
grade and standardize their vege- 
tebles and to secure registered 
trade-marks and build up indi 
vidual reputations. 


Bryant Venable Joins 
Procter & Collier 


Bryant Venable has joined the 
Proctor & Collier Company, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency. Mr. Venabk 
was formerly manager of The Whitake 
Paper Company, of that city. 
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LIFE 


announces the appointment of 


FRED L. B. FOOTE 


Formerly Western Manager of House & Garden 


as Associate Manager 


with 


STEVEN C. RAWLINS 
of the Chicago Office 


NEW ADDRESS 7 


LONDON GUARANTEE BUILDING 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Telephone Central 5524 


B. F. PROVANDIE 
Advertising Director 
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A Guide-book to an undevelo} ped 


| ENTS eAgencys THIS BOOK IS DECID- 

2. Hoe Oil Marketing EDLY UNUSUAL— F 
5. ee READ THE FIRST leu 
4. Notional Breads us PARAGRAPH ON des 
















5. Seling Thru the Filling OPPOSITE PAGE. 


6. The “Question of Lubri- 
cating Service 
7. Selling Thru the Dealer 
8. The Smokestack Trade 
and The Rural Route 
9. Petroleum Products as 
Merchandise 
10. A Catalog of Advertising 
Possibilities 
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ped market for agency service 


IRST and foremost this book is NOT 

written to sell space in National Petro 
leum News. The type of Oil Marketer 
described is not a prospect for space in the 
News but he is a potential client for agency 
service. 


He needs sound counsel—can use advertising 
agressively —and has the volume to justify 
extensive advertising. He can make a mutu- 
ally profitable connection with the agency 
which can give him proper service and coun- 
sel. Every agency has a number of such 
marketers in its immediate vicinity. 

This 36-page book gives in full detail a pic- 
ture of his business, his market and his notable 
advertising possibilities. The Table of Con- 
tents (see left-hand page) suggests its thorough- 
ness as a text-book and guide. 


This book is being distributed on request 

only to Sli, agencies. It is a book 
you will preserve when you have once 
examined it. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
812 Huron Road ’ Cleveland 


District Offices: 


TULSA, OKLA. HICAGO 
608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 432 \Cobwen Bidg. 


NEW YORK HOUSTON, TEXAS 
342 Madison Ave. 614 West Building 


Members: A. B. C.; A. B. P. 
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tising course through the 


H OW to steer a safe adver- 


perplexities of modern 


business problems has been answer- 
ed many times, with satisfaction 
to the advertiser, by this agency. 
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Southern Railway Advertises Its 
Value to Its Territory 


Railway System Uses Positive Copy to Discuss the Benefits it Brings 
to Territory Served 


Us the slogan “The South- 
ern Serves the South,” the 
Southern Railway Company has 
opened a campaign of institutional 
advertising throughout its terri- 
tory. The advertising is now ap- 
pearing in 145 daily newspapers, 
342 weekly newspapers 


the same territory, are other 
points stressed in the first piece 
of copy. 

Another advertisement plays up 
the fact that more than $710,000,- 
000 has been invested in the rail- 
road property; that the Southern 





and in a representative 
list of farm, trade and 
religious journals. A 
series of eighteen 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTE 


M 





pieces of copy, which 
runs four columns by 
twelve inches in news- 
papers and three col- 
umns by ten inches in 
the weeklies and other 
publications, while 
each is complete in it- 
self, has the keynote 
of service to the South 
to tie them together. 
The first newspaper 
advertisement in the 
series points out that 
the first American 
locomotive to enter 
actual service was the 
“Best Friend” of 1830; 
that it was built in a 
New York foundry, 
shipped by sea to 


6 Plowing back 
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a 


Ihist 








Charleston, and hauled 
the first passenger 
train on what is now 





the Southern Railway 
System. The present 
equipment of 2,200 
locomotives and /70,- 
000 cars, operating on 
8,300 miles of South- 
ern Railway System lines, is cited 
as an indication that the Southern 
Railway serves the South and has 
kept pace with the South. 

The fact that the railway is 
operated by Southern men who 
have been bred in the traditions 
of the South to understand its 
problems and its needs, and that 
the Southern Railway System 
spent last year in the South $20,- 
000,000 more than it received from 


ADVERTISING ITS WILLINGNESS TO GIVE AS WELL AS RECEIVE 


Railway represents the largest 
business enterprise in the South 
and one of the largest in the 
world, and that the Southern 
Railway System deposits in South- 
ern banks an average of $150,500 
each banking hour. 

Still another advertisement 
states that the Southern Rail- 
road is a builder of prosperity. 
“For every dollar collected in the 
South we gave back $1.17,” says 
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the copy. “Keeping our money in 
the South,” “Building a Greater 
Southern,” “The Cost of Railroad 
Operations,” “Making New Capi- 
tal Work for the South,” “$230,000 
a Day in Wages,” are titles of 
other advertisements which will be 
run in the present campaign. 

Several of the advertisements 
refer to the question of finance. 
One paragraph states: “With the 
continued co-operation of the peo- 
ple of the South we will be en- 
abled to command the capital for 
greater transportation facilities 
that Southern development will in- 
evitably demand.” 

The whole series, bound together 
with the service slogan, reaches 
out into four main directions: 
First, good-will and more friend- 
liness with the people in the terri- 
tory; second, toward less local 
agitation for ‘such construction as 
monumental passenger stations 


and other non-revenue producing: 


improvements, with more atten- 
tion toward expenditures which 
produce better transportation; 
third, better labor understanding, 
and, fourth, the road’s future 
financing. 

The entire campaign is an indi- 
cation of the realization by this 
railroad of the value of positive 
copy directed to its friends and 
neighbors as part of a definite ad- 
vertising policy. 





Soot Destroyer Trade-Marked 


The Chimnee-Sweep Manufacturing 
Company, San Francisco, has applied for 
trade-mark registration of the name 
“‘Chimnee-Sweep”’ for use on its product, 
a combination of chemicals in powder 
form which destroys soot when burned on 
a hot fire. A few hardware publications 
are being used, Printers’ InxK is in- 
formed by F. E. Buckman of the com- 
pany, who adds that fine support has 
been received from fire-prevention bu- 
reaus and fire chiefs. A one-pound 
package is being marketed for household 
use. For power plants the product is 
put up in kegs and bern barrels. 


Walter P. heat Joins Outdoor 
Advertising Agency 
Walter P. Burn has resigned as sales 
promotion and advertising manager of 
the Transcontinental il Company, 
tay pn to join the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Agency of America, Inc. He 
will be in charge of a Western office 
which will be opened about November 1. 
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How General Radio Company 


Is Using Advertising 


The General Radio Corporation, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer and _  dis- 
tributor of radio apparatus, recently 
made application for trade-mark regis- 
tration of the name ‘‘Geraco” for use 
on its products. This and the name 
“Music Master” on radio loud speakers 
have been advertised for several months 
in business papers and quarter-pages in 
national magazines. 

“For a line that is still in its in- 
fancy,” W. L. Eckhardt, president, in- 
forms Printers’ Ink, “we are happy 
to state that our advertising has pene- 
trated to all of the important cen- 
tres of the world and we are looking 
forward to being able to include the 
names of the very best houses through- 
out the world in our schedule of job- 
bers and dealers. Our policy has been 
to build to a standard, rather than to 
a price, although our products are 
all_ popularly priced. 

Page space in at least one national 
publication will be used for the 
Music Master Radio Reproducer starting 
in October. The account is handled 
by the J. H. Cross Company, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency. 


New Campaign for Lorain 
Oil Burner 


The 1924 advertising plans of the 
American Stove Company, St. Louis, on 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner call 
for the use of sixty-five national pe- 
riodicals. This list includes women’s 
and general magazines and farm pub- 


‘lications. 


The company in a recent statement 
regarding its advertising said: ‘‘The 
success of last year’s campaign was be- 
yond our highest estimates and the 
coming campaign far exceeds last 
year’s in magnitude and attractiveness.” 





New Accounts for 


Bissell & Land 

The Standard Scale & Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer of 
scales and concrete mixers, has placed 
its advertising account with Bissell & 
Land, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. This agency also has obtained the 
account of the Engineering & Develop- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of Knox-Klean-Kut butter ma- 
chines. Business-paper and direct-mail 
advertising campaigns will be conducted 
for both of these accounts. 





Kennith Hawkins to Direct 


Sales of Beeware Products 

Kennith Hawkins has been appointed 
general sales manager of the G. B. 
Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis., 
manufacturer of Beeware honey pro- 
ducers’ supplies. He was formerly 
with System. More recently he has 
been with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, where he directed bee 
culture extension work in the Southern 
States. 
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The World Labeler 


Economic Machinery Co. 


They could not | 
do without the 


WORLD LABELER 


A Tribute to the World’s Labeling Machine 
by Carl H. Schultz 





Increases production 
Reduces costs 


Labels neatly, 
uniformly and 
accurately. 


It can do it for you. 





8 Grafton St. 


Worcester, Mass. , 
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The Letters 
of a Company’s Only 
Salesman 


The Hygeia Can Company’s Only 
Salesman Puts Heart into His 
Selling Letters and Appeals to 
the Imagination— Some Actual 
Examples of the Method Which 
He Uses 


S. SKINNER, vice-presi- 

dent of the Hygeia Can 
Company of New York, writes 
letters which bring results. A 
great many of his sales are made 
through correspondence. He gets 
the heart into them and by so 
doing gives them life. 

The Hygeia company sells just 
one product, a patented waste can 
for use in homes, hospitals, den- 
tists’ and doctors’ offices. Most 
of the general sales go through 
the retail hardware and _ house- 
furnishing stores. Sales are made 
through advertising in trade pub- 
lications, letters and the personal 
efforts of Mr. Skinner. The com- 
pany employs no other salesmen. 
From this the importance of let- 
ters can be judged. 

Three of Mr. Skinner’s letters 
are given below. One of them 
was mailed at the end of last 
year, another at the beginning of 
vacation time and the third at the 
end of it. 

The first letter reads: 

As the time approaches to say “Good- 
bye, 1922!—Hello, 1923!” 1 am _ re- 
minded of how much we are indebted to 
the passing year for the many loval 
friends it has brought us, and closing 
our books without thanking you for the 
business you have given us, would leave 
us with a most important debt unpa.d. 

So, gentlemen, for all that your asso- 
ciation and support has meant to us 
during the pmol just closing, and for all 
you have done to help us enlarge the 
activities of this company, and for the 
spirit of friendliness that has marked 
our business relations, I want to thank 
you personally, 

Please accept from me the kindest 
wishes of an organization which is proud 
to count you one of its friends and cus- 
tomers. 

The second letter was written in 
this manner : 


Vacation Days Are Just AneEap! 

Probably no institution of American 
business pays such rich returns on the 
investment as the annual vacation. The 
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much-needed rest—the relaxation—the 
fresh air and sunshine of the country, 
work wonders toward giving new life 
and “pep” to the entire organization. 

These are days when most of us are 
planning our vacations. I wonder how 
many of us realize how much more 
enjoyment we can derive from our holi- 
day if we “put our house in order” be- 
fore we leave? How? By coaching the 
man who “pinch hits” for us while we’re 
away. 

If our job is selling, we can help a 
lot by seeing to it that the man who sub- 
stitutes for us is properly instructed on 
the talking points of such articles as 
need demonstrating or special sales 
fort. If our job is buying, it’s mighty 
good insurance to place orders—before 
we leave—for items on which stock is 
running low. So when one of your 
good customers says, “I want one of 
those Hygia Cans” he can get it—from 
your stock—rather than from your com- 
petitors. 

And that reminds me that I have a 
suggestion for increasing Hygia sales 
while you’re away. Ask Bill the bock- 
keep to slip a circular, like the enclosed, 
in with next month’s statements, 
me know how many you need to cover 
your list and I’ll send them—pronto! 

Here’s hoping your vacation this year 
will be the best yet. 


The third letter reads: 


Why not a letter—somefhing as fol- 
lows—to welcome home your good cus- 
tomers who will be returning from coun- 
try places or resorts next month? 

It’s human nature to like to be told 
one has been missed, and it seems to 
me, if I were a retailer, I would capi- 
talize on the fact by sending out some- 
thing like this: 


“Dear Mrs. Smith: 
“Wetcome Home! 

“We note with pleasure that you 
have returned to town, and take 
this opportunity to tell you that you 
are one whose occasional visits to 
our establishment have been missed 
this summer. 

“Perhaps it will not displease you 
to know that you exert a very direct 
influence on our purchases, for when 
considering the stocking of a high 
quality article, we say to ourselves 
—‘Now, how would Mrs. Smith 


“Several new offerings have come 
on the market this summer, and 
there are two or three we stocked 
because we decided you would like 
them—very much. Anticipating the 
pleasure of showing you these at 
your convenience, and once more 
welcoming you back to a community 
that has missed you, we are—” 

One of the two or three articles I'd 
show Mrs. Smith when she called would 
by Hygia, for even if she doesn’t buy 
it, you compliment her by including he: 
among those you think of in connection 
with so high grade an article. 

What do you think of the idea—and 
how about an order for a few Hygias 
—‘For the Nicest Homes in Town”? 
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EN MILLION SHEEP graze the 
ranges of the Northwest, 2,500,000 
in Oregon alone. From these, the 
clips and lambs gravitate to Portland, 
making it the second largest primary 
wool market in the United States. 


Last year Portland shipped more than 
23,000,000 pounds of wool to the ports 
of the world—vast shipments valued at 
more than $8,000,000. In addition, Port- 
land itself is the largest wool manufac- 
turing city west of the Mississippi, con- 
suming annually in manufacture, more 
than 4% million pounds. 


It is wealth such as this that makes the 
Oregon country, with its more than a 
million prosperous people, a_ fertile 
market for YOUR products. 


Let the Oregon Journal’s Merchandis- 
ing Bureau analyze your market here 
and prepare a report for you. This 
service ts free. rite today for data. 





PORTLAND.OREGON. 


Representatives : 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR M. C. MOGENSEN & CO. 
2 West 45th Street, Examiner Bidg., 
New York San Francisco 
900 Mallers Building, Title Insurance Bldg., 
Chicago Los Angeles 


V4 
Securities Bldg., Seattle 


fargest 


IN THE NORTHWEST 
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“So lo §; ites. 


A British delegate to the convention re- 
marked that Highway Lighthouses occupy 
5 “solo sites.” They do! 

:\\ Lighthouses are erected at the edge of the 
Biy YA road, because they are an effective safety 
Za signal, before such points as Railroad 

<= y Crossings, Cross Roads and Curves. 
Ral. 
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th MW Lighthouse stands alone, 
A ne without competing ad- 


vertising adjoining it. 
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ge Our policy is to render an individual ser- 

vice to a limited number of clients. Our 
present accounts represent only leading 
local and national advertisers. 


HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE Co. 


100 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Lighthouses for the Land, Sea and Air 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 








The professional charac- 
ter of this organization 
rests fundamentally up- 
on the information at its 
disposal,which constant- 


ly is being renewed by 


competent investigation 


We have complete advertising organizations in both 
London and Paris, for the service of clients doing 
business in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 























Advertising That Furnishes Dealers 
with Over-the-Counter Talk 


‘rade Advertisers Have Found a New Way to Help the Dealer Boost 
His Sales 


By Monte W. Sohn 


* 


ot so long ago a salesman 
for the L. H. Gilmer Com- 
pany, maker of automobile fan 
elts, dropped into the store of an 
iccessory dealer. 

The salesman didn’t come to 
sell anything. He came as a cus- 
tomer. He wanted a can of tire 
enamel, 

There were several ahead of 
him so he was forced to listen to 
the dealer. As he came in the 
store he saw two Gilmer fan belts 
lying before the customer the 


dealer was then waiting on. And 
he perked up his ears when he 
heard the dealer trying to sell the 
motorist two fan belts instead of 
One, the dealer argued, for 


one, 
immediate use; the other for a 
spare, to be carried in the tool 
box. 

This idea of doubling up sales 
had been a Gilmer trade-paper 
copy theme for months. 

Naturally, the salesman was 
pleased. The dealer didn’t know 
who this auditor was and so he 
went blithely along with his sales 
talk. 

Suddenly an astounding fact 
struck the listening salesman. The 
dealer was using entire phrases of 
selling argument from the Gilmer 
advertising. 

This is getting to be less and 
less uncommon as more manufac- 
turers adopt the idea of putting 
elling thoughts in the dealer’s 
mind and selling talk in his 
mouth. 

In many cases, the supply dealer 
 garageman meets a great ma- 

‘rity of his customers at the 
curb through the sale of gas and 

1. Knowing this, several manu- 

icturers use this moment for 
ineir talks on selling, as for ex- 
<mple the copy of A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., maker of tire pressure 
gauges: 


He’s bought gas— 

Now sell him a tire gauge 

This car owner stops only to have you 
fill his gas tank—but ask him if his 
tires don’t need more air. If he doesn’t 
know, ask him whether he has a tire 
gauge. 

If he says he does not own one, then 
you have a splendid pegertenky to sell 
him a Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge. 
Explain to him why he needs a gauge. 

Tell him that a Schrader Tire Gauge 
helps him get the full mileage out of his 
tires and reduce tire costs. Tell him it 
enables him to stop guessing about the 
amount of air he is carrying. It aids 
him in keeping his tires properly in- 
flated because it tells him instanily and 
accurately how much air is in them. 

Without a Schrader Gauge he may 
run for miles with too much air or too 
little, and in a short time do damage to 
his tires that will cost him many times 
the price of a gauge to repair. 


Then, following a brief para- 
graph about properly stocking, 
and equally brief mention of the 
substantial profit per sale, the 
copy is concluded. 

Then, too, but expressed in more 
words, there is the same copy 
motive in that Jine of the Shaler 
5-Minute Vulcanizer, “Ask ’em, 
‘Have you plenty of patches for 
your five-minute vulcanizer ?’” 

And below this caption, the fol- 
lowing brief copy: 


While you’re pumping gas or changing 
a_tire—especially at times when you are 
giving free service such as free air, use 
of your phone—just ask this simple 
question. It can’t give offence and it 
surely brings the business. 


In a somewhat different fash- 
ion, the Thermoid Rubber Com- 
pany delivers a similar message. 
The copy shows a motorist lean- 
ing across the dealer’s counter and 
the reader is the third person. 

“This Lining Is Compressed in 
the Factory, instead of on Your 
Car,” the dealer has just observed. 
The illustration is exactly the sort 
of picture such a caption should 
have. The dealer looks as if 
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those were the very words he had 
just uttered. And below, the 
motorist is made to ask, “Why 
does this one feel so much heavier 
than that one?” “The heavier 
one’s Thermoid,” answered the 
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ters, the selling thought has been 
sold to him. 

An interesting use of the idea 
of selling at the gasoline pump is 
the synchronized effort of the 
Metal Stamping Company, maker 
of Lyon Bumpers, 
tying in consumer 
and dealer campaigns 
with the same motive. 

In class publica- 
tions the copy, which 
is directed at the 
motorist, bears a pic- 
ture of a bumper be- 
ing attached to a car 
whose tank is being 
filled with fuel. Its 
caption, “A Lyon 
Bumper'can be quick- 
ly attached when you 
stop for gas!” leads 





97 
Ask ’em to Buy LYON Bumpers 
when you sell GAS! 


You might make many more bumper sales if your prospect knew that 
you wouldn’t inconvenience him by taking a lot of time attaching the 
bumper. 

There's a point that has clinched many a Lyon Bumper sale. For 
they can be attached in a jiffy. Hardly more than the time to put in gas 
and oil. No drilling nor altering the frame. Just tighten up the bolts and 
let ’er go. 

But that’s only one reason why dealers sell so many Lyon Spring 
Bumpers. Aside from the convenience, they sell better than any other 
bumper because they give the maximum protction, with striking good 
looks, at prices that meet every buyer’s pocketbook, 

That’s a combination you can't beat. That’s why there are well 
over a million Lyon Spring Bumpers in use, 

Carry the complete assortment. Suit the taste of every buyer with 
one of the five distinctive Lyon designs, And give him a real price range— 
from $11.00 to $25.00. No matter what he pays, he can’t get better pro- 
tection. 

Write your jobber for complete information. Ask for the new 
Lyon Spring Bumper Catalog No. 


METAL STAMPING COMPANY 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Canadian Licensee: B. J. COGHLIN CO., Ltd., Montreal 


L ON RESILIENT 


BUMPERS 


MERCHANDISING TO THE DEALER A SALES MESSAGE 
ALREADY PRESENTED TO THE CONSUMER 





to text which explains 
that a Lyon Bumper 
can be installed while 
one waits. 

Consider now the 
effectiveness of the 
tie-in of the advertis- 
ing to the dealer. At 
the same time the 
foregoing consumer 
copy appeared, the 
trade copy, carrying 
the same illustration 
(of one man filling a 
tank while another 
attaches the bumper) 
instructs the dealer 


to: 

“Ask ’em to buy 
Lyon Bumpers when 
you sell gas.” 

his is merchan- 
dising of the finest 
sort. It is one thing 
to impress the dealer 


garage owner. “It’s got 40 per 
cent more material in it.” 

From this point the conversa- 
tion of the two builds the essen- 
tials of the dealer’s sales story. 
But only the first hundred words 
are presented. Only the principal 
selling features are in quotes. The 
balance of the copy is equally 
educational, but it is offered to 
the dealer at his option to make 
part of the selling talk. And if 
he reads those first hundred 
-words and their argument regis- 


with the extent of the 
consumer advertising effort. It is 
another, even more stimulating in 
its effect on increase of sales to 
co-ordinate the consumer appeal 
with educational copy to the trade. 
The Cole Motor Car Company’s 
trade-paper advertising, by indi- 
rection, achieves both the effect of 
putting selling talk in car sales- 
men’s mouths, and appealing to 
car dealers not yet handling the 
Cole. 
The hand-lettered caption at the 
top of this series is, “You can take 
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Stonewall Linen 





Ledger 


EPENDABILITY! It is 
just as logical to intrust the 
facts about your business to a de- 
pendable ledger sheet as to insist 
ona reliable bank for your funds. 


It isn’t always the appearance 
that decides you, nor the surface, 
though in STONEWALL LINEN 
LEDGER these are all that one 
could wish. It is the fiber, the 
body, the real substance of a 
paper that tells its character. In 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
these factors denote an integrity 
worthy of the confidence of the 
most careful business man. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


OLD CouNncIL TREB BOND 


Sucogss BonD 


wwe Neenah, Wisconsin —_—Wisrow Bonn 
CHIBFTAIN BonD Check the (Ye Names Fone song a 
RESTIGE ER 


NepNaH BonpD 


Write for complete free sample —_ ; 
lor 





Sores cass saat cd Pre ee 


STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
esting purposes 
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a mechanic’s word for it—HE 
KNOWS.” 

Below this, in a large panel, ap- 
pears a picture of a mechanic 
standing beside the Cole, its hood 
thrown open. Each new piece of 
copy shows the man in a different 
position, with some part of the 
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Picture this situation 
for your customer 


Tell him that the massive ‘ron bar across that door is no 
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easy to see that another result 
will be to gradually establish in 
the minds of dealers not handling 
it, a high regard for the value of 
the Cole franchise. 

In the hardware field, The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co. 
makes excellent use of this idea 
of planting the sales 
talk with the dealer. 
One interesting appli- 
cation shows a dealer 
engaged in conversa- 
tion with a customer. 
In the upper right- 
hand corner is a 
mental picture mirage 
of a door protected 
by a huge bar. A 
reading of the copy 
of| this particular ad- 
vertisement, which is 
reproduced herewith, 
will reveal the ease 
and naturalness of 
this method. 

The Chicago Sol- 


more secure than the compact Yale No. 9 or No. 10 steel-bar 

Guard Lock made by Yale. 5 der Company, pro- 
ere le aang _ There's a contrast that will startle him into thinking of ducer of Kester Acid- 
epee = omens door; to his store, his office, his factory—or Core Wire Solder, 


rier. 


wi 


The Yale & T: 


Any door, protected by a Yale stecl-bar Guard Lock, will 
foil the burglar’s every trick. It cannot be jimmied—there 
is the long bar of cold-rolled steel projecting through the 
strike. And the specially hardened steel bar turns any saw. 

Nothing but the one close-fitting Yale key will pass this 


Yale products are distributed by the jobbing trade every+ 
here. 
‘owne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Comm. U.S A. Canadnin works at Se Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


pictures various uses 
for its product in the 
campaign now run- 
ning. It, too, tabloids 
the selling argument, 
though this company 
has gone a step fur- 
ther by making the 
copy fit the pictured 








A SALES ARGUMENT READY-MADE AND PICTURIZED FOR 


THE RETAILER 


power plant of the car in his 
hand. Always the camera seems 
to have caught him in the midst 
of his talk, his lips slightly parted 
in such fashion that the reader 
feels that he is part of the circle 
the mechanic is addressing. 

“Have you examined the water 
circulating system on the new 
Cole models?” he asks. “It’s 
great!” 

The succeeding paragraphs 
elaborate on the efficiency of the 
cooling system of the Cole. The 
essential purpose of this campaign 
is to give the Cole salesman a 
general education in the superior 
qualities of this car. But it is 


Padiocks, Night Latehes, Dead Locks, Builders’ Locks and Trim, 
Cabinet T Door Closers, Bank Locks, Prison Locks 





use. For exampie, in 
an advertisement 
showing a farmer 
soldering a milk can, 
the text of which be- 
gins with a reference to “The daily 
need for solder on the farm,” the 
dealer is told that on his next call 
for solder from such a customer, 
he should— 

“Take a spool of Kester Acid- 
Core Wire Solder and say to him, 
‘This solder requires only heat to 
do neat, rapid and permanent 
work, 

“Explain also, how the exten- 
sive use of solder prolongs the 
utility of various equipment. Then 
show him how this solder con- 
tains tiny pockets, which supply 
the flux at the proper time.” 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, urging the dealer to help the 
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Satisfactory 
c Advertising 


Lots of business men are satisfied 
with their advertising because they 
don’t know any better. 


The fact that sales are good is 
enough; they don’t seem to realize 
that there’s a difference in sales; 
that volume isn’t the only thing; 
that the convinced customer is a 
much greater asset than a per- 
suaded customer. 





We aim at the mind, not at the 
pocket-book of the public. It 
makes a big difference in the 
kind of advertising done. All 
we need is a chance to tell a 
business man about it; that 
isn’t always easy toget; but it’s 
worth as much to him to hear 
} it as to us to tell it. 





Williams & Cunnyngham 


‘Whose business is the study an 
execution of good advertising 


*. CHICAGO 111 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 





6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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The New York Auto 
Show in 1904 at M 
Square Garden. How 
of the exhibitors at 
show thought that t 
years later more 
12,000,000 motor cars ¥ 
be registered in the l 
States? 
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New York Automobile 
y in 23 at the Palace. 
urge need for more 
elled the man- 

secure larger 
his year so the 
Show will be held in 
Coast Armory in 
New York City. 


Reference Number of MoToR 

is the twentieth of these big 
issues which so admirably tell the 
story of the New York and Chi- 
cago Automobile Shows. Since 
the first Show Number in 1904, 
January MoToR has each year 
carried the Shows to the car- 
owners and dealers of every State 
in the Union. \ 


January MoToR is the Show it- 
self to thousands of ‘motorists and 
dealers who are unable to make 
the trip to New York or Chicago 
during Show-time, It provides 
them with accurate information 
regarding all exhibits at the 
Shows by means of accurate spec- 


Tree 1924 Annual Show and 


ifications tables, comprehensive 
illustrations and countless descrip- 
tions of the many cars and 


devices exhibited at the Shows. 


This year, in keeping with the 


119 West 40th 
NEW 


Hearst Bldg. 


(MNICAGO EK, H. McHugh, 


YORK 
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bigger Show at the Eighth Coast 


Armory, the January issue of 
MoTOoR will be read by a greater 
number of people than ever be- 


fore. The edition will total 190,- 
000 copies. A more complete 
editorial section will be aug- 


mented by a cover design, in four 
colors and gold, by Coles Phillips. 


As an advertising medium, 
MoTOoR for January offers makers 
of motor cars and accessories the 
one best means of transporting 
their exhibits at the New York 
and Chicago Shows to the owners, 
dealers and jobbers of every State 
in the Union. Last year proved 
this; every year proves it. The 
advertising section of January 
MoToR always constitutes a di- 
rectory of the best and most suc- 
cessful firms in the industry. 


Space reservations are now being 
made. 


Street 
Kresge Bldg. 
DETROIT 
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painter avoid the evil of scraping 
off old paint, says in a recent ad- 
vertisement : 


_ Dealers can help the painter by point- 
ing out that the surface painted today 
will have to be repainted some time— 
and by doing the job the right way, 
he’ll probably get “the next job.” 


This introduction leads to a 
discussion of the merits of Eagle 
White Lead and concludes with 
the statement that this product 


Saves the painter’s time in “breaking 
up” and jn applying. It helps him 
establish his business on the basis of 
“getting the next job, too.” And by 
doing this it builds up the dealer’s busi- 
ness, for better painters are better cus- 
tomers, 


In all of the instances cited the 
dealer finds a very practical kind 
of aid to sales. And even where 
he happens to be the kind of hu- 
man fired by no impulse to make 
real efforts in building sales, he 
can’t fail to absorb some of the 
principles of good salesmanship. 
Where he has any instincts of 
enterprise these campaigns fur- 
nish him with such ammunition as 
must increase his own nrofits as 
well as the manufacturer’s. 


Chicago Advertising Women 
Establish Scholarship Fund 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago has established a_ scholarship 
fund which is at the disposal of mem- 
bers and other applicants accepted by 
the educational committee. Substantial 
assistance to those interested in the ad- 
vertising profession is offered by advanc- 
ing this money, which the students 
eventually pay back. 

Applications for the scholarship may 
be made to Miss Cora .C. Smith, of the 
U. S. Ball Bearirg Company, Chicago, 
or to the registrar of the Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Chicago. 


W. R. Boren with Everett A. 
Holman 


W. R. Boren, formerly assistant to 
Franklin Bell, advertising manager of 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, 
Cal., has joined Everett A. Holman, pub- 
lishers’ representative, San Francisco. 


Joins Atlanta “Constitution” 
John W. Jones has joined the adver- 
tising department of the Atlanta, Ga., 
Constitution. Mr. Jones. was recently 
on the advertising staff of the Asheville, 
N. C., Citizen. 


: 
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Plan Wider Distribution for 


Overdraft Furnaces 

“We are laying our plans for de- 
veloping our furnace and range business 
on a larger scale for this coming year,” 
R. Walsh, general manager of the 
Howard Stove & Furnace Company, 
Omaha, tells Printers’ Inx. 

“We have really only been in the 
furnace business two years and have 
confined our advertising to local papers 
and magazines in order to develop the 
business in the immediate vicinity,” 
said Mr. Walsh and added: 

“We have also applied for registration 
of the name Overdraft which will be 
applied to all our stoves and furnaces. 
We have used this name for about 
twenty years but it has never been 
registered.” 


New Accounts for Kansas City 
Agency 
The Ennis Hanly Blackburn Coffee 
Company, Golden Wedding coffee, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has placed its advertising 
account with the W. B. Finney Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., also of that city. 
Other new accounts placed with this 
agency include: the Alexander Labora- 
tories, Katz Drug Stores, and the 
Patrick School of Millinery and De- 
sign, all of Kansas City. 


H. C. Reynolds to Direct Sales 


of Deluxe Pistons 

The Clark-Turner Piston Company, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of Deluxe 
pistons, has advanced Harry Rey- 
nolds to the position of sales manager. 
For the last two years he has been with 
the sales department of this company, 
covering the Pacific Northwest territory. 


H. T. F. Husted Joins 


Corman Agency 

H. T. F. Husted has joined the staff 
of The Corman Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He was for- 
merly with The Blackman Company. 
New York. More recently Mr. Husted 
has been with The F. J. Ross Company, 
Inc., also of New York. 





Advertising Offices of ‘“Cap- 
per’s Farmer” Transferred 


The advertising department of Cap- 
per’s Farmer has been transferred from 
Chicago to the New York office of The 
Canner Publications. Guy Scrivner, ad- 
vertising manager, is now located at the 
new headquarters. i 


New Advertising Business 


at Toronto 
Clark E. Locke, advertising manager 
of the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Can., has resigned from that 
company to establish his own advertis- 
ing business at Toronto. 
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An Independent 
Market 


Rhode Island constitutes a densely populated mar- 
ket of more than 600,000 persons. It should form 
a separate link in all merchandising and distributing 
plans. This is evidenced by the fact that there are 
in this State 22 Wholesale Grocers, 5 Wholesale 
Druggists, 16 Wholesale Dry Goods, 21 Wholesale 
Tobacconists, 7 Wholesale Auto Accessory Houses, 
4 Wholesale Hardware and many others in various 
lines. 


The Providence Journal 


(Morning and Sunday) 
and 
e 


The Evening Bulletin 


blanket the State thoroughly. One or the other of 
the two newspapers goes into most of the worth- 
while homes of the State. 


The all-day service of these papers at 
one rate (21c per line flat) offers com- 
plete coverage of the entire market. 





Providence Food Show October 29-November 3 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Pacific Coast Representative 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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MYRON ZOBEC 


FREDERICK JAMES SMITH ROLF ARMSTR ONG 






ARE YOU PIAYING THIS HAND? 


4 E are proud of our staff—men of experience, 
S22" enthusiasm and energy. Leaders each in 
their own field, they are working together for the 
fulfillment of an ideal—the creation of a screen 
magazine of force and character. Whatever success 
SCREENLAND may have achieved in the past, or 
may attain in the future it owes to their solidity 
of purpose, their seasoned judgment, their loyalty. 


CARTE TK 








Or 


A Magazine reflectsith 
fhe Men 
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the personalities of 


who make it 


FREDERICK JAMES SMITH—For five years Managing 
Editor of Motion Picture and Classic, recently of Photoplay. 


ROLF ARMSTRONG—Celebrated cover artist for 
Saturday Evening Post, Pictorial Review, Metropolitan. 


GLENN JOHNSTON — For three years, Manager, News- 
stand Sales Department, of the International Magazine 
Company, previously with the New York American. 


TED HUNTLEY — Formerly with Scientific American, later 
Hearst’s International. Director, Representatives Club of 
New York. 


MYRON ZOBEL— Publisher of SCREENLAND since its 
inception in 1920. 


160,000 
GUARANTEED 


Effective the’ 20th of this month, with the issue of February, 1924, 
SCREENLAND announces a raise in rate to One Dollar a line, base 
on a guaranteed net paid average circulation of 160,000 copies, with 
pro rata rebate-as per our A.B. C. audit of June, 1924. 


Contracts received before October 20th, 1923, will protect the adver- 
tiser over a period of six months at the present rate of sixty cents a line. 


Circulation data, tate card and our series of monthly Contact Letters 
will be sent upon request. 


Before you fix your advertising appropriation and select your media 
for ws asim IGATE SCREENLAND. 


NEW YORK’ CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
119 West doh St. 168 North Michigan Ave. 1001 Coca Cola Bldg. 


NIZA II 
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Business Paper Publishers Prepare 
for a “Work” Convention 


Chief Theme of Annual Meeting at Chicago Is “Work” 


ORK” is the main theme 

of the eighteenth annual 
convention of The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., which is to 
be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on October 15, 16 and 
17. Editorial and circulation de- 
partments have been favored with 
special sessions. The program has 
been prepared by George H. 
Griffiths, of Hardware Age, New 
York, as ‘chairman of the general 
program committee. With possible 
changes the program will present 
the following: 


Monday morning: Chairman—-A. O. 
Backert, president, The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc.; remarks by the 
chairman of the program committee, 
George H. Griffiths, Hardware Age, 
New York; welcoming address from the 
chairman of the local reception commit- 
tee, E. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago; response and presi- 
dent’s address by A. O. Backert, Pen- 
ton Publishing Company, Cleveland; re- 
port of the executive secretary, Jesse 
Neal, New York; keynote address on the 
main convention theme, “Work,” by 
Charles W. Folds, president, Chas. W. 
Folds Co., Inc., Chicago, and the ap- 
pointment of convention committees. 

Monday afternoon: Publishers’ Ses- 
sion. Chairman—Fritz J, Frank, Iron 
Age, New York. “Selling Consumer 
Mediums for Consumer Purposes,” Earle 

Bachman, The “Quality Group,” 
New York; Mor ay Toward a Bal- 
anced Budge A. O. Backert; ‘Re- 
viving og “oa. Fashioned Spirit of 
‘Work,’ Especially in the Sales Depart- 
ment,” Fred S. Wayne, Iron Age, Chi- 
cago, and “The Publishers’ Own Adver- 
tising,’” W. C. Platt, National Petro- 
leum News, Cleveland. Mr. Platt has 
divided his subject into (a) Gear it to a 
definite sales plan, (b) Place and func- 
tion of the various mediums, and (c) 
What makes good copy. 


EDITORIAL SESSION ON SECOND DAY 


Tuesday morning: Joint Editorial 
Session. Chairman—H. C. Parmelee, 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
New York. “The Editor as kesman 
for His Field Outside of His Own Pub- 


lication,” Sam O. Dunn, Railway Age, 
Chicago; “Co-ordinating the Editorial 
Department with Other Departments,” 
Robert K. ts, Engineering News- 
Record, New York; ee of 
Editorial Field Work.” N. C. Rockwood, 
National Builder, Chicago; ‘“Opportu- 
nity for the Use of General sielee 
Not Directly Pertinent to the Field,” 
Arthur L. Rice, Power Plant Engineer- 
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ing, Chicago; “Reprints as a Means of 
Cashing in on Editorial Features,” 
Clyde Jennings, Motor Age, Chicago; 
and “Make-Up of Editorial Matter with 
Reference to Advertising Pages,” L. I. 
Thomas, Factory, Chicago. 

Tuesday afternoon: Circulation Ses- 
sion. Under the direction of 
Hannon, Motor Age, Chicago, problems 
and methods of the circulation depart- 
ment will be discussed from many 
angles. 

Tuesday night: Annual banquet at 
the Congress Hotel under the joint aus- 
pices of The Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., and the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors. 

ednesday morning: Business session 
for the discussion of plans and policies, 
the election of officers and other matters. 


E. T. Meredith to Speak 


Before Insurance Advertisers 

The convention of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference will be held this 
year at St. Louis, October 22 and 23. 
E. T. Meredith, head of the Meredith 
Publications, Des Moines, Ia., will ad- 
dress the convention. Other speakers 
will include C. M. Cartwright, manag- 
ing editor of the National Underwriter, 
whose subject will be ‘Ethics of In- 
surance Advertising,” and Graham C. 
Wells, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, who will 
talk on “Sales and Selling.” 

A silver trophy, which the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
offered for the best insurance advertis- 
ing, will be exhibited at the convention 
and the rules of competition announced. 








Continental Gas & Electric 
Centralizes Advertising Work 


An advertising department with head- 
quarters at Omaha has been created by 
the Continental Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, which operates public 
utilities throughout the Middle West and 
Canada. A new policy of more ex 
tensive newspaper advertising in its 
territory will be put into effect. All 
copy heretofore written by district or 
local managers of utilities will now be 
issued from the new department. 

Cc. Galloway, formerly of the 
Chicago Tribune and the faculty of the 
University of Kansas is in charge of 
the new department. 





Indianapolis Office for 


Dave Bloch Agency 
The Dave Bloch Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, New York, has open 
an office at a. This office will 
be mana y L. Gerstenberg, who was 
previously with Fuller & Smith, Cleve- 
land advertising agency. 
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AS FIDWINCED WITH THE TIMES - 
He Is Your Newest Market 
























Recarbess of the personal 
needs of the 25,000 ministers 
who subscribe to, then study and retain each copy of 


The Expositor 


these men are the purchasing agents for 
25,000 community funds, totaling 


Over 500 Million Dollars 
Annually 


A large majority are situated in rural 
districts, where buying through 
the mail is necessary. 


Compare this market with an investment of 
only $60.00 per page to reach themeach month 


Reservations for our December issue will be 
accepted up to November Ist. 


. 
The Expositor 
Founded in 1899 by F. M. Barton 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 


Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
17 West Forty-Second Street 37 South Wabash Avenue 
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The Pittsburgh Post 
“Fair and 


newspapers of 




















The 
District 
Attorney 
says: 





Post and The Pittsburgh Sun for their fair and impartial 

manner in which they have treated me in my campaign for 
the Republican nomination for the office of District Attorney. 
They have given full publicity to any arguments made by me 
and my friends in behalf of my candidacy. It is particularly 
gratifying when contrasted with the treatment accorded me by 
newspapers ostensibly the organs of my own political party. 
Both papers have always printed the news and no fair-minded 
man can ask for more. I recognize that The Pittsburgh Post 
and The Pittsburgh Sun are Democratic organs, but above all, 
they serve the public as newspapers of the first rank.” 


T: affords me very great pleasure to thank The Pittsburgh 


SamvEL H. GarDNER 
District Attorney, Pittsburgh 


appearing in The Post, September 
16, and Tné Sun, September 17, 1923. 


THE Pe SUN 


[7 excerpt from a paid iy September 
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THE Prgrt; SUN 
Impartial 


the very first rank” 





Circulation of 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 


MORNING 


AVERAGE (pa11.y) 126,000 
(suNDAY) 178,000 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29 


THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


EVENING 
AVERAGE (pai:y) 93,000 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 29 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION 


Pittsburghers depend upon The Pittsburgh Post 
and The Pittsburgh Sun for authentic, 


uncolored news. 


LORENZEN AND THOMPSON, Inc, 
Publishers Representatives 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


The Pittsburgh Post 
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NG Ath io, 


Western Canada is now 
Harvesting 


452,503,169 Bushels 
of Wheat 


75,000,000 Bushels more 
than any previous year. 


Of this, there will be 
for Export — 


250,000,000 to 300,000,000 
Bushels 


The world’s annual export demand for wheat 
is from 600,000,000 to 700,000,000 Bushels. 
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You can reach The Producers of 
this greatest Canadian Crop, and the 
greatest Crop per Capita on Earth — 
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HENRY DeCLERQUE, INC. 
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Italian Postage Stamps to 
Carry Advertising 


The Italian Government, according 
) recent news reports, is in the future 
to permit the placing of advertising 
upon its postage stamps. The con- 
ession for this advertising, it is under- 
stood, may be obtained by private 
companies willing to bind themselves by 

three-year contract to turn over 
60 per cent of their earnings, which 
may not be less than a guaranteed 
minimum, 





A. F. Rodriguez with Karle 
Lithographic Co. 

Arthur F. Rodriguez, for the last 
eleven years with the Robert Gair 
Company, New. York, has been placed 
1 charge of the New York office of 
the Karle’ Lithographic Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Rodriguez was 
at one time with the Literary Digest 
ind Barron G, Collier, Inc., both of New 


York, 





H. E. Stewart Joins 
Ferry-Hanly 
H. E. Stewart has joined the Kansas 
City staff of the Ferry-Hanly Adver- 
tising Company. Mr. Stewart was for 
several years with the Potts-Turnbull 
Company, Inc. 
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W. A. Gauze Joins Buffalo 


Specialty Company 

W. A. Gauze has been sopetned gen- 
eral manager of the Bufta mF | 
Company, Buffalo, maker of id 
Veneer and Neverleak products. bigs 
Gauze, for the last three and one-half 
years, has acted as merchandising coun- 
sel to the clients of The R. G. B. F. 
Company, public accountants, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. 





Joseph P. Barry Returns to 


, Tokyo 

Joseph P. Barry, American repre- 
sentative and general manager of The 
Japan Advertiser and The Trans- 
Pacific Magazine, Tokyo, Japan, has 
gone to that city to aid in the recon- 
struction work on those publications. It 
is planned to resume publication pending 
the erection of a new building and the 
— of new machinery at an early 
ate. 


Frank A. Lauder Joins Staff of 


Dun Publications 
Frank <A. -Lauder has itoad the 
foreign department of R. G. Dun & 
age map in Chicago where he will be 
on the advertising staff of Dun’s Inter- 
national Review and Dun’s Weekly. He 
has been engaged in export and_for- 
eign advertising work in the Middle 

West for a number of years. 




















In order that we may be fully 
able to produce Advertising 
Art in in accepted technique 
onu 
ae adding to our organ- | 
ization, talent of experience | 
and renown. 

The latest is EARL FREEMAN, 
whose work in color, and 
black &white has long been 
admired in advertising circles 


—and now, ys 
FARL FREEMAN 


nt call, we are con- 





CORPORATED 


&y CAVANAGH & BENSINGER 


120 WEST 32 ND. STREET., NEW YORK 
Delephones —Penn.1760 +1761 
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Children’s Miniature Model Helped 
Introduce Warner Corsets 
in Canada 


Initial Sales Given Impetus by Obtaining Interest of Children 


By Robert A. Gibney 


With the opening of its Can- 
adian factory in 1920, The 
Warner Brothers Company had 
expected to find a ready market 
for Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets, 
owing to the many years’ exten- 
sive advertising and large sales 
which they had behind them in 
the United States. But at the end 
of 1921, it was realized that repu- 
tation in the United States meant 
little, and that it was actually a 
question of introducing a new 
product in a field already devel- 
oped by strong competition of 
local industries. 

So in analyzing the sales situa- 
tion it was agreed that some spe- 
cial advertising and merchandising 
feature was essential, and thoughts 
were turned to the methods which 
had met with success in previous 
years in the United States. 

The decision was to appeal to 
the girl element in every woman, 
and directly to the mothers 
through their children, with an old 
advertising novelty which was 
brought back into use—namely 
the doll corset. The doll corset, as 
used by this house, was a’ minia- 
ture corset, four or five inches in 
length, made from standard cor- 
set materials with lacings, hose 
supporters, boning wire, etc. It 
had been used in a limited adver- 
tising way in the United States 
for several years, and had always 
created considerable interest. 

But in Canada immediate sales 
were necessary, and the doll corset 
must be used not only to create 
attention and good-will, but must 
bring direct business from new 
customers. At the same time, in 
getting a new organization under 
way, heavy expenses of all kinds 
were accruing, and no one felt 
justified in recommending too 
heavy an advertising appropria- 
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tion at that stage of development. 
General advertising was necessary, 
and if these doll corsets were to 
be given away the additional ex- 
pense would be far too great, 
since they actually cost approxi- 
mately $2 per dozen to manv- 
facture. So it was important that 
some method be devised that 
would not run the cost into too 
large figures. 


AN INFLUENCING FACTOR IN SELL- 
ING TO MOTHERS 


In the first place, would a doll 
corset for the daughter sell a real 
corset to the mother? Not neces- 
sarily. But would the desire of 
the child for a doll corset be 
strong enough to influence the 
mother to buy a new and differ- 
ent corset for herself, if she could 
only obtain the toy with her reg- 
ular purchase? It was felt that 
if the toy was attractive enough, 
this might be the case, and on this 
basis plans were made. 

As has been said, doll corsets 
cost approximately $2 per dozen, 
and such a discount on the selling 
price of standard corsets to the re- 
tail trade would be pretty heavy, 
considering that the merchandise 
was already figured mighty close 
to meet the market competition 
and introduce a new line. And 
who would say how many or how 
few doll corsets would be given 
to any one store?) Some automatic 
stop must be arranged, and the 
question then was: Will the mer- 
chant pay for the miniature cor- 
sets to give away with merchandise 
sold? Experience proves that 
usually he will not, but in this case, 
because of the novelty feature, it 
was felt safe to try it. Instead of 
asking the full cost, however, the 
company would stand half and sel! 
them for $1 per dozen. 
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THE MANUAL OF 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 


A Book of practical working exam- 
ples in which the printer can find 
inspiration and guidance for the cor- 
rect composition of any job that may 
come into the shop. Its 272 pages 
(size 9% x 12%) are filled with 
specimens that tell how by showing 
how, and each specimen is accom- 
panied by a brief note of explanation 


and comment. The MANUAL is the 
result of more than seven years’ work 
on the part of William Dana Orcutt 
of the Plimpton Press, in collabora- 
tion with E. E. Bartlett, President of 
the Bartlett Orr Press and Director 
of Linotype Typography. It sells for 
$10 a copy. A folder of specimen 
pages will be sent on request. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Don’t Let Your 
Sales Helps Gather Dust on the 
Dealers’ Shelves 


have worked out a dealer help proposition that is 

automatic in its workings. A dealer help proposition 

that does not depend on the initiative and judgment of 

the individual dealer to make the best use of the advertising 

literature you send him— literature painstakingly prepared at 
considerable expense. 


Under this arrangement you keep the control at all 
times. 


You get the full power out of the advertising matter 
you have prepared. 


The dealer is pleased because he is relieved of detail 
but cashes in on the results. 


The campaign can be started or stopped promptly. 
It is flexible and selective. 
Best of all it is effective and it is inexpensive. 
If you sell to consumers through dealers you will be interested in 
this plan. Let us tell you about it. 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


652 So. State St. 28 W. 23rd St. 
Chicago New York 





SEND FOR THIS 


interesting free booklet, “Automotive Markets 
| and How to Reach Them,” telling of various 
\ means for developing your business. It tells of our vari- 
ous automotive lists and statistics; our merchandising, 
advertising and mailing services. They save you money 
and they make you money. Investigate. 
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It was felt best to make a spe- 
cial one week’s feature of the 


campaign. But the manufacture 
»f doll corsets interfered to some 
extent with the production of reg- 
ilar merchandise and it was im- 






(CS—s corset for your Doll made-ty the 
same big manutacturers who make 
corsets that your Mother likes to 
wear— Warmer’s Rust-Proot Corsets. 


Your Dolly will like her littie Comet became # w 
80 pretty, as @ ie made out of the same pretty 
cloth thet many bag Warne: Corsets are made of. 


When you grow up you, too, will want « Warner's 
Rus-Prool Corset. Little girls who are becoming 
young ladies ail over Canada, England. the United 
States, ‘South Atrica, South = 
‘almost all over the World — ask for their Warmer 
Corset. They know them, because their Mothers 
have tound them very good tor year and year 
and years. 

And became knows how good 
Warner's Corsets are would like to 
have her daughter's dolly bave one too, we will 


with every big Warner Corset we call during the 
weer of A 








AN APPEAL CALCULATED TO TURN LITTLE 
GIRLS INTO WARNER CORSET SALES PEOPLE 


practical to build up a large stock 
of the miniature models without 
some knowledge of what the de- 
mand would be. Thus it appeared 
unwise to decide on a general 
national week. Particularly was 
this so because to make the most 
out of the campaign it should be 
held at the opening of the corset 
buying season of a town, and with 
Canada so extensive in territory and 
varied interests, this date would 
vary considerably for different 
towns. Consequently each place 
was to be treated individually, and 
the campaign held at the time se- 
lected by the local trade. 

Local newspaper advertising was 
naturally essential. But consist- 
ent general advertising through- 
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out the season was also neces- 
sary, and the doll corset campaign 
would have to be extra, al- 
though some saving could be made 
in the general work where the doll 
campaign was particularly suc- 
cessful. So the matter of cost 
again came up, and it was decided 
to strain the dealer’s co-operation 
another degree—in those places 
where the sale was confined—and 
urge him to pay half of the cost 
of the work done. This could be 
more readily accomplished if ad- 
vertisements were prepared in ad- 
vance, sufficiently striking and 
appealing to arouse his interest, 
and mats or electros offered for 
his use. 

Three advertisements were pre- 
pared, the first and second, five- 
inch double-column each, to be run 
during the week previous to the 
sale, and the third, twelve-inch 
triple-column, to appear either a 
day or so previous or the day the 
sale began. 

The first piece of copy to appear 
read as follows: 


THIS LITTLE GIRL 
is going to get a Corset for Her Dolly. 
ause her Mother knows how good a 
Warner Corset is she is going to buy 
herself a new pair in our store during 
the week of (mortised for dates). 

Every day of that week we are going 
to give away a little corset for Dolly 
—_— every big Warner Corset that we 
sell. 

Ask your mother to see our new War- 
ner Corsets and if she likes them, as 
we know she will, and buys one during 
this week, we’ll give her a little Warner 
Corset for your Dolly. . 

(Mortised for Merchant’s Imprint) 


The third advertisement of the 
series carried more actual talk on 
Warner’s Corsets themselves; the 
illustration of the doll corset was 
played up prominently, however, 
and the appeal was still to the lit- 
tle girl. 

Window display was all 
important, but that ever constant 
bogey of expense prevented the 
use of costly display forms, spe- 
cially lithographed window sets, 
and the other usual inducements 
for obtaining the merchant’s win- 
dow. The merchandise itself could 
be attractively used, so a series of 
rough pen-and-ink sketches were 
prepared showing various window 
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treatments with doll corsets, real 
corsets, and perhaps a doll, which 
could easily be supplied by the 
merchant. These sketches were 
reproduced and sent forward with 
a letter at the time of the ship- 
ment. Standard wall cards in col- 
ors are regularly supplied, but as 
these had no reference to the doll 
corsets a cheap bristol card 9% 
inches by 19% inches was made 
up, printed in one color only, us- 
ing the same type of illustration as 
in the newspaper advertisements. 

And then, with a novelty cam- 
paign in which the dealer was go- 
ing to be asked to go down into 
his own pocket, the salesmen went 
out to put it across. 

“Here is something really worth 
while,” he would say. “Look at 
this doll corset which costs us $2 
a dozen to make. You know per- 
fectly well that every little girl is 
going to want one, and we want 
you to use them to bring the moth- 
ers to your corset department. 

“Put ina stock of Warner’s 
Corsets, and then for one week 
give away one of these doll cor- 
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sets with every Warner’s Corset 
sold. Don’t sell the doll corsets 
for that will spoil the whole idea 
and you know there’s not enougl: 
profit in them to pay you. So se 
lect some suitable week just afte: 
you get the new line, and on Sat 
urday previous decorate one o: 
your windows for the sale. 

“In order to help with idea: 
here are some suggested trim 
that we have worked out = and 
which we will send you for your 
window dresser to copy. But in 
advance of that, say on the Tues 
day and Thursday previous, rul 
these advertisements in your news 
papers, and then on Saturday or 
Monday this big announcement. 

“We'll send you mats or electros 
mortised for your name and _ th 
dates of the sale. And as it isn’t 
fair to ask you to pay all the ex 
pense, although it is going to 
mean considerable extra business 
for your department, we will 
50-50 with you on putting it 
across. We can’t very well giv: 
you the corsets, for where would 
we stop? But we'll let you hav 















For information write 





(100% Coverage in the 
Knit Goods 


Industry — 


Both publications are distributed among \ 
manufacturers, jobbers and large re- 
tail buyers in their respective trades. 


Knit Goods Publishing Corp. \ 
Suite 25-A, 321 Broadway, New York City 
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will it arrive safely ? 








rar Db 13673- 18 
3usurance Company of 3 of North America 
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ainst lossor nt includin, 
theft, pilferegs and bi 7 
= the policy. Loss, if a payable to As- 
Seamed i in the above mentioned policy. 
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ISKS of transportation— 
accident, theft, breakage 


—endanger every Parcel Post 
shipment you make. Insure 
against loss from lost ship- 
ments. 


A coupon from a North 
America Coupon Book wrap- 
ped in your package insures it. 
The stub entry is your ship- 
ping record. Claims settled 
promptly. 








Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


MAKING SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 








Insurance Company of North America, 


Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. Dept. W10. 








Name 
i Street 
Pin this cou- 
pon to your City. State. 


tter! 





Wants Infermation on Parcel Post Insurance. 
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Because of their rapidly increas- 
ing number of New England 
clients, Dorrance, Sullivan & 
Company, announce the establish- 
ing October 1st, of their Boston 
Offices in the new Beacon Trust 
Building at 31 Milk Street 
(Telephone Congress 4139). 

Supplementing a Boston service 
staff this office will have close con- 
tact with the New York Principals 
and Department Executives. 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
Advertising 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 


31 Milk Street 332 So. Michigan Ave, 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


Main at Colfax 
SOUTH BEND 
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1s many as you want at $1 a dozen 
—they cost us $2—and pay half of 
the cost of the newspaper adver- 
‘ising that you do for that week.” 

Of course in cities where two or 
more stores handled the line the 
ompany paid for the advertising, 
nd the problem was to keep the 
tores satisfied by the use of all 
names of dealers. 


THE RESULTS OF THE FIRST TEST 


The offer was first made in Ot- 
awa, where Warner’s Corsets had 
een carried regularly by four of 
the leading stores. The scheme 
took immediately. Of course mer- 
chants brought pressure to be 
given the corsets free, minor ob- 
jections were raised by one store 
and another, but finally a week was 
selected agreeable: to all. Mer- 
chandise orders and doll corset 
orders were taken, shipments made, 
and the advertising started accord- 
ing to schedule. Saturday the 
stores put in their doll corset win- 
dows, Monday the actual sale 
started. Tuesday morning a long- 
distance telephone call ordered 
more merchandise for one store, 
Wednesday morning the mail had 
reorders from a second, and be- 
fore the week was over every 
store had reordered at least once 
on merchandise, whereas ordi- 
narily their stocks would have 
lasted a month or more. 

Then with this immediate suc- 
cess to its credit, the salesmen 
were able to put the plan over 
in practically all of the larger 
cities and towns from coast to 
coast, with department stores of 
the highest class in such cities as 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver co-operating to make the 
campaign a success. Many new 
accounts were opened, old accounts 
were built up, and the sales for 
the first six months’ use of the 
doll corsets showed 27% per cent 
increase over the previous six 
months, and 70 per cent of the en- 
tire sales of the year before, while 
the advertising expenditure, in- 
cluding the loss on the doll cor- 
sets themselves, was kept to the 
normal limit, slightly under that 
f the previous period of the 
year before, and slightly over that 
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of the preceding six months. 

The most satisfactory part of 
the campaign, perhaps, was the 
splendid co-operation received 
from the trade, not only in the 
sharing of the expense, but in the 
way in which the conditions asked 
by the company were lived up to, 
particularly in those cities where 
several stores were featuring the 
proposition at once. 

Women buyers were invariably 
quicker to realize the drawing 
features of the little corsets than 
were the men. In one of the 
largest stores the buyer, a woman, 
saw the possibilities of the plan 
at once, made up an order for 
merchandise almost twice as large 
as usual, and enthusiastically took 
it up with the salesman to the 
merchandise man. But the latter 
did not believe that the campaign 
had much merit. 

“However,” he said, “my wife 
is having a bridge party up at 
the house tonight, and if you have 
an extra one with you that I could 
use as a booby prize I can see 
what the ladies think about it.” 

He was given the corset, and 
next morning bright and early the 
salesman was around at his office 
where he was greeted with the 
complete order signed and ready. 

“You almost created a riot out 
at the party last night,” said the 
doubter. “Everybody wanted the 
booby prize, and no one seemed to 
care a hang for the prizes that we 
had bought. And if you want to 
keep in right with me you send me 
a half dozen of those little cor- 
sets just as soon as you can, or 
there won’t be any living in my 
neighborhood.” 

After the campaign as outlined 
had been carried out in any city 
the restrictions were taken off, and 
merchants were permitted to use 
the doll corset in any manner they 
wished. Orders were accepted at 
$1 per dozen, but only when there 
was sufficient stock on hand to 
take care of immediate introduc- 
tory campaigns. For the last year 
one of the largest Western de- 
partment stores has been order- 
ing 100 to 200 dozen lots from 
time to time, using them as a reg- 
ular feature to bring mothers into 
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the corset department with their 
little daughters, and as each of 
these corsets is stamped with the 
Warner trade-mark, the results 
have been consistently excellent 
from that city. 

The real value of the campaign, 
however, was the actual selling 
of corsets to new customers in an 
already over-crowded market, with 
practically no additional expense 
over regular advertising appro- 
priations, and the interest which 
was awakened in the merchant 
when he himself co-operated finan- 
cially. It proved that where a 
novelty is attractive and’ sufficient- 
ly unique the retail trade is glad 
to lend a hand, and that there is 
no appeal like that to a mother 
through her children. 


Edmund D. Carey with 


Littlehale Agency 

Edmund D. Carey, for twenty-five 
years with the Textile Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, publisher of the Dry 
Goods Economist, of which he was vice- 
president, has hecome associated with 
The Littlehale Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 
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Producers Answer Critics with 
Advertising 


‘ern yf Pollock’s pla: > “The Fool,” 
did not please one of the Chicago 
dramatic critics, so a few days after 
the criticism appeared, the producers of 
the play answered back with the follow- 
ing advertisement: 

“One critic in Chicago didn’t like 
‘The Fool.’ 

“He said it was ‘clap-trap.’ That 
same word was used half a century ago 
by an English critic to describe a novel 
by Charles Dickens. 

“The novel was ‘Pickwick Papers.’ 

“Tt still lives. 

“The critic is dead. 

“And nobody remembers his name. 

“That’s that.” 





Edison Storage Battery 
Appoints W. F. Qualls 


William F. Qualls has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Edison Stor- 
age Battery Company, oo, 
succeeding M. F. Behar. Qualls 
was formerly advertising thd of the 
Federal he a & Telegraph Com 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Appleton Press, Appleton, Wis., 
has opened an office at Chicago. This 
office will be managed by E. A. Buck- 
master. 











LIGHT 
and COLOR 
IN 
ADVERTISING and 
MERCHANDISING 
By M. LUCKIESH 








For the desk of the. 
Advertising Man,— 

to solve problems of 
attention getting. 


Director, Laboratory of cApplied Science, 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
Dr. Luckiesh has put together a book 
touched with genius. It is a clear 
and fascinating study of the use of 
color and light as selling aids and as 
attention-getters. Advertising men find 
it suggestive of new ideas, a real busi- tion.” 
ness aid, original, and entertaining. Its 
pages contain the latest information on 
the subject and no advertising man 

can afford to be without this book. 


267PAGES 25 COLOR PLATES 



















On Approval Coupon 





Sign your name here: 








and receive a copy of 
“Light and Color in 
Advertising”. for ten 
days’ “FREE Examina- 
Your signature 
means that you agree 
to either remit .$3.00 or 
return the book within 
that time. Then mail 
this coupon to 


$3.00 D. Van Nostrand Co. 
. 8 Warren St., New York 
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ee 
The Outlook Zk Ciddlelacd 
announces 


the appointment of 


JAMES M. BEDELL 
and 


SIDNEY GOULD 


to its advertising staff 


Mr. BeDELL will cover New York 
City accounts, and will represent The 
Outlook in New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and the South. 


Mr. GouLp, also covering New York 


City accounts, will represent The 
Outlook in New York State. 


Cageod © irvem 


Vice-President and Business Manager 


The Outlook Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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* 
EXCHANGING 
G 
FACTS 
United States—Gt. Britain * 
BECAUSE so many of our H 
British clients need first - hand 
information of present conditions ¥ 
in the United States, and because 
we have American clients who I 
desire word-of-mouth evidence 
of the commercial position in the 
United Kingdom, : 
WE are spending a few weeks 
in your country (arriving New J 
York October 9). 
IF you think we can be of | -* 
mutual help, please write to us at 
the Offices of the Printers’ Ink K 
Publishing Co., 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. . 
H. G. SAWARD, 
(Miss) E. M. WOODYARD, rg 
Managing Directors. 
* 
SAWARD, BAKER & CO.,Ltd. 
Advertising from A to Z M 
27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
* 
a2 28:32: 0 N 
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Railroad Advertises for New 


Industries 
The Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
; using large newspaper space in its 
territory to induce manufacturers to 


Locate , your Business Along ‘The 


teading. 
Prosperous cities and towns along its 
right of way; an open-door policy with 
seventy-six junction points interchang- 
ng traffic with eighteen roads; prox- 
mity of coal supplies and water front 
terminals; labor supply from a ter- 
ritory with ten per cent of the popula- 
tion of the nation, and the fact that 
this railway ranks fourth among all 
railroads of the country, regardless of 
size, in amount of tonnage handled 
daily, are among the interesting ad- 
vantages cited to’ prospective shippers. 
“Many big firms,” the copy states, “owe 
their success to efficient and dependable 
railroad service.” 


New “Jell-O” Campaign 

In a new campaign on “Jell-O,” The 
Genesee Pure Food Company, Le Roy, 
N. Y., will use space in a number of 
national, women’s and class publications. 
Color pages will be used in those of 
greatest circulation and in several class 
magazines. The account is directed by 
The Dauchy Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


R. R. Wasson Joins The 


A. S. Boyle Company 

R. R. Wasson has been agreed ad- 
vertising manager of The A. S. Boyle 
Company, Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
finished hardwood. Mr. asson was 
formerly with Procter & Collier Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 


R. A. Carter Joins Randall 


Agency 
Robert ‘A, Carter has joined The Fred 
M. Randall Company, Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, as account executive. Mr. 
Carter has been for several years with 
the Detroit office of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 














Planning 1924 Campaign on 
Fishing Reels 


Outdoor publications, business papers 
in. the sporting goods and hardware 
fields, direct-mail advertising and cata- 
logues will be used in its 1924 campaign 
on fishing reels by the A. F. Meissel- 
bach _ Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
New York. 





Eric Tatum Joins Nashville 
Agency 

Eric Tatum has joined the Wilson 

Advertising Agency, Nashville, Tenn., 

as copy chief. Mr. Tatum was recently 

in charge of promotion and research 

work of the Southern Agriculturist of 


that city, 
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Who Wants One? 


The price is very reason- 
able. They cost:—.0021 
Milligram green ink, 
.014 Milligram writing 
fluid, .059 Milligram 
printers’ ink, 2.3 Grams 
card board. 


In other words, they cost 
a post-card, but they 
look as though they cost 
a quarter a copy. They 
tell all about Utica as a 
try-out city or as part of 
the biggest or most ex- 
clusive campaigns. 


They are 22x28 cm. in 
size and therefore just fit 
In 
fact, they are a Utica 
folder in themselves. 


Now just press the but- 
ton and tell Miss Rem- 
ington (adv.) to mail a 
post-card asking for one. 


Atica 
@Observer-Dispatch 


Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York 


Los Angeles 
RE PRM RRO I 


Chicago 











New England Has an Advertising 
Convention 





Suggestions Concerning Advertising of New England May Result in 
National Campaign 


HE fourth annual convention 

of the New England Associa- 
tion. of Advertising Clubs was 
held at Portland, Me., last week 
under the auspices of the Portland 
Advertising Club. The clubs in 
this group comprise the first dis- 
trict of the seventeen divisions of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 

“New England Aroused” was 
the theme of this convention. The 
opening session was an_inspira- 
tional meeting at the City Hall 
presided over by R. A. Toomey, 
president of the Advertising Club 
of Worcester, Worcester, Mass. 
The Rev. Dr. Henry Stiles Brad- 
ley of Portland spoke. 

The Hon. Carroll S. Chaplin, 
Mayor of Portland; John Calvin 
Stevens, president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, and 
Harold O’Keefe, president of the 
Portland Advertising Club and 
advertising director of the Port- 
land Press-Herald, Waterville 
Sentinel and Maine Farmer, made 
addresses of welcome at the first 
business session. The chairman was 
Fred Hamilton, Hamilton Paper 
Company, Portland who was also 
the general convention chairman. 


Chester I. Campbell, president, 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
Boston, and chairman for the 


New England district of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, responded to these ad- 
dresses. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, speaking at this session, 
said: 

“The most important thing in 
advertising is to attract attention; 
the greatest task is to get a copy 
writer who will put himself in the 
attitude of the prospective cus- 
tomer. Tom Lawson has that 


quality. Arthur Brisbane has it. 
It is that indefinite something that 
breathes sincerity and has = true 
touch. 
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Lou E. Holland, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
otf the World, and the Hon. Car- 
roll L. Beedy, Representative fromm 
Maine, also addressed the opening 
session. 

Suggestions made in a morning 
session concerning the advertising 
of New England were referred to 
the executive committee of the 
association. A plan which may be 
adopted proposes requesting the 
Governors of the six New Eng- 
land States each to appoint a man 
to serve on a committee which 
would co-operate with the execu- 
tive committee in considering a 
nation-wide advertising program. 


EXECUTIVES TELL HOW NEW ENG- 
LAND BUSINESS IS BUILT 


Two sessions were devoted to 
the subject: “How We Build New 
England Business.” The chairmen 
were David R. Osborne, presi- 
dent, Springfield, Mass., Ad- 
vertising Club, and Edward 7. 
Cooney, president, Lowell, Mass., 
Advertising Club. The subjects 
discussed and speakers were: 
“Brushes,” by Alfred C. Fuller, 
president, Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; “Fish,” Richard 
Freeman, advertising manager, 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company, 
Gloucester, Mass.; “Paper,” Wat- 
son M. Gordon, S. D. Warren 
Company, Boston; “Insurance,” 
Dr. George F. Tucker, medical 
director, Aetna’ Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. ; 
“Drugs,” H. L. Harding, United 
Drug Company, Boston; “Ink,” 
William H. Greenleaf, The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., and “Canning,” Dr. W. E 
Elwell, vice-president and _treas- 
urer, Burnham & Morrill Com- 
pany, Portland. 

Mr. Greenleaf’s address, in part, 
is given elsewhere in this issue. 
Addresses were also delivered on 
“What New England Retailers 
Need,” by Edward L. Greene, 
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NO CHANGE 
IN RATE 


Still 400,000 (50,000 More 
Than the Guarantee) at 
$2.00 a Line 


There is nothing in the 
present situation to justify 
rapid increases in cir- 
culation or important 
advances in rates by 
established farm papers. 


We never advance rates 
until after our circulation 
growth makes it necessary. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 
NASHVILLE, TENN., and Louisville, Ky. 


Real Two-Color Process Work on Super-calendered Paper 
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Advertising the 
Ever 
Novelty—A Permanent Memento will 
xg tisin; 

The business-building value of an advertising novelty de- try, 
pends directly on its usefulness and convenience. It should ft 
4 be a lasting memento, continually reminding the customer Engl 
or prospect of your business and products. Mare 
In these respects, the new Bates Rotary Telephone Index is unrivaled. — 
It saves time; any name or number may be found in two seconds. sear 
There is nothing to get out of order. Above all it is compact, dur- Fin 
able and attractive. Jt will stay on the executive's desk. a j 
The Bates Index is simple to operate. Spin the knob until the line Dr. | 
points to the required letter and the name wanted is before your eyes. Lo 
The index strip is ten feet long, has space for 720 names and may be Lewi 
easily removed. bell-] 

Whatever products or service you sell, souvenir gifts of Bates Rotary and 
Telephone Indexes, bearing your imprint, will be most effective. They I lave 
will be permanent advertisements for you and will be eagerly sought. b orl 

1e 
The new telephone index is mechanically simple, efficient and fully noah 
guaranteed. It is made in three attractive finishes: bronze, silver and the ( 
gold, which retail at $2.50, $3.50 and $5.00 respectively. Aust 
We can offer an unusually attractive proposition on quantity orders Colle 
for specially imprinted indexes. . 
Let us send you complete descriptive matter and prices on the quan- one 
tity you need. oun 
Sales agents are wanted to sell imprinted indexes in quantity. Refer- mitte 
ences required. tising 
its § 
THE BATES MANUFACTURING CO. ton 
Makers of Numbering Machines consi 
Factory: New York Office: 400 } 
Orange, New Jersey 50 Church St., New York an 
1924. 
Ea 
Rotary venti 

ise 
Telephone Index a 
sight 
unel 
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manager, Boston Better Business 
Commission, and on “How to Get 
Better Results from Direct Ad- 
vertising,” by John Howie Wright, 
editor and publisher, Postage, 
New York. 

“The Better Business Bureau,” 
said Mr. Greene, “is not a re- 
former or a detective; it is a 
referee in business matters relat- 

z to buying and selling.” 

, W. Longnecker, president, 
Hartford Advertising Club, pre- 

sided as chairman of the closing 
Addresses were made on 


scone 

the following subjects: “New 
England’s Opportunity,” by 
Everett E. Salisbury, Atlantic 


Mills, Providence, R. I.; “Adver- 
tising and New England Indus- 
try,” Judge Benjamin Cleaves, 
secretary, Associated Industries 
of Maine; “Advertising and New 
England Agriculture,” J. Clyde 
Marquis, director of information, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; “Retail Advertis- 
ing,” Frank A. Black, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, 
and “An Open Door for Service,” 
Dr. Christian Reisner, New York. 

Lou E. Holland, E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, vice-president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, New York, 
and ‘Dr. S. Turner Foster, New 
Haven, who spoke on “The 
World’s Greatest Salesman,” were 
the principal speakers at the an- 
nual banquet which was held at 
the Congress Square Hotel. Prof. 
\ustin H. MacCormick, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me., acted as 
toastmaster. 

The executive committee of the 
convention adopted resolutions re- 
questing the “On-to-London” com- 
mittee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, to have 
its special steamer stop at Bos- 
ton as well as New York. It is 
considered probable that between 
400 and 500 delegates from New 
England will attend the London 
——— which opens July 14, 


Each woman visitor to the con- 
vention was presented with a suit- 
ise made in Portland, filled with 
Maine-made products. Automobile 
ightseeing parties and _ special 
incheons were provided for the 
entertainment of visiting ladies. A 
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THING PRETAINING TO THE USE 
OF MOTION PICTURES IN BUSINESS. 
EVERYTHING FROM PLANS AND 

IDEAS DOWN TO THE MOST EFFECT- 
! UAL USE OF FILMS,WHETHER IT BE 2 
DISTRIBUTION THRU THEATRICAL 

* OR NON-THEATRICAL FIELDS. ° 


BOSWORTH, DeFRENES 
& FELTON 


RS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WILKES BARRE. PA. 








HEAT Laie 





Copies of The Billboard 
are filed, preserved and 
repeatedly consulted. 

Its reference value en- 
dows every issue with 
long life. 

Advertisers get returns 
from ads months after 
publication. 

Does such advertising 
pay? 

It does! Our clients at- 
test it enthusiastically. 


Member A. B.C. 











NEW YORK 
1993 BWAY., BRYANT 3476 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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ELECTROS, STEREOS, MATS 


FOR 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


LIGHTEST ELECTROS MADE 
SOMETHING NEW IN STEREOS 








A REAL MORTISE 


fol] é 


TYPE A TYPE 8 


We use the type of mortise which 
our experience tells us is the best for 
your work. The price is the same 
you pay for the old-fashioned jig-saw 
mortise with all its faults. 








Let Us Tell You About Them 





SPECIALISTS IN 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION TO 
LISTS FURNISHED 


SHELDON CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
N. Y. CITY OFFICE—38 PARK ROW 








Drop a dime in tonight’s 
mail for a big 
handy tube of 


GLUEY 


The Perfect Office Paste 


On Sale at All 
Good Dealers 











The Commercial 
Paste Company, 
» Ohio 


Please address Dept. 115 
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dancing party with many novelty 
features was given on the evening 
of the first day. 

The Early Attendance and 
Registration trophies were won by 
the Providence advertising club, 
Town Criers of Rhode Island. 
The 1924 convention will be held 
at Hartford. Lowell, Mass., was 
a close contestant for the honor. 


“The Outlook” Augments 
Staff 


James M. Bedell and Sidney Gould 
have joined the advertising staff of The 
Outlook Company, publisher of The 
Outlook. Mr. Bedell will cover New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Southern ter- 
ritory and Mr. Gould, New York State. 

Mr. Bedell was for a year with the 
advertising staff of Vogue and for the 
last four and one-half years has been 
with the advertising staff of Town & 
Country. Mr. Gould was for two 
years with the manufacturing and sell- 
ing departments of the Dayton-Wright 
Airplane Company, Dayton, O., and has 
more recently been with the advertising 
staff of The Century. 








Toilet Goods Account for 
Wallerstein-Sharton 


Holton & Adams, New York, manu- 
facturers and importers of toilet goods 
and brushes, have placed their adver- 
tising account with the Wallerstein- 
Sharton Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 

Thomas Seltzer, New York book pub- 
lisher, has also placed his advertising 
account with this agency. 





United States Shoe Company 
Appoints Keelor & Hall 


The advertising account of the United 
States Shoe Company, Cincinnati, has 
been placed with The Keelor & Hall 
Company, Cincinnati. The United 
States Shoe Company was recently 
formed as the result of a merger of 
five Cincinnati shoe manufacturers as 
previously reported in Printers’ Inx. 


A. M. Waples Joins Atlanta 
Agency 


A. Manville .Waples, formerly of 
Waples & Freitag, Atlanta, has joined 





the copy staff of Watts, Scott & 
Beutell, Inc., Atlanta advertising 
agency. 





Interwoven Account for 
United Agency 
The Interwoven Stocking Company, 
New Brunswick, N. J., has placed its 
advertising account. with the United Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 
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Reader Interest Is Important! 


Unusual Reader Interest 
Is More Important 


“We enjoyed your last issue hugely. It reached. our 
house quite by chance. A visitor at the home for a few 
days left it here and the whole family was convulsed with 
laughter while perusing it. We have since passed it on 
to our neighbors.”—Mrs. F. Oro Grande, New Mexico. 

“Your humor is good and spicy and in the daily routine 
of my serious work the pages in COLLEGE HUMOR 
bring back to me the happy school days.”—A Rabbi, 
Pensacola, Florida. 

“I have been very ill and enjoyed your February num- 
ber immensely. It really has kept me alive.”—Miss S., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

“It was by the greatest of good luck that I happened 
to purchase a copy of your publication; it has caused 
both my family and myself to enjoy many a laugh, for its 
humor is clean, wholesome and worth while.”—Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

“IT have just finished the April, ’23, number which I 
noticed by chance on the news-stand. It’s the brightest 
ray of sunshine that has shown up on a darkened world. 
More potent than the violet ray in healing human ail- 
ments and disease. May be used with equal success in 
treating jaundice, cancer, ear ache, or cholera morbus.”— 
Lindsay, California. 


IS THIS OF ANY IMPORTANCE TO YOU? 
The present low rate will apply until Sep- 
tember, 1924, on contracts placed NOW. 


December forms close in Chicago October 
18th. Applicant for A. B. C. Membership. 





| GllegeHumor 


203,000 Circulation December Issue 
J. M. Lansincer, Publisher 
Advertising Managers Eastern Adv. Manager 


YOUNG & WARD GEORGE W. STEARNS 
168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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Hudson Obseruer 


AN EIGHT PAGE AD. 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th 


True—it was emergency advertising due to 
the New York pressmen’s strike. 


BUT the Hudson Observer was the only 
newspaper of the five daily papers in 
Hudson County, New Jersey, used for 
this Eight Page Ad. 


* * * 


Hudson Obserurr 


HUDSON COUNTY NEW JERSEY 


covers Hudson County, New Jersey, 
with the largest circulation, and is the ac- 
knowledged leading A. B. C. daily of 
Hudson County. 


Offices in Office of Publication ° Western Representatives 
Jersey City and Hudson Observer Bldg. Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Union Hill Hoboken, N. J. Chicago San Francisco 
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Purchase of Trade 
Name Causes Distribu- 
tion Change 





\ ANUFACTURERS who have 
i built a business without ad- 
vertising used in a broad way, are 
-ontinually entering the ranks of 
jational advertisers. One of the 
obstacles which prevents more 
manufacturers. starting is the 
ecessity for changes in distrib- 
uting and sales policies. 

With full knowledge that con- 
sistent advertising to the final 
buyer builds a permanent business, 
many manufacturers hesitate to 
take the step because of trade 
practices and customs which they 
do not care to change quickly. 

F. Y. Kitzmiller of Reading, Pa., 
head of a company which operates 
hosiery plants in Reading and 
Rogersville, Tenn., and three towns 
in Virginia, will enter the field of 
direct sales to dealers and adver- 
tising to both dealers and con- 
sumers, through the purchase of 
the stock on hand, good-will and 
advertised trade name of the 
Notaseme Hosiery Company of 
Philadelphia. 

In the past the Kitzmiller mills 
have sold entirely to jobbers for 
resale. The company has not ad- 
vertised to the consumer because 
of its adherence to non-advertis- 
ing sales channels. It has been 
a producing concern, the product 
being absorbed by a few large 
jobbers. ‘The prospective pur- 
chaser, who offered $685,000 for 
the name and stock of Notaseme, 
is due formally to take over the 
company about October 20. 

If present plans to take over 
other mills are carried through, 
the production facilities for the 
Notaseme products, already larger 
than in the past, will be still 
further increased. The new pur- 
chaser will act as chairman of the 
board, and Leighten P: Cook as 
president. Lester Wolf, who has 
been vice-president in charge of 
ales for the Notaseme company, 
vill serve in a like capacity for 
he F. Y. Kitzmiller Company. No 
hange in sales or advertising 
management is contemplated and 

is understood that the present 


~ «7 
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a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


—Largest City circulation 

—Largest Suburban cir- 
culation 

—Largest Country circu- 
lation 

—Largest Total Paid cir- 
culation of any Daily news- 
paper published in Georgia. 

The ONLY Daily and Sunday 
Atlanta paper which does not 
make reduced rates for R. F. D. 
or any other class of subscribers. 
Sale prices: 5c Daily; 10c Sun- 


day; Subscription rates: 20c a 
week; $9.50 a year. 


Evening Sunday 


3rd Quarter 1919 .5§331. 71482 
4th “ —1919.56077. 75104 
1st “ —1920.57344. 77293 
2nd 4“ 1920.57992. 80441 
3rd “ —1920.56585. 78426 
4th *“  1920.57445. 79146 
1st “ —1921.58110. 80559 
2nd =“ 1921.60508. 82833 
3rd “ —1921.58848. 80571 
4th “  —-1921.61392. 87142 
1st “  —1922.63231. 90065 
2nd “ 1922.62329. 89974 
3rd ** —1922.61638. 87793 
4th “* 1922.62170. 92761 
Ist. “ 1923 .65337. 97548 
2nd 2“ 1923.70123.101754 


Advertising In The Journal 
Sells The Goods. 
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type of advertising will continue 
on a bigger scale to take care of 
increased production facilities. 
The headquarters of the new 
company will be.in Reading, Pa. 
instead of in Philadelphia, but 
the Notaseme products will be dis- 
tributed to the trade from the 
latter city. Other sales offices will 
be located in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland and San Francisco. 


R. M. Barnett Joins 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


R. M. Barnett has joined the Eastern 
copy staff at the New York office of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Barnett was for- 
merly chief copy writer in the advertis- 
ing department of R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York department store. 








Westcott Motor Account for 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins 


The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Springfield, O., has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Power, Alexan- 
der & Jenkins Company, Detroit 
advertising agency. A campaign in 
magazines, newspapers and business 
papers is planned. 
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Larger Campaign Planned for 


Liebig’s Extract of Beef 

Oxo Limited, London, England, pro- 
prietor of Lemco, the new trade name 
for Liebig’s Extract of Beef, which 
has been advertising only in a small way 
since the war, will use larger space i: 
a magazine campaign which will com- 
mence in November. Plans call for the 
use of women’s magazines, and_hospita! 
and medical publications, etc. This ad- 
vertising will be directed by The Dauchy 
Company, New York advertising agency 


C. F. Williams Heads Acme 
Motor Truck 


C. F. Williams has been elected pres- 
ident of the Acme Motor Truck Com 
pany, Cadillac, Mich., succeeding W. 
A, Kysor, resigned. 

C. J. Helm, who has been secretary 
and sales manager, in charge of adver- 
tising, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the company. He continues his 
duties as secretary. 








Railroad Account with 
Potts-Turnbull Co. 


The advertising account of the Chi- 
cago, Great Western Railroad Com 
pany, Chicago, has been placed with the 
Potts-Turnbull Company, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. Northwestern news- 
papers are being used for this account. 








An Unusual Opportunity 
In Marketing Research 


The requirements: a thorough knowledge of 


sources of statistical informa- 
tion and a developed capacity for adding to it by questionnaire and 
field survey. 
Initiative, executive ability and the imagination that will translate 


sales opportunities into proposals for realizing them will open up 
one of the most interesting opportunities in the field of marketing 


research. 
a chance to do an unusual and 


T ity: 
he opportunity constructive work in_ building 


an important division of the advertising department of a large 
publishing house. 


A compensation in keeping with the accomplishments and respon- 
sibilities of the department as it is developed. 


Address, in confidence, Box H-157, Printers’ INK. 
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Is There an Advertiser Who 
Needs This Kind of an Agent? 


This is a medium sized, capably organized, flexible agency which 
has never failed to give the type of service from which success 
developed. It has shared very definitely in* the up-building of 
notable national and local accounts with which you are probably 
familiar; establishing for them a style of advertising design and 
copy, widely known and fully respected. A charm and originality 
have been maintained in their work which would have hardly been 
possible had we been handling a great many appropriations. 


The business handled has come to us practically without solicita- 
tion. Our accomplishments for one concern have perhaps in- 
fluenced others, or those institutions or persons of standing, 
familiar with our ability, and with confidence in our power to 
please, have recommended us. 


Through experience and actual retail contact, which does not 
ordinarily come to men engaged in the practice of advertising, it 
has been our privilege to suggest policies, campaigns, sales atti- 
tudes and sometimes products as well as cartons, wrappers and 
other novel and interesting items, which have proved exceptional 
to a most pleasing and profitable degree. 


We know that we can give eminently satisfactory service—service 
of surpassing accuracy which will show a definite and ready 
familiarity with good merchandising and splendid execution. 


Our ability to write and design, to guide salesmen, to constructive- 
ly criticise weak spots in manufacturing, merchandising and dis- 
tribution, and to do the little and large things which are certain to 
pull a business out of the common field, is testified to by the 
standing of our clients and their achievements. 


Within the last year, a national account, which is young and has 
been successful most of its life, came to us. It seemed that there 
was little we could do to help them. But, they came for help— 
varied help which in many instances was quite outside the circle 
of advertising, so to speak. They believed we could help them 
keep their success, maintain their lead and increase their selling 
outlets to some extent. They were convinced we could improve 
the appearance of their cartons and give flavour to their advertis- 
ing work. Things we said and did may or may not have helped 
this business to show a gain, which in certain localities has been 
100%, in others 50% and at least 20% in others. Distribution has 
gone forward with volume—day by: day new retail outlets have 
been ereated in surprising proportion to sales volume. We have 
witnessed the list of 15,000 retailers grow, and it is still growing 
and the wholesale selling season is not nearly over. 


Oh!—we have lots to tell—gripping, intense, real and convincing— 
if we can only tell it to someone who really needs a good agency 
—an agency dominated by a desire to please and to perform 
satisfactorily and in a distinguished manner. 
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Why Manufacturing Location Has 
Not Hindered Carter’s Ink 


Has Turned Its Eyes to the Sea; Secured a Balanced Distribution in the 
United States, and Has Used Advertising 


By William H. Greenleaf 


Manager, Service Department, The Carter’s Ink Company 


Two main lines of operation 
are open today to New Eng- 
ind merchandisers and manufac- 
turers. It is my firm conviction 
that both lines of operation must 
e followed if the real difficulties 
confronting the section are to be 
met. 

In the first place, as the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston 
has rightfully insisted “New Eng- 
land must turn its eyes to the sea.” 

In the second place, New Eng- 
land industry must secure a more 
balanced distribution within the 
\Inited States. It is easy to say 
that these things must be done 
and quite another thing to suggest 
the actual means for accomplish- 
ing them. 

It is a great pleasure to be able 
to point in merely an illustrative 
way to The Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany which has long been an active 
exporter. We have believed, as 
Edward N. Hurley says, that 
“No business man can judge the 
prospects of his industry without 
taking world market and trans- 
portatisn conditions into account, 
any more than he can operate a 
river steamboat without taking 
the world-wide lunar tides into 
account.” We have believed that 
export business served as an in- 
surance against the periods of do- 
mestic depression. We have be- 
lieved that that type of business 
has a steadying influence on in- 
dustry. More than this, however, 
we believe that our export trade 
must come in its own right, must 
issume large proportions and 
must remain a fixed part of our 
rogram. We are confident that 
New England needs an export 


From an address before the annual 

nvention of the New England Associa- 

mn of Advertising Clubs, First ,District 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
World, at Portland, Me. 


trade of its own with direct regu- 
larly scheduled sailings to all the 
major and minor market-places 
beyond our boundaries. 

For over half a century The 
Carter’s Ink Company has had an 
export business. Its exclusive ex- 
port salesmen literally cover the 
globe, securing for New England 
not only new customers but new 
friends. The significance of this 
work, not only for a particular 
company but for others, is very 
large. From Ceylon to Bolivia, from 
Tasmania to Alaska, from New- 
foundland to Algiers, and from 
Honduras to Argentina, the sales 
representatives of this particular 
company, and, of course, of some 
other New England companies, 
are paving the way for a great in- 
dustrial activity in years to come. 


DISTRIBUTION PROPORTIONATE TO 
POPULATION 


Without the desire to convey 
the idea that The Carter’s Ink 
Company has discovered an in- 
fallible sales recipe, I believe it 
will be of interest to know the 
distribution attained by The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company within the 
United States, taking section by 
section from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to the 
Gulf, does not vary perceptibly 
from the population figures. This 
means that in the Far West or in 
the Gulf Atlantic States—whatever 
section you may choose—our sales 
follow the population, which is tc 
us a pretty good indication that 
the disadvantages of an Eastern 
seaport location for national busi- 
ness are not quite so real as we 
sometimes think. 

I believe it is of interest that we 
have succeeded in developing a 
sales policy and a sales method 
that is building business in every 
section of the Union with the 
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Food or Toilet 
Preparations 
Campaigns 
Strengthened by 
Chemical Research 


—and that is where my co- 
operation will prove of vital 
value. Copy built upon my 
findings carries conviction; 
features unsuspected points 
of contact. 
Many successful campaigns trace 
to my research and simply for- 
mulated recommendations. 
My services are also available as 
technical copy. critic. 
Write for informa- 
tion and list of cli- 
ents. Distance no 
barrier to compe- 
tent’ service, 


HERMAN NAGEL 
ConsuLTING CHEMIST ° 
208 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Phone Harrison 5940 
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“BEST-TEST” 
RUBBER CEMENT 


CLEAN 
STAINLESS 
ECONOMICAL 


A superior product for 
Artists—Engravers— 
Lithographers. Also 
highly recommended for 
general pasting. 

Will not wrinkle or curl 
paper like mucilage or 
paste. 

Samples gladly furnished. 


UNION RUBBER & 


ASBESTOS CO., 
1133 Broadway, New York 
Factory, Trenton, N. J. 
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same thoroughness, the same in- 
tense endeavor and with the same 
success. 

An intensive working of the 
field through direct sales effort is 
vital. . National advertising has 
been with The Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany, and will be with all other 
companies that use it, one of the 
greatest agencies for merchandis- 
ing throughout the nation. One 
thing that every manufacturer 
must come to realize, it seems to 
me, is that no goods are really 
sold until they have given satisfac- 
tion to the ultimate consumer. No 
manufacturer can get his goods 
on the shelves of the retail dis- 
tributor and then wash his hands 
of the entire proceeding. The re- 
tail distributor is a vital part of 
the manufacturer’s program and 
unless the manufacturer is willing 
and ready to co-operate with the 
distributor and aid him in build- 
ing his own business, he will lose 
a great part of his opportunity. 
To advertise nationally is of the 
utmost importance, but it seems 
just as important to educate and 
work with the clerk and salesman 
in the local community who is 
after all a human being and in 
whose hands the ultimate dispo- 
sition of the merchandise rests. 

Starting in 1858 as manufactur- 
ers of inks, The Carter’s Ink 
Company rapidly developed _ the 
sale of writing ink, adhesives, 
copying inks and other allied lines. 
Then came the advent of the 
typewriter which was well called 
at the time of its introduction “the 
writing machine.” 

No one could foretell the effects 
of this new and strange writing 
device on the writing ink indus- 
try. In order to be insured against 
any diminution in sales volume, 
The Carter's Ink Company 
quickly determined to unite with 
the new writing device as one 
of the pioneers in the manufac- 
ture of both typewriter ribbons 
and carbon papers. And though 
we could not have foreseen it at 
that time it now seems natural 
enough that the sales of writing 
inks and adhesives have increased 
tremendously, particularly during 
the lifetime of the typewriter. As 
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more into it. 


HIS big, thousand-page man- 
ual shows the tremendous pos- 
sibilities for profit and good-will 
in good letter writing. It shows 
you how to write the kind of let- 
ters that really count—how to put 
power into your sales, adjustment 
and collection letters and make 
them produce dividends for you. 
In writing this book, the author 
has drawn on his twenty-five years 
of intensive experience in the fields 
of advertising and selling. He has 


1000 pages of practical data 


Every page of this big book has some- 
thing of interest to the man who writes 
letters. SALES MANAGEMENT said of it: 
“The book contains an amazing amount of 
fact und advice about writing the kind of 
letters that fairly walk in to see business 
men—letters that interest them, arouse their 
curiosity, sell them goods and leave behind 
a generous measure of good-will.’’ 

Scores of successful sales and collection 
letters are reproduced with statements from 
the original users as to results obtained. 
There are separate sections on letters to 
dealers, to women, to farmers, to profes- 
sional men. to salesmen, etc. The letter- 
writing methods of such efficient organiza- 
tions as the National Cloak & Suit Co., 
Montgomery Ward, oodrich Rubber Ceo., 
National City Bank, ete., are described for 
you. 

Get a copy of this book and see how 
quickly and effectively it answers your let- 
ter-writing and direct-mail problems. 


Examine it for 10 days 
FREE! 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 


' —a million useless 


letters daily— 
says Hall 
How many are you guilty of? 
De your letters achieving the purpose for which they were 
written, or are they falling down because they are stilted, 
stereotyped, cold, flabby, wordy and indefinite? Better business 


begins with better letters. Hall's new book will enable you to 
get more out of your daily mail by showing you how to get 


The Handbook of 
Business Correspondence 


By S. ROLAND HALL, author of The Advertising Hand- 
book, 1048 pages, illustrated, flexible keratol, $5.00 postpaid. 





I ]McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 





produced a volume which will 
probably stand for years to come 
as the most comprehensive and 
usable reference work on letter- 
writing practice ever compiled. 
The book is packed full of help- 
ful illustrations. There are big 
sections on sales correspondence, 
follow-up systems, sales-letter 


campaigns, good English, corre- 
spondence supervision, legal ques- 
tions, form and style, mailing 
lists, etc. 








if 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
ifYou may send me for 10 days’ ex- 
fjamination S. Roland Hall’s HAND- 
OOK OF BUSINESS CORRE- 
gy SPONDENCE, $5.00 net, postpaid. 
' I agree to return the book, postpaid, 
within 10 days of receipt or remit 
; for it. 
: 


Name 





§ Address 





: Official Position 


£ Name of Company 








P. I. 10-4-23 
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One of the Best 
in Buying Power 





48% of our subscrib- 
ers own their own 
homes. 


Write for further facts 
and particulars. 


WOMAN'S 
WEEKLY 


431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 


(Figures based on 1021 
‘answers obtained by a per- 
sonal house to house inves- 
tigation of our subscription 
where WOMAN'S 
where 

WEEKLY circulation Member A.B.C. 
predominates.) 
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result of this necessary move, 
nich we believed was forced 
pon us by the changing circum- 
inces of business, we have built 
» today not only the largest ink 
and adhesive business in the 
rld, but The Carter’s Ink 
smpany has added a most ‘sub- 
tantial part of its business in 
tional and international sales ot 
irbon papers and typewriter rib- 
ons. It has never had to move 
location from New England 
do it. 


aeuce» 


tortor an ans 


Gorton-Pew Returned to 
Original Management 


The receivership which has _ been 
erating the Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
ompany, Gloucester, Mass., since May, 
22, has been dissolved. At a public 
le the company was taken over by a 
eorganized company of which John J. 
Pew is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. The other officers are: William 
|. Putman, president, Thomas J. Car- 
roll, vice-president and treasurer, and 
William T. Gamage, secretary. Mr. 
Carroll was formerly vice-president and 
general manager of the company and 
Mr. Gamage was formerly treasurer. 
Thomas S.* Gorton and Frederick H. 
Tarr, former directors of the company, 
re members of the board of directors 
of the new company. 


New Accounts for 
Tiffany-Bayless 


The Stadler Products Company, house 
plant food, and The Guardian Appliances 
Company, valve silencers and auto ac- 
cessories, both of Cleveland, have placed 


their advertising accounts with The 
riffany-Bayless Company, advertising 
igency of that city. 

Simmons-Boardman Advances 


H. B. Bolander 


H. B. Bolander has been appointed 
promotion manager of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York. He has been assistant business 
manager of Railway Signaling and Rail- 
vay Electrical Engineer. 


Fred M. Randall Company 
Appoints Clarence B. Keemer 


Clarence B. Keemer has joined The 
Fred M. Randall Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, as account executive. 
He was formerly with the Power, 
\lexander & Jenkins Company, also of 
Detroit. 


_E. S. Leavenn has started an adver- 
tising business under his own name at 
New York. He was formerly prodiuc- 
on manager for Louis J. B. Hirsch, 
idvertising agent of that city. 
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The biggest thing of its kind—the 
National Fire Prevention Exposi- 
tion, at the 7ist Armory. The big- 
gest exhibits there—Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., National Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Association, Na- 
tional Ass’n of Steel Furniture 
Manufacturers. These are a few 
examples of our planning, design- 
ing and construction ability. At 
the N. F. P. E. you'll see why we 
say each man has a special talent: 


Osias Austin Leon Kelley 


Laurence Mabie Louis Grudin 
James Diller Maurice Wolff 


George Bergmann 


In the same setting, November 12 
to 17—The Advertising Exposition. 
Going in? We want to help you 
make a whale of an exhibit. But 
please give us enough time. Write 
or phone today. 


rN 


THE O AUSTIN COMPANY 
ADVERTISING ECONOMISTS 
110 WEST 39" STREET NEW YORK 
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Nine Methods of 
Helping Salesmen Work 
Territories 





(Continued from page 8) 


the company’s products referred 
to in the window at all. The car 
drivers are authorized to accept 
orders under circumstances of this 
kind. Many of them do a surpris- 
ingly large business. They get 
orders the salesmen missed, not 
necessarily through their fault, but 
what is more, the advertising squad 
frequently gets a larger repre- 
sentation of the company’s line 
into retail stores, purely as a by- 
product of their advertising work. 

Method No. 4: 

J. P. Newell, as sales manager 
of the Toledo Scale Company, had 
an article in Printers’ Ink Monthly 
last year in which he told about a 
salesman whom they had hired. 
They were laying out a territory 
for this man in Kansas, planning 
to give him several counties. The 
salesman protested, saying that he 
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would be able to cover a territor) 
as large as that only once in thre: 
Naturally Mr. Newell wa: 
startled as he never heard a sales- 
man before object to being given 
“How much 


years. 


too much territory. 
territory do you want?” inquire 
Mr. Newell. “Well,” replied th: 
salesman, “When I was sellin 


cash registers it took me three 


weeks to cover the town of Beloit 
Kansas, alone.” Beloit ha 
2,800 - people. 
he would not have stayed there s: 
long if it had not been profitab! 
for him to do so. 
long story short Mr. Newell gav: 
this salesman only a small portion 
cf the territory originally planned 


He began making sales almost im- 
mediately and at the time the 


article was written he was selling 
more scales than the average of 
the sales force and at the time he 
still was not thoroughly familiar 
with the line. 

This incident illustrates a ten- 
dency in sales management par- 
ticularly in the field of specialties. 
It is the tendency to give salesmen 












Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Population 69,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Grockton Daily Enterprise 
os 


Printing 23,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 64 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 






Brockton shoes 
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CANADIAN ADVERTISING | 
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The salesman said 


To make a 
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56% 


INCREASE 


in the average net-paid circu- 
lation for the first six months 
of 1923 as against the last six 
months of 1922 establishes a 
basis for the new rate of $300 
per page, becoming effective 
with the December 1923 issue 
Orders placed before November Ist 
of this year for contracts up to 


and including the November 1924 
issue accepted at the existing rate 


++ 4H Oe +- 


A. M. CAREY ° Advertising Manager 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


49 West 45th Street - New York 
Member A. B. C. Single Copy 75c 
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Copy Writer 
Wanted — NOW 


—an itinusual opportunity for a widely 
experienced, thoroughly grounded, alli 
*round advertising writer. 


OME advertising manager may have developed the rare indi- 

vidual we want and he may now be prepared for bigger work ; 
or he may be the victim of circumstances where his true abilities 
are being suppressed ; again, he may once have been on the right 
track and now be on a siding; on the other hand, he may be a 
star man in uncongenial surroundings. * 

We insist on an unusual combination of ability to visualize and 
write an incisive, dominating advertisement today, layout and pre- 
pare a fine descriptive booklet tomorrow, plan and complete a 
compelling, smashing series of direct mailing the next day and so 
on through the gamut of work which arises in our advertising 
agency in rendering complete service to our clients. 

Our man will have the ability to make words perform verbal 
acrobatics because he has them indexed in his vocabulary and has 
the ability and experience to snap them forth. 

He will have a mature and correct slant on human nature and 
know what arouses the buying urge. 

He will have had experience enough to know what problems 
he is expected to meet and defeat in a busy advertising agency. 
No amateur can do it. 

He must impress by (1) his character, (2) his past success, 
(3) his future possible usefulness and (4) his ability to grow. 

To the man who can interest us in him we may have something 
interesting to say. The opening is waiting for the man. 

Write in FULL DETAIL about yourself—in strictest confi- 
dence or telephone for an appointment to 


S. A. CONOVER, President 


S. A. CONOVER COMPANY 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsellors 


Teleph 
99 Chauncy St. Beach 3842 BOSTON 


Member: American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations, Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce 


PRINTERS’ INK Oct. 4, 1925 
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ery much smaller territories than 
as the case a few years ago. 
Furthermore, they are given a 
reat deal of license in planning 
the work in their territory. They 
are held to results but they are 
ot asked to follow any definite 
routine as to just how the terri- 
iory should be covered. The plan 
used by the American Tobacco 
Company whereby salesmen go 
with clock-like regularity from 
me store to the other according 
{o prearranged schedule, is not 
ractical in most lines, particularly 
outside of the big cities. The 
salesman’s route and schedule for 
the State of South Dakota or 
iCansas or Texas or for that mat- 
ter any other similar place cannot 
he satisfactorily made out in some 
skyscraper in New York or Chi- 
cago. Salesmen must be allowed 
a certain amount of judgment in 
covering their territory. The cus- 
tom in the past was to send the 
men over their routes too quickly. 
Any long-experienced salesman 
will tell you that he has to work 
long hours in order to cover his 
trade thoroughly. There are ac- 
tually thousands of salesmen in 
this country who are out on the 
job in the morning before their 
bosses are out of bed. When I 
was in the retail business I found 
more than one salesman waiting 
for me at the store when I opened 
up at six-thirty in the morning. 
Salesmen of this type can be 
spoiled by too much regulation. 
You nfay be sure that salesmen of 
this type do not register many 
“misses” in the course of a day’s 
work. Fortunately sales man- 
agers are beginning to recognize 
this. This is well explained in a 
letter which Printers’ INK re- 
ceived from F. P. Green, sales 
promotion manager of Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc. He says: 


Our salesmen report every call they 
make and we check their reports against 
our list of customers and prospects in 
that particular city. We expect our men 
to make every call and do not limit them 
to any particular time to clean up a 
town. , Our motto is “Make calls—not 
trains.’ 

We aiiiaa that the inefficiency of 
many salesmen is due to the fact that 
they are trying to keep up with their 
itinerary; in other words, making i 4 
rather than going into a town with the 
dea in mind of cleaning up every pos- 
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sible prospect and having satisfactory in- 
terviews with all of them before leaving 
that town. From a dollar-and-cents stand- 

int, it is certainly more economical to 
ave a man stay an extra day in a town 
while he is there, than to have him take 
a special trip at some subsequent time 
if a question should arise with the 
missed customer which would require 
a salesman present. 


Additional information on this 
particular phase of the subject 
was given to me by Wm. A. 
Harris, vice-president and _ sales 
director of the Flintkote Com- 
pany. He says: 


Our salesmen make out their own 
routes and our instructions to them are 
of a general nature, to the effect that 
they should go to a town and stay there 
until they have had the opportunity of 
working it completely. 

Most building-material dealers expect 
some “service” from the salesman in 
the form of his calls upon contractors 
and architects of that town in the in- 
terest of the dealer, selling goods for 
him. They figure that the manufac- 
turer’s representative knows the product 
better and is a high-powered man who 
can render a lot of sales assistance of 
that kind. . 

The reports that we require of our 
salesmen are very meager, for — do 
not attempt to check them day by day, 
but rather base our action and judgment 
on the results they get over any con- 
siderable period of time, and our sales 
managers are supposed to visit each man 
in his territory, to co-operate with him 
and to make sure that he is proceeding 
along the lines that have been proved 
best adapted to get business for us. 

Method No. 5. C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, says that 
the way for a salesman to prevent 
missing a buyer is for him to 
make an appointment over the 
telephone before he calls. 

Much the same sort of informa- 
tion comes from Earl E. Eby, as- 
sistant to the general manager of 
sales of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company. He says: 

It so happens that our particular prod- 
uct is not marketed in the usual town- 
visit manner such as other standard 
commodities. We sell generally to de- 
signing engineers with the result that 
sometimes our men will make an over- 
night trip to reach a town of several 
hundred thousand population and leave 
on the next train after completing this 
particular call. 

In fact, that is the general 
tendency in selling high-priced 
specialties to industrial concerns 
and even to distributors. It has 
long been the custom for sales- 
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Cotton 30 Cents— 
And no Boll Weevil 


Damage 


That’s a simple statement of fact as 
to conditions in “The Old Albemarle” 
section of North Carolina. The boll 
weevil has not yet reached us to an 
extent to do any appreciable damage. 

Think what 30-cent cotton would 
have meant to the South before the 
advent of the boll weevil! The pic- 
ture of prosperity that this sugges- 
tion conjures mirrors faithfully actual 
conditions in the oldest-settled region 
of North Carolina, where there is the 
largest acreage and the biggest yield 
of cotton that the section has ever 
produced. 

One Elizabeth City bank cashed 
farmers’ checks for cotton aggregat- 
ing $200,000 last week, and here the 
cotten picking season has just begun. 

A circulation campaign now on is 
expected to increase the circulation 
of Elizabeth City’s Associated Press 
newspaper by one-third. Contracts re- 
ceived now accepted at a rate based 
on present circulation. 


THE ADVANCE 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 








Identification Badges 
for Conventions, 
Meetings, Dinners, Etc. 


Consists of a neat brass-finished holder 
containing a white card on which name 
of members or guests may be written or 
printed. Fastened to coat lapel with pin 
on back of badge. Write for prices. 


Advertising Medals and 
Celluloid Buttons 


(CIGARS| 


Ui 


BENJAMIN HARRIS CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers 
229 Bowery New York 


All kinds—large and 
small for advertising 
and political purposes. 


Samples and Prices on 
Request 
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men to notify good customers 
when they will call. Many 
buyers, in fact you might say al! 
buyers for industrial concerns, de- 
partment stores, buying syndicates 
etc., advertise just what hour and 
day salesmen will be seen. Any 
salesman who gets there during 
that time will find a buyer willing 
to listen to his proposition. Wher« 
this is the case, of course, ther« 
are few missed calls. 

. Method No. 6. Selling is not 
the only duty of the representa 
tives of many companies. They 
are obliged to do other things be- 
sides take orders. The repre- 
sentatives of Butler Brothers, in 
fact, do not take orders at all, 
but perform such duties as check- 
ing mailing lists in the town, cut- 
ting off merchants who are not 
entitled to the catalogue and per 
forming numerous other duties of 
that sort. Many concerns have 
their salesmen do work of this 
kind. They check the retail mail- 
ing list in the town, find out. what 
business papers the merchants are 
subscribing to, they see whether 
or not the company’s advertising 
display material is in place, see 
whether the merchandise is getting 
good displays in the store and so 
forth. Another thing these men 
do is talk to the retail salesmen, 
give them information about their 
product, selling points and so 
forth. This method of operation 
is well explained in the statement 
from C. Francis, manager of the 
Cereal Department of the Ralston 
Purina Company. Here is what 
Mr. Francis says: 


In a product which is not seasonabl!e, 
the probability is that it is always on 
the shelves, because there is a demani! 
and the jobbing salesman will get th: 
order if it is missed by your salesman 
Figures on jobbing turnover as compare: 
with retail sales would prove this 
Therefore, in my opinion, it is not si 
essential that the man get an orde: 
But we school our men to get som: 
packages down from the shelves, to get 
them on the cash register, on th: 
counter, in the window, on the table, i 
some prominent place on display, to pu! 
up advertising material, to put coo 
books and pamphlets in the order bas 
kets, to talk to the consumers who ma) 


be in the stores, to talk to and educate 


the clerks on the advantages of our 
products, and to so sell the clerks an: 
everybody in the store that they wil 
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Do You Know of a 
Printing Salesman 


who measures up to this standard? 


The man of the calibre required is not a 
peruser of the want ad columns of the daily 
papers, nor of a roving disposition with his 
ear constantly to the ground for a change of job. 


The man we have in mind is one who is 
thoroughly experienced and highly successful 
in his present connection, but who for some 
legitimate reason, through no fault of his own, 
and beyond his control or remedy, is not 
happily situated, or who feels he is not in the 
niche where he can accomplish that of which 
he is capable. 


Expansion and development plans create a 
real opportunity in our Sales Organization, 
the possibilities of which are only limited by 
the ability of the individual. 


The ability to sell printing in a large way, and 
the capacity to adequately represent our in- 
stitution, and thereby enlarge his present sales 
with the aid of our backing and diversified 
facilities are essential qualifications. 


We believe it would be to our mutual interest 
for such aman to call. By appointment only. 


Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co. 
“Printing Headquarters ¥ 
PRINTERS & BINDERS 
80 Lafayette Street 
EW YORK 
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IF YOU ARE A FOOD PACKER 
OR DO BUSINESS BY MAIL— 


READ THIS 


The man writing this has just 
completed three years with his 
present employers. The product is 
a well known table food. In three 
years he has organized a sales 
force of over 1,500 sales-people 
who sell direct to the consumer in 
the home. 

He is Sales and Advertising 
Manager (of fifteen years experi- 
ence) and has developed this busi- 
ness from scratch to over $400,000 
this year. Entire direction and 
development being carried on by 
mail. 

He prepares or directs the prepa- 
ration of a multitude of sales let- 
ters and literature to salesmen and 
the consumer. His magazine ad- 
vertising is occupying full pages 
right now. 

He is about to make a change, 
will be available in about 30 days, 
and wants to hear from a manu- 
facturer of a food or other com- 
modity that needs a builder, an 
organizer, a Sales and Advertising 
Manager who KNOWS food mer- 
chandising, either direct to the 
consumer, through agents or through 
the jobber and retailer. 

He will duplicate his present suc- 
cess with an article of merit other 
than food, either through the mail, 
through agents, or through the 
store. His age is 37; married. Prefer 
Chicago or immediate vicinity. 


Address Box E 154 care of Printers’ 
Ink, Illinois Merchants Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago, Tl. 


SKETCH 
ARTIST 


A large printing house requires 
the services of a first-class 
sketch artist—one with an ad- 
vertising instinct and capable of 
making effective dummies on 
short notice. Please write, tell- 
ing experience and salary ex- 
pected. 

Address “G.,” Box 155, care of P. I. 
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want to feed our products to their own 
families and to eat it themselves. We 
consider it absolutely essential that our 
men be real missionary men, real ad 
vertising men, real consumer-getting 
men, rather than order-takers. 

For these reasons we do not, from 
here, do any follow-up. But we do 
know that our salesman covering thes« 
territories can cinch an order, from his 
observation of the stores. If he thinks 
there is a chance of getting an order h 
will either call back or he will tele 
phone, and failing in this we have known 
him to write a letter putting a stamped 
addressed postcard therein for the order. 


This method of having the 
salesman rearrange the stock in 
the store or do something else oi 
the kind is very common practice. 
The salesmen of Washburn-Crosby 
Company, for instance, working 
out of the New York office, 
tack up advertising signs in the 
retailer’s store whether or not he 
is a customer of the company and 
quite regardless of the fact of 
whether or not he is in the store 
when the salesman calls. 

The other three methods of 
helping salesmen work territories 
will be published in an early issue 
of Printers’ INK. 


W. A. Durgin to Speak at 
Beverage Bottlers’ Convention 


William A. Durgin, Bureau of Stand 
ards, United States Department of 
Commerce, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the annual convention of 
the American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages which is to be held at 
Providence, R. I., from October 15 to 
19. He will attend the convention as 
the personal representative of Secre- 
tary Hoover and will speak on ‘The 
Relations of Trade Associations and the 
Federal Government.” 

Another important feature of the 
convention program will be an address 
by Dorman Thompson, Statesville, 
N. C., lawyer, who will speak on the 
subject of “A Code of Ethics—Its 
Application to Our Industry.” 


Arthur W. Peterson Dead 


Arthur W. _ Peterson, _ secretary. 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Waterloo, Ia., Courier, died at his home 
in that city last week. He was sixty- 
two, and had been with the Courier in 
the capacity mentioned since 1908. For 
fifteen years, Mr. Peterson was adver- 
tising manager of the Indianapolis News 
and later, for four years, advertising 
manager and assistant general manager 
of the Minneapolis Tribune. Mr. Peter- 
son served as president of the Inland 
Daily Press Association for two years 
and was chairman of its committee on 
labor at the time of his death. 
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A Publication’s Progress 
Benefits Its Advertisers 


October PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
has surpassed all previous records. This 
issue contains 


—the largest number of pages 
—the largest number of editorial pages 
—the largest number of advertising pages 


—the largest number of individual display 
advertisers 


A publication that is going ahead makes 
a profitable advertising medium. The 
benefits of its progress come to those 
who are represented in its pages. 


Advertisers are finding PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY a profitable market place for 
goods and services as is evidenced by 
their growing number in every issue of 
the MONTHLY. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of Sales, Marketing and Advertising 
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The Announcement 
by Hart Schaff- 
Advertising ner & Marx that. 


Value of despite higher 
Stable cost of woolens 
Prices and labor, there 


will be no in- 
crease in clothing prices next 
spring emphasizes at least two 
things. The first is that the big 
houses of the country are realizing, 
as set forth in the July 26, 1923, 
issue of Printers’ INK, that there 
is a price limit beyond which they 
dare not go at the peril of in- 
creased sales resistance. The sec- 
ond is that the people of this 
country are fortunate indeed in 
being made the beneficiaries of the 
superior ability to be found in so- 
called “big business.” 

“Increases in cost,” says the 
Hart Schaffner & Marx state- 
ment, “have been absorbed by 
economies in management and in- 
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creases in volume of production 
to such an extent that they do not 
have to be passed on to the ulti- 
mate consumer.” 

Right here is an example of 
what the people owe to big busi- 
ness. It is quite the fashion in some 
quarters to assail all large concerns 
as being conceived in iniquity 
and built up for the express 
purpose of gouging the last penny 
out of the dear people. Of course 
everybody in business is there to 
make money. And many yield to 
temptation when confronted with 
an opportunity to gain more than 
a fair profit. At least they give 
themselves, rather than the cus- 
tomer, the benefit of any doubt. 
But what might happen in the way 
of prices with the world of mer- 
chandise in its present topsy-turvy 
state, were it not for the steady- 
ing and restraining influence of 
great business concerns, is some- 
thing we do not like to contem- 
plate. Senator Couzens, of Michi- 
gan, brought out the same thought 
in a Printers’ INK interview a 
short time. ago when he unhesi- 
tatingly gave the Standard Oil 
Company credit for having kept 
down the price of oil products, 
and for giving the country a degree 
of efficient service that otherwise 
would have been impossible. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx, in 
setting forth the company’s deter- 
mination to sell clothing at substan- 
tially the present figure, declare 
this is no time for high prices, and 
that the volume of business to be 
obtained for 1924 both by whole- 
saler and retailer is going to de- 
pend on the skill with which goods 
are priced and marketed. 

This demonstrates the advertis- 
ing value of keeping prices down 
rather than putting them up. There 
is also opportunity here for some 
constructive institutional adver- 
tising designed to show wearers of 
clothing exactly why prices are 
not higher than they are. The 
more or less well-known human 
race is fairly sensible after all, de- 
spite the loud talk of agitators. 
People do not necessarily see red 
every time a price is mentioned. 
All they want to know is that the 
price is fair. 
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An The trouble = 
’ Edward W. Bok’s 
Amateur's article in The 
Views of = Atlantic Month- 
Advertising ly, explaining his 


dvertising awards, is that it ex- 
presses an amateur’s views on ad- 
vertising. The author, like the 
man who enthuses about a “clever 
d,” insists upon considering ad- 
vertising as a thing apart from 
business. This attitude has in- 
ured the effectiveness of adver- 
tising. A board of directors which 
would not think of making a quick 
change in the company’s financial 
or production policy, which ac- 
cepts a change in accounting 
methods with caution, often acts 
very differently about advertising 
-that force which reduces the 
cost of distribution, helps sales, 
and builds up, over a long period, 
intangible assets worth millions of 
dollars. A new bit of art work, a 
clever phrase, or a literary piece 
of copy is too often hailed as a 
new adyertising idea and rail- 
roaded through in the glow of 
warm enthusiasm. 

Three months later, when cash 
customers in small towns have re- 
frained from calling at the local 
dealer’s to look at the washing 
machine or vacuum cleaner, the 
“clever ad” or the literary effort 
doesn’t arouse the same enthusiasm. 
Yet that particular piece of copy 
might be picked a year later by a 
jury of outsiders as a gem of 
advertising art. 

Advertising is not a thing apart. 
To be successful, it must be a defi- 
nite part of the concern’s house 
policy. One advertisement is not 
a thing to be held up and admired 
or argued about as a bit of artistic 
endeavor, a desire for self-expres- 
sion on the part of a copy writer. 
_ Yet Mr. Bok takes this attitude 
in his article. He says in sum- 
ingup: “In other words the recog- 
nition of the fact that the adver- 
tisement must, in its structural 
quality, be regarded as a unit of 
effective art (!) and that thought 
in planning and execution must be 
an integral thought of the adver- 
tising campaign.” 

We see no more reason for this 
supposition than an insistence upon 
beautifully bound books and artis- 
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tic penmanship as a measure of 
the bookkeeper’s value, or the 
architectural beauty of a bank’s 
eritrance hall as a measure of its 
stability and success. 

In the thirty-five years of its 
existence Printers’ INK (which, 
by the way, Mr. Bok, is not a 
publisher’s journal) has reviewed 
many hundreds of sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns. We have 
seen plans built with the most 
exacting regard for known adver- 
tising law, fail. We have seen 
pieces of advertising copy that 
apparently violated every profes- 
sorial principle of advertising, suc- 
ceed in the objectives outlined for 
it by its sponsors. A hundred and 
one far-flung factors operate 
either to help advertising or to 
interfere with its success. To 
weigh these factors nicely in ad- 
vance and to tell exactly how one 
is going to react on the other is, 
of course, impossible. 

Without a complete knowledge 
of all the factors, it is equally im- 
possible to say, “This was a good 
advertisement; it wins an award. 
This was a bad one; it is hurled 
into outer darkness.” Mr. Bok 
doesn’t think much of present ad- 
vertising. He says: “It is pathetic 
to see the barrenness of initiative 
and originality in the modern ad- 


vertisement.” Other words such 
as salesman, accountant, young 
woman, or automobile maker 
could be substituted after the 


word “modern.” These statements 
are being made by some retired 
business man every day. They 
are thought by most people to be 
exaggerations. We do not feel 
competent to judge advertisements 
without complete details which the 
advertiser alone can furnish. Mr. 
Bok and Harvard do. 

Every week Printers’ INK 
publishes articles dealing with 
concrete sales and advertising ac- 
complishments. In this way cer- 
tain tried principles and sound 
methods of procedure under given 
circumstances are gradually being 
brought out for the benefit of 
business as a whole. 

Neither advertising nor business 
practice in general can be reduced 
to a mathematical prescription or 
be made “a unit of effective art.”’ 
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Advertising is a business-building 
force. To most effective it 
should be woven into the warp 
and woof of house policy. 

It is as ridiculous to judge its 
effectiveness by considering one 
piece of copy, as it was for the 
traditional three blind men _ to 
judge an elephant by the limited 
knowledge at their fingers’ ends. 


The Respon- It was conclu- 
sibilities of oe proved by 


athematicians 
Leadership pen no heavier- 


than-air machine could fly, and 
just about four years later the 
first one appeared over the heads 
of the startled scientists. It was 
also proved that no engine could 
be constructed light enough, power- 
ful enough and economical enough 
to make the automobile commer- 
cially popular. 

Almost everything new and 
startling that man has done has 
been clearly demonstrated to be 
impossible before he did it. This 
fact has sometimes led to the op- 
posite conclusion that anything 
new was, therefore, good and 
should immediately be taken up by 
the leaders in the line. 

What is the leader of an indus- 
try to do when a new thought 
takes hold of the industry, or 
a new opportunity seems to lie be- 
fore it? Just recently there has 
been a great stir about oil as a 
household fuel. It has been said 
that within a comparatively few 
years coal in the cellar of 
the average home will be as 
out of place as a hair-cloth sofa 
or a Rogers group on the parlor 
table. Of course this is an exag- 


geration, since the introduction of 


a new article does not necessarily 
sound the doom of the future of 
one that has established itself. 

There are some oil burners on 
the market today that are good; 
there are many that are useless. 
The movement, however, is tak- 
ing hold and much is to be ex- 
pected of it within the next few 
years. 

The Standard Oil Company is 
an acknowledged and traditional 
leader in the oil industry. As such 
it has a real responsibility. What 
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is the leader to do in a case like 
this? Standard Oil, it seems 
to us, has done a perfectly logical 
and commendable thing. It has 
used large space in newspaper ad- 
vertising to feature a_ bookle: 
‘Can I Burn Oil in My Furnace?” 
The book is designed to help an 
householder who has decided t 
make a survey of oil heating de 
vices, fuel supply and cost. It 
points out disadvantages as well 
as advantages and was planned 
primarily to be of help. By thi: 
logical move the Standard Oi! 
Company takes cognizance of a 
big new, development in its field 
Without endorsement of any 
specific burner, it suggests to thx 
American home owner that he 
make his own investigation and 
helps him to start off on the right 
foot. 

The idea behind the present ad- 
vertising is another indication of 
an enlightened sales policy on the 
part of this great industrial leader 
and it offers a nice solution to 
the question “What are the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership?” 


Descriptive Trade-Mark De- 
ceptive If It Fails to Describe 


If a descriptive word, used as a trade 
mark, is not descriptive of the goods 
to which it is applied, then it is decep 
tive. That, in effect, is the decision re 
cently rendered by the United States 
Patent Office. Assistant Commissione: 
Fenning held that Joseph F. Huber. 
Haverstraw, N. Y., was not entitled to 
register the word ‘‘Pro-phy-lac-tic” as a 
trade-mark for hair nets, since the word 
was descriptive of the goods, or, if not 
descriptive, deceptive. 

In this recent decision the Assistant 
Commissioner sai 

“He has been and registration on 
the ground that the word is descriptive, 
the dictionary definitions being cited to 
show that the word means ‘preventa 
tive’ or ‘protective.’ Clearly, as an 
equivalent of protective, the word is 
descriptive of a hair net unless the net 
is, as applicant seems to suggest, so fra 
gile and delicate that it can protect 
nothing, in which event the term is mis 
descriptive. No matter which is the 
fact, the mark cannot be registered. It 
is either deceptive or descriptive.” 


Joins United States Gypsum 
. Company 


P. Eby, formerly with the Chicago 
Fievible Shaft Company, has joined the 


advertising department of the United 
States Gypsum Company, Chicago. 
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They’ll Work for You 


A fifteen-year-old boy has gone by the 
Santa Claus stage, but Christmas is just 
as real to him nevertheless. He knows it 
is the best chance of the year to get the 
things he wants most. So he takes no 
chances but lays his plans accordingly. 


If you can show a boy why your product 
fills the bill for him, he will see that your 
dealer makes a sale. And he won’t be 
turned aside with an offer of a substitute 


article or “something just as good.” 


Put your proposition to the thousands of 
boys who will read the Christmas issue of 
BOYS’ LIFE, sell them hard and they will 


go to work in your interest and get results. 


Forms Close October 25th 
for Christmas Issue 


BoyS$Lire 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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1. exposure 
who are famed for her dinners, even in these | t© the sun has 
? burned, tanned and 


there but served with glossy white linen, shiny Frostilla Fragrant 
your 


Lotion used regu- 
man reflectors for your hands which are still larly after each 
red preparing the essentials of the meal. | bathing will soon 

| bring it beck into 
furned toilet preparation will keep your hands condition. It will 
remove that dis- 


another in your beth-room cabinet. Make Its refreshing touch 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion a lovely ae | quickly bdnishes 
habit and whiten hanes that tired look 
which comes 


el ov gh ea Toke after the summer's 
mistress 


The advertising of 
the Frostilla Com- 
pany is handled 
by M. P. Gould 
Company. 











"hen stilla ® 


mum! FRAGRANT LOTION & 





he 


The Frostilla Company individuals who 
read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


F. M. Shoemaker President Yes Yes 
M. H. Shoemaker Manager 
G. S. Shoemaker Advertising Mor. 





ee “ 


Information furnished by the Frostilla Company. 
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What the PRINTERS’ INK 
table of contents means 
to your business 


The table of contents is the portrait of a publica- 
tion. Just as the trained observer can discover 
the man in his portrait, so can the trained reader 
discover the publication in its table of contents. 


The tables of contents of each issue of the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications are the portraits of 
well rounded publications—publications that do 
not confine themselves to one phase of advertising 
and selling activities, but uncover for their readers 
and present to them the latest developments in the 
whole field of advertising and selling. 


No man who formulates sales and advertising poli- 
cies can be successful if his knowledge of business 
is confined to his own job, his own company or his 
own industry. That is why PRINTERS’ INK read- 
ers demand the things that they are getting in the 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications. 


Every issue of PRINTERS’ INK contains more than 
twenty articles, each one of which is a careful, in- 
teresting discussion of some phase of advertising 
and selling. Every issue goes into the problems 
that face the president, the vice president, the sales 
manager, the advertising manager and every execu- 
tive who is interested in selling and advertising. 


That is why you will find among the read- 
ers of the PRINTERS’ INK Publications, as 
shown on the opposite page, the executives 
who have the say when it comes to forming 
successful advertising and sales plans—the 
men who count in business. 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ART SCHAFFNER & MARX 

are always ‘to be found in the 
front row of the merchandising 
theatre. Many times PRINTERS’ 
InK has told of instances illustrat- 
ing this company’s forward-looking 
policies and has shown examples 
of its ability to adjust itself to the 
conditions of the moment. 

The  Schoolmaster _ recently 
learned of another illustration of 
how the company fits new selling 
plans into difficult situations and 
turns obstacles into advantages. 

This summer, conditions among 
the wheat-growing farmers were 
not all that they should be, from 
the storekeeper’s point of view at 
any rate. Hart Schaffner & 
Marx saw which way the wind 
was blowing and realized that al- 
though the farmer was not in a 
mood to spend money he was in 
need of many things. 

But if there was no money, 
there. was wheat, therefore it 
would undoubtedly be easier for 
dealers to encourage farmers to 
spend wheat than it would be to 
incite them to spend dollars. 
With this thought as the keynote 
of a plan, the company suggested 
to its retailers that in dealing with 
the farmer they revert to the age- 
old trading system of barter and 
accept elevator receipts for wheat 
at a dollar a bushel in exchange 
for clothing, hats, shoes, etc. Let- 
ters received from all parts of 
the wheat country showed that 
dealers. were falling in with the 
suggestion. 

This method of trade proved an 
important help during a critical 
time for the wheat grower and had 
the effect of helping to stabilize 
the price of wheat and of putting 
the farmer in a better mood, in 
those few districts where the plan 
was used. The loss incurred by 
the dealers when they in turn had 
to sell the wheat which they had 
taken in exchange was no greater 
than the loss they would normally 
carry during the. period. 


A candy manufacturer—one of 


the largest—was discussing the 
importance of the container as rc- 
lated to his own business. Somc- 
one had remarked, in his presence, 
that what was inside the candy box 
was most important as regards u!- 
timate sales. People were perfectly 
willing to accept the homeliest 
box imaginable, provided the word 
went forth that the contents were 
in the quality class. 

The candy manufacturer agreed 
that the quality point was well 
_ taken, but insisted that the appear- 
ance of the container meant every 
bit as much. 

Whereupon he proceeded to 
relate an instance of this in his 
own organization. 

A certain line of candies—there 
were six brands in the group— 
had gone steadily down in sales 
until they were all but wiped out. 
The manufacturer himself took 
charge of the situation. He had 
once occupied the job of sales 
manager. 

The first thing he did was to 
experiment with boxes and their 
designs and colors. Six months 
were required before the series of 
new boxes could be introduced. 
Within another three months 
the line had swung back up the 
chart line to near normal. 

“And it must be credited to the 
new boxes,” he said, “for the candy 
was not changed nor did our 
salesmen exert themselves extraor- 
dinarily.’ ’ 

* * * 

New and profitable uses are 
constantly being found for color 
in advertising, and the School- 
master recently received a most 
conclusive bit of evidence of this. 

There came in the mail one 
morning from a New York 
florist a slender, twelve-inch-long 
book, with one inside flap, which, 
when unrolled, brought to view 
eight exquisite, full-color halftone 
illustrations. 

They were. exact reproductions 
of baskets and vases and arrange- 
ments of flowers, and there were 
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Plestuine Signs Make 
Dealers’ Store Fronts Talk 


FLEXLUME Electric Sign changes the dealer’ . 

A store front from a lost opportunity into a money- 

making asset. Day and night it will tell the story 

of your product at a cost of only a few cents, for you 

can reach people at a lower cost per thousand vith a 
Flexlume than by any other form of advertising. 

Not this alone, but a Flexlume will give his store-a suggestion 
of quality. It will ‘‘tie’® his location to the advertising campaign, 
make hima part of the national organization. 

Flexlumes have a place in many of the largest advertising cain-- 

_ paigns, You, too, can use them with profit. Let us send youasketch 
- showing your trademark in the form of a Flexlume Electric Sign 
and an estimate of cost based on whatever quantity youre 9 use. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
32 Kail Street BUFFALO, N.¥ 
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FACTORY 
MANAGER 


Old established paper spe- 
cialty manufacturing com- 
pany, near Philadelphia, 
has a real opportunity for 
an aggressive, thoroughly 
competent factory execu- 
tive, who can drive for 
production and schedule 
work in a broad way. 
Prefer a man who has 
had experience in printing 
or allied lines, and who 
has successfully managed 
both male and female em- 
ployees. 


Address 
“Box B 151,” care of P. I. 




















Raymond Perry 
Painter and Illustrator 
ART BEFORE SERVICE 


144 Rost 34th St., New York 
‘Phone Vanderbilt 1671 


THOMAS A. BROWNE 





| ter this morning. 
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It Covers the Field Completely 


Oct. 4, 1923 


tany variants of the display to be 
found in the florist’s window. 
The colorings were so perfect 
that one could almost imagine 
perfume was wafted from them. 
The book was a great, alluring 
bouquet, good to look upon. 
‘ But here was the practical 
point and feature of the piece of 
advertising. Beneath each color 


* halftone, prices were quoted. You 


could have No. 9, with its delicate 
blend of many pink roses, ferns, 
etc., for $10;-or here was another 
selection, equally attractive, at a 
more moderate price. And there 
were eight of them to choose 


from. 
* * * 


A reader of the Classroom 
sends the Schoolmaster a news- 
paper clipping which shows how 
ridiculously far some business let- 
ter writers are going to get the 
attention of the persons to whom 
their communications are addressed. 
The clipping, which is self-explana- 
tory, is as follows: 

“A man rather widely known 
in’ sperting circles received a let- 
It was one of 
those up-to-the-second ‘go-getter 
epistles written and sent with the 
main idea of catching and hold- 
ing the attention of the reader. 
The letter called attention to a 
brand of ready-made clothing and 
its opening sentence was the 
snapper. It read: ‘The average 
man’s time is worth $1.20 an 
hour, so we are inclosing a check 
for 4 cents to cover the two min- 
utes it will take you to read this 
letter. The man who received 
the letter was Jack Dempsey.” 














Editorial — Advertising 
Office Management 


For 6% years I have been editor, 
writer, correspondent, salesman and 
office manager on two national 
trade magazines—leaders in their 
fields. Publication of them is being 
suspended. - 

I know trade magazine work thor- 
oughly. Have you an opening along 
these lines offering an open road 
to the top, provided I merit it? 

ddress “D,”” Box 152, care of 
. ~Printers’ 2 
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SALES OPPORTUNITY 
v 


A NATIONAL BUILDING ORGANIZATION, 
specializing in high grade construction, 
is seeking two exceptional men qualified 
to represent it in a sales capacity—one 
in New York and one in Chicago. 


The requirements include either con- 
struction experience or an engineering 
background; a record, as sales represen- 
tative or as sales manager, of successfully 
selling an important product to men of 
substantial affairs; an analytical mind; 


and the ability to present a complicated 
subject in a clear and logical man- 
ner. Compensation will be arranged 
according to the merits of the individual. 
Letters should state in confidence details 
of education, business record, and salary 
expected. 


For men of force and initiative who are 
able to properly represent a firm of the 
highest clgss, these positions offer un- 
limited opportunities in.a growing or- 
ganization which is a leader in its field. 


e 


Address “Box A 150” 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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WANTED 
Sales Executive 


by manufacturer of nationally known 
line of electric washing machines lo- 
cated in Chicago. 


We want a man who can organize 
and direct the sale of our merchandise 
directly from the factory to the dealer 
and who can organize and direct resale 
work for the dealer. 


Applicants must be level-headed and 
industrious with exceptionally good 
business and personal record, Only a 
man who is now filling such a position 
satisfactorily either in the washing- 
machine industry or similar lines and 
is looking for bigger things will be 
considered. 


A permanent connection with a rap- 
idly growing company, an attractive 
salary and an assured future await 
the man who can put this job over. 


Give full details of experience in 
strict confidence. Your answer to this 
advertisement will go direct to our 
Chicago Advertising Agency who will 
communicate with us only with your 
permission. 


Address ‘‘C,”” Box 153, Printers’ Ink. 





from af 
Letter ! 


$22,000 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 
sold with a single one-page ‘‘form 
letter at a total cost of $136.05. Send 


25c for a copy of Postage Magazine, 
and an actual copy of this letter will 
be sent gratis. If you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write 
Sales-Producing Letters, Folders, 
e House Magazines. 
ate $2 a year for 12 numbers 
chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 

















Feminine Copy by Expert 
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The line that divides cleverness 
from bumptiousness is some- 
times not very clearly marked. 
It is for this reason that a great 
many copy writers who pride 
themselves on their clever ideas 
should in reality be informed po 
litely but firmly that theirs is no‘ 
cleverness but bumptiousness. 

A fine example of so-called 
cleverness that over-reached its 
mark was sent to the School- 
master by a member of the Class 
Upon climbing into his automo 
bile one evening after a couple o! 
hours at his favorite movie hous: 
this member of the Class found an 
envelope resting on the driver's 
seat. 

“Summons for parking” was 
printed across it in ominous let- 
ters, and when he opened the en 
velope he found a legal-appearing 
document which read as follows: 


SUMMONS 

County of Philadelphia, ss. 
TRAFFIC COURT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Will Command You to appear before the 
Municipal Court Judges at Philadelphia 
to answer the City Council for violating 
their parking ordinance. 

Automobiles must not be parked on 
Chestnut or Walnut Streets between the 
hours of 8.30 A. M. and 6.00 P. M.; 
or for more than one hour on streets 
between Vine and Pine, 3rd and 23rd 
Streets. 

Cars parked on the streets are also 
subject to petty thefts, knocks and bumps 
from other cars, dirt and dust of the 
street, making your car unsanitary. 

Insure yourself against all this, Be 
good to your car. Store it at the garage 
with the right ideals of service, that has 
succeeded because it has made good with 
the ple who store there. 

Witness = fact at 

NES’ GARAGE. 

Attest: Ginicney. Service and Cour- 

teous Treatment. 











After ten years with largest i I 
create copy individually for agency or 
manufacturer. Now writing some of best 
known national accounts. Copy that lends 
distinction to products—‘‘key’’ copy—copy 
to enliven lagging accounts. I prepare 
separate literature or entire campaigns. 
Can assume full copy responsibility for 
one or two more large national accounts. 
Telephone Levington 4284 


Freda Fishbaine 
Studio6 306 E. 15th St. N. Y. City 











ANTED*""™, 


An opportunity to show Rn direct 

and every business man 

be — Direct Mall Ad- 

vertising, the tremendous responsibility 

of the Malling "Piste the foundation on 

which the result of your campaign 

rests. Write, stating your problems in 
detail, to 

SAMPSON 

247 


& MURDOCK CoO., 
Summer St., Boston 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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As a moral the Schoolmaster 
can do no better than quote the 
p.thy comments attached to the 
summons by the member of. the 
Ciass. 

“This garage bird throws a 
scare into me, and then expects 
to make a customer of me. His 
chances are nil. When will they 
learn what is good advertising 
and what is decidedly not?” 

To which the Schoolmaster can 
merely add, “When?” 


W. A. Giffen, for the last five years 
with the advertising staff of the India- 
napolis Star; has joined the Milwaukee 
litsconsin News and Sunday Telegram. 


SALESMEN;* 
or other high-class men of 
$5,000 caliber 


With or without experience in 
our line, who can present to 
business men the preferred stock 
of an established dividend pay- 
ing manufacturing concern. 
The product is of proven 
value in homes, public build- 
and _ industrial plants; 













































ings 
25,000 in use. 

Good education and clean 
personal record are essential re- 
quirements. Liberal commis- 
sion. 





Unusual opportunity for ad- 
vancement to executive posi- 
tions through the natural and 
consistent expansion of our bus- 
iness. 
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James M. Thornton, Inc., 
23 West 43rd St., N. Y. City ' 
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CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 











Solicitor with Ideas 


University graduate, 25. Has been sell- 
ing space five years. For the past year 
has soliciting in New York Ci 
for national radio publication. R 

of undou success on this magazine, 
but wants wider opportunity. ress 
“F,” Box 156, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Direct Mail Advertising 
** from the Idea to the Mail Sack ”’ 
We Plan, Write and Print Folders 
Novelties in Various Shapes 
Booklets, Letters, Ready to Mail 


PETERS PUBLICITY SERVICE 











Sales and Advertising Counsellors 
344 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
SALESMEN 
DI T—By-Mail 
+ Advertising 
Service” 


For Business and 
. ; Professional Men. 
‘Something different and original 

If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly on commission 
basis, we have the ammunition. 


SERVICE-SYSTEM 


16-22 Lawrence Street 
Newark, N. J, : 








TRAVEL BOOK 











section. 
a copy. 






This 2,000 page reference work lists 
every hotel on the western hemisphere, 


and answers every travel question; also has a HOTEL SUPPLIES 
Published in 70 editions (or sections) selling at 50c to $10 


Illustrated Descriptive Price List On Request 
AMERICAN TRAVEL & HOTEL DIRECTORY CO., BALTIMORE 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable, Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more, 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from New York. Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


SURELY YOU’VE HEARD OF .THE 
LETTERS AND SELLING COPY 
WRITTEN BY THE FOLKS ON 
aby EL HILL, IN MARION, 


WILL INVEST $5,000 to $10,000 with 
services in legitimate business. Am 
capable solicitor with 10 years’ experi- 
ence in outdoor and street-car advertis- 
ing. Box 810, Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED: 

LIVE SALES ORGANIZATION 
to sell a bank newspaper service na- 
tionally. Commission proposition. Box 
808, Printers’ Ink. 


SLOGANS AND JINGLES—Apt, pithy, 
distinctive slogans, - individualizing a 
product or business. Brief, catchy jingles 
for advertising originated. Unusual copy. 
Grey, 31 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing throug 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 















WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==} 


PAZING over $6000 profit | 

and two $5,200 salaries, | 
Eastern daily of 4,000 can | 
be bought with real estate i} 
for $80,000. Tasily leading paper | 
in its trade area of 45,000; has | 
made steady increases last dozen 





years. This year’s business over 
$95,000. Publisher who wants to 
sit tight with mighty comfortable 
— should look into our No. 









SERVICE—Experienced man of national 
reputation in class journal field can 
handle a house-organ or small trade 
journal in spare time. Your o tunity 
to get expert service at fraction of its 
worth, S, Reid Warren, Lansdowne, Pa. 


1,000 Wealthiest Residents of L. I. 


circularized for $100. Fee includes sales 
letter, postage, stationery, multigraph 
ing, supply of names. No lists sold. 
The Messenger Syndicate, Smithtown 
Branch, L, I, 


For Rent—Light and airy loft, 4,000 
square feet, two freight and two passen- 
ger elevators, separate entrance. High- 
class building, near all subways, minimum 
insurance, sprinkler system. Immediate 











Wanted on Commission Basis 
By experienced advertising man, publi- 
cations for Chicago and Western terri- 
tory. Available December 1. Have large 
acquaintance in Central States, Can 
furnish best of reference. Box 829, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS 


An organization of live, energetic 
young college men, experienced: in 
selling advertising space, are prepared 
to represent another publication in 
Eastern territory. Box 818, P. I. 


$300,000 
Mail Order Business 
































Our. clients have an active mail order 
specialty business which requires addi- 
tional working capital, Current ‘sales 
approximately $300,000 per annum, Sub- 
stantial interest or entire business may 
be acquired by a silent or active partner. 
Address Box 816, Printers’ Ink, 


PC 1. Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The Equity Press, Inc., 52 
Duane Street. 








Photo-Engraving—Old-established 
concern doing large business wishes 
to make connection with principal or 
principals controlling substantial 
amount of photo-engraving who 
would be interested in saving not 
only sales costs but other benefits. 
Box 802, Printers’ Ink. 














MANUFACTURERS: YOUR 
ATTENTION, PLEASE 
What have you to sell that you want sold 
in Chicago? The advertiser, accustomed 
to earnings of $6,000 a year net, is seek- 
ing a good account that will equal and 
then better this amount. Now employed 
in charge of a department for a manu- 
facturer rated more than a million dol- 
lars, Will handle line either on com- 
mission, salary and commission, or act 
as distributor carrying my own accounts. 
Direct manufacturing connection only. 
Address R. A. M., 7753 Saginaw Ave., 





Chicago, Ill, 
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Ellicott Addresserpress equipment, little 
used and in the best of condition at very 
low price. 

fquipment consists of Addresserpress 
with selector and counter attachment; 
three wood cabinets and one base, 75 
stencil trays, 3,250 stencils; one 220- 
Volt A.C. motor, one moistener machine, 
one stencil attachment for typewriter, 
one selector punch, 

Write for further information to the 
Comer Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. Atten- 
tion H. H. Rau, Advertising Manager. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertising Representatives wanted all 
over the United States. Exéellent oppor- 
tunity to make money for a live wire. 
MONEY MAKING, 117 W. 6lst St., 
New York. 


Editor—Man with college education and 
some knowledge of engineering for edi- 
torial work in Chicago on national trade 
publications. . Opportunity to advance. 
Box 822, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—MAN TO WRITE COPY 
RETAIL CLOTHING. GIVE IN 
DETAIL EXPERIENCE HAD AND 
ALSO PRESENT _ OCCUPATION. 
BOX 798, PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY wants woman 
solicitor for new business who can write 
her own'copy for mail-order and retail 
store advertising. Good commissions. 
Drawings only when accounts controlled. 
Only experienced need answer. Box 807, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Copy Writer—Exceptionally talented, 
experienced young man who can express 
ideas fluently in good, concise, English. 
Exceptional opportunity with young 
agency that is growing rapidly and 
already enjoys national recognition. Box 
799, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED — Young man _ with some 
writing ability. Good position open be- 
cause of extension of work in editorial 
department of textile weekly magazine. 
State age, education, experience and 
salary expected. Box 797, P. I. 


We need aggressive sales representation 
for famous STENPHO ‘Steel Signs. 
This new sign is manufactured by an 
exclusive process and is beyond compe- 
tition. THE STENPHO COMPANY, 
Fourth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Advertising Assistant Wanted by large 
industrial advertiser. Require knowledge 
of type, engravings, layouts for display 
and booklets, etc., with some writing 
ability. Technical experience desirable 
but not essential. Excellent opportunity 
for growth. In reply give details of edu- 
cation and experience, with salary re- 
quirements. Box 825, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Advertising Manager 
We are well-known national advertisers, 
manufacturing in a small town 10 hours 
from New York City. The fellow we need 
is probably not over 30, can write good 
copy and knows general advertising prac- 
tice from his experience with an agency 
or manufacturer, State qualifications and 
salary expected, Box 812, Printers’ Ink. 














Sales Manager 


wanted for a nationally known, nationally 
marketed line of advertising and art 
goods made in Central U. S. Used by 
many of largest advertisers, Unusual 
opportunity with substantial salary and 
percentage contract. Must be experienced 
in merchandising and selling advertising 
ideas. Write us fully and in confidence 
about your experience, personal details, 
etc. Give references and indicate when 
available. Address Box 826, P. I. 





Direct-Mail Salesman Wanted 


If you have created and sold Direct-Mai! 
Advertising Campaigns successfully, get 
in touch with us, Fine opening. Per- 
manent. Satisfactory salary. Griffith- 
Stillings Advertising, 364 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. William Cobb Mills 


is temporarily located at 


Room 265, 7 West 42d St. 


Telephones Longacre 6304-6305 
to care for the various needs of 
his numerous clients and applicants 
in the advertising, publishing and 
executive fields. 

He has immediate calls for an 
account executive ; college man who 
has worked in economics, market- 
ing, merchandising and advertising ; 
copy writers; layout men; a young 
man with previous agency research 
experience, and bright young men 
wanting to learn advertising. 








DIRECT MAIL MAN WANTED 


Can you develop a real Direct Mail Ser- 
vice Department for a successful wide- 
awake printing company located in one 
of the largest Texas cities where the 
population will increase from 50 to 75% 
within the next. seven years? Can you 
analyze sales problems, markets, and pre- 
pare plans, write copy that will sell 
goods at a _ for our customers? 
Have you had experience as a salesman? 
Have you enough confidence in yourself 
to start at a moderate salary plus a per- 
centage of the profits of this department? 
Want to permanently associate yourself 
with an institution that is a leader, 
where ability is quickly recognized? If 
this appeals to you, tell us about your 
past experience and accomplishments— 
what you hope for in the future, send 
samples of your best Direct Advertising, 
state your age, furnish a few references, 
and enclose a photo of yourself, if con- 
venient. We will, in turn, tell you about 
this city, our organization, what we ex- 
pect, and what we will give. 

The President of this corporation will 
be in St. Louis at the D. M. A. Con- 
vention. If it seems advisable, a personal 
interview can be arranged. 

Address Box 813, Printers’ Ink, 
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WANTED—By an important business 
organization in Washington, an ambi- 
tious young man with some experience 
in advertising writing involving a knowl- 
edge of the correct use of the English 

guage and ‘with some experience in 
the analysis of facts and figures, In 
replying, state ex 8 and other im- 
portant personal facts. Box 796, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER | 
Excellent opportunity with long-established 
company in building-material line for 
energetic, experienced, capable man to 
organize and take charge of advertising 
department. References as to ability and 
character required. In first letter state 
age, whether married or single, employ- 
ment past ten years, and salary ex- 
pected. Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO RETOUCHERS WANTED 


who can produce good work on a 
variety of subjects. Ideal working 
conditions. Salary in proportion to 
the quality of = Send samples, 
which will be returned; state salary 
expected, experience, etc. All com- 
munications in strict confidence. 

ADDA & KUENSTLER STUDIOS 

70 East 45th Street, New York City 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Editor, living in New York City, ws 
5 years of industrial research and 
years of trade-paper editing, seeks My 
tion of responsibility. Address Box 837, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—Layouts, color, heads, figure, 
wishes to connect with reliable house, 
either lithograph or advertising concern, 
in or out of town. Address Box 840, 
Printers’ Ink. 











Editorial-secretary, experienced in copy 
editing, proofreading and make-up; rapid 
stenographer; well-trained an 
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Artist—Young man, wishes position as 
beginner in commercial art. Two years’ 
training Art Students’ League; some 
experience; chance for advancement; 
salary secondary. Box 843, P. 





COPY WRITER (New York) 
Young woman; university graduate; four 
years’ agency and department store ex- 
perience; able writer; full time; part 
time; free lance. Box 834, P. 


New York Correspondent 


Experienced editorial and feature writer 
has time during day to handle trade- 
paper correspondence, Box 839, P. i. 








Assistant to Advertising Manager who 
can shoulder responsibility and produce 
results. Experienced copy writer, lay 
out, direct-by-mail, sales correspondent. 
real advertising enthusiast. Age 26, 
university education, Box 846, P. 


0 

100% 

Advertising executive, 25, coll. educ., 7 
yrs.’ exp. Chicago dept. stores, retail, 
ml, ord., dir. ml., tech. copy, catalogs, 
house organs. A-1 record. al., $4000. 
Box 824, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 








Classified Advertising Manager, expe- 
rienced in city of 100,000, wants connec- 
tion with newspaper in larger field. Is 
thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the department and can show a good 
record of successful operation. Address 
Box 828, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man, young, desires con 
nection with recognized progressive agency 
as solicitor. 8 years’ advertising agency 
and newspaper experience. Result-pro 
ducing, ambitious, resourceful, excellent 
connections, university training; best 
references. Box 835, Printers’. Ink. 





ing initiative. $40. Address Box 804, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Two young men, college graduates, want 
exclusive or orthwestern sales right 
for good article that sells through spe- 
cialty salesmen. Financially responsible. 
Box 823, Printers’ Ink. 


N. Y. Copy Writer: 


Wide experience as copy chief big 
agencies and advertising manager. Box 
821, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Representative for 
Chicago territory. Trade or Tech- 
nical publication. Must be high- 
class. Box 814, Printers’ Ink. 


Boston and New England 
Representation 


An unusual opportunity to secure a high- 
class representative (12 years’ experi- 
ence) who is in very close touch witlt 
all advertisers in the N.E. territory. 
Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Salesman—Long and varied 
experience; reliable, successful worker; 
wide acquaintance advertisers generally, 
and agencies New York and stern ter- 
ritory, seeks opening with opportunity. 
Good man for outside house desiring 
Eastern representation. Best references; 
letters confidential. Box 815, P. I. 





PRODUCTION 

Man with excellent taste and exceptional 
knowledge of typography and printing 
desires position with agency or adver 
tiser demanding the best physical ap 
pearance in their ads and literature. Ex 
perience includes copy, layouts, dum- 
mies, general advertising detail. Box 
844, Printers’ Ink, 


I WANT A JOB 


as an accountant with some ad- 
vertising agency. For the past 
four years have been hitting on 
all six cylinders. I want to climb 
back again. Who'll give me a 
chance, as I’m a “idea agency 
accountant. Box 820, P. I. 
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Young woman (some experience as free- 
lance artist and in publishing work) 
de es position with production depart- 
mest of agency or service department of 
p ication (New York). Box 827, 
Pr nters’ Ink. 


Acvertising Assistant and copy writer. 

Young woman, thoroughly experienced 

les correspondent, handle details, mail 

campaigns. Executive, secretarial ability, 

re ponsinte connection, city only. Box 
. Printers’ Ink. 


834 
Production Man—At present conducting 
T 








n printing business in New York. 

roughly understand production pro- 
cedure and costs, Executive ability. Age 
0, Permanent agency connection de- 
sired, Box 830, Printers’ Ink. 


Ei jitorial—Young New York employed 
ut «vertising man desires editorial connec- 

on in same city. Manuscript reading, 
m nake-up, editing, etc. Establishing my- 
self advantageously more important than 
starting salary. Box 845, Printers’ Ink. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY WANTED 
Sales executive, thorough knowledge of 
Philadelphia and adjacent territory, Phila- 
delphia office, will consider exclusive 
representation for reliable manufacturer. 
L. A. Kirk, 731 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Experienced Layout Man—Can make 
sketches or finished drawings. Can write 
copy. Engraving-house experience. Ex- 
tensive art training. College graduate. 
Age 31. Desires position in agency or 
advertising department of some concern, 
Box 806, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man, 25, college graduate; ex- 
perienced in layouts, copy, direct mail; 
at present employed, seeks opportunity 
with manufacturer, trade paper or agency. 
Satisfied with nominal salary to start, 
but wants OPPORTUNITY. Address 
Box 811, Printers’ Ink. 


Commercial artist wishes desk space 
and work on a free-lance basis, with 
small printing house or agency. Spe- 
cializing in design, decoration and letter- 
ing, his experience covers agency, direct- 
hy-mail and general printing house work. 
Address Box 805, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 


ants to connect with a Live Wire 
Agaee, Wide experience—knows en- 

raving—can get finished art work that 

both good art and good advertising. 
ox 838, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manag: 


Created an ss: ong for A 
known national product, took active part 
n its development, then sold it to a large 
ales and dealers’ organization. Result, 
1 outstanding success in sales and in- 
rease in price in face of adverse condi- 
ons. Available now only because his com- 
pany is moving general offices to the west. 
_ Wide experience in all forms of adver- 
tising, of sound and mature judgment 
ind above all a practical sales instinct. 
A splendid opportunity for some concern 
or agency) that wants its advertising to 
be practical, aggressive — profitable. 
J hirty-two years old, married and robust 
-alth. Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR whe knows 
how to write copy, make attractive lay- 
out and sell non-advertisers, Experienced 
on daily newspapers, trade papers and 
directories. Am looking for a connection 
that holds an opportunity for a _ right- 
living, high-calibre man. Age 42. Single. 
Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL SALES MANAGER 
seeks tuff job—any line. All around ad 
man, originator, organizer. Expert buyer 
printing.. $5,200 last job, but salary 
open. Age 31. Ten years’ experience. 
Free lancing past 2 years. Prefer Philly 
or New York. Address Box 842, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Army Officer near city will take leave 
of absence during October and Novem- 
ber. Desire employment as interesting 
and paying as possible. Age 29. Two 
years’ experience on road for Cleveland 
Publishing House, selecting and training 
salesmen. College graduate. ave in 
mind such temporary work on road as 
investigation for Advertising Agency 

State salary. Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 


Man who has salesmanship ability 
and for the past eight years in 
charge of office for large national 
advertiser, who knows the game from 
all angles, checking mediums, plan- 
ning and buying space, etc., wants 
good connection with reliable con- 
cern, Is a good salesman, Address 
Box 832, care of Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


I WANT TO TRAIN FOR 
CONTACT WORK 

—desire a job where I’ll have some of it 
to do, with an eye toward account- 
getting. At present service-man on na- 
tional accounts for large Chicago agency. 
Three years’ experience. One year uni- 
versity. Well connected. Willing to work 
like the devil. Chicago agency preferred. 
Box 841, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES RECORD BROKEN 

I did it for four different concerns. 
Now representing well-known associa- 
tion but desire to change for good rea- 
sons. Earnings last year $6,200. I am 
a specialty salesman with a big reputa- 
tion for getting results. I can sell ad- 
vertising or any other high-class propo- 
sition. All the recommendations you 
desire. I am a gogetter. Box 801, 
Printers’ Ink. 























A broad-gauge sales- 
manager is available 


He is at present with one of the 
most important factors in the aute- 
motive industry at its plant in the 
Middle West. He seeks a connection 
as Eastern representative of manu- 
facturer or with big distributor. He 
has been in the automotive industry 
for over 15 years as Retail Sales- 
man, Wholesale Salesman, Dealer, 
Distributor, Branch Manager (whole- 
sale and retail), Manager SSetery dis- 
tributing branch, and Sales manager 
of factory. Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 
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X @ommandments 
If all the laws of all civilized countries 


were abolished and roe A person and 
city would live up tothe Ten Command- 
ments the world would be better and 


happier. 5 9 5 os So 





BE BRIEF 


-and to the Point 














GO : NEW YORK 
Cre is and Broadway and 5th Aye. 
at 25th Street 


Branches in 49 Principal Cities 
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8,400,000 





ROTOGRAVURE 


Circulation 


Three years ago national advertisers could buy 
5,100,000 circulation in newspaper rotogravure 
sections in 26 cities. 


Today there are 63 newspapers selling rotogravure 
advertising in the above 45 cities and they offer 
a combined circulation in excess of eight million 
four hundred thousand (8,400,000). 


Of all these rotogravure media The Chicago Tribune 
is unquestionably first with more than 900,000 circu- 
lation—which is 300,000 more than the second paper. 


The Chicago Tribune 
Send for the new BOOK of FACTS on Markets and Merchandising. 
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